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T^ebatus in Parliament rarely afford an opportunity of re- 
'viewing the whole, or nearly the whole, of an exteneiTe 
case. The unfairness of party statements on one side, and the 
but partial correction which it is often possible to give upon th$ ^ 
other, together with the interruptions from personal attai^k OM 
personal reply, make it difficult to render any narrative 
really complete, or to adhere to any lino of orgundent wfaidh is 
consecutive and direct 

Tins alone would justify an attempt to review in a more eom- 
plete foim the histoiy and causes of the war with Russia. 
there is anotlier reason for doing so. The debates in Parlii^ttUaiti ,, 
are themselves a part of the case with which wo propose to deojir 
It is impossible not to ask, with scrupulous and nnxioas 
how far it has been shown with success that, without the snerffico 
of essential objects, the extreme resort of war migi^ Imte hem' 
avoided by any other course than that which has |)een 
pursued. ^ 

To arrive at a just conclusion upon thisjanb^CCt* it isin^l^ 
pcnsable to trace the course of events in chrolMogiCiiu orders mi 
to weigh the questions of policy yrhich snoceisslTj^)^ arose 
for the consideration of the (^overnq}e^ ^ith lioltei:ei>ee 
dates. * r 
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2 Diplomatic History of the Eastern Question, J ul}". 

The papers which were first presented to Parliament ooin- 
mence with a date as remote as 1850. lint the great bulk of 
them refer to the period which elapsed between 1852 and the 
Declaration of War, in March, 1854. The ‘ Secret and (^on- 
^fidentkP correspondence which subsequently appeared involved 
no date earlier than January 1853. Practically there is no 
neccsbity of going farther back. But an artificial importance 
having been given in debate to an earlier document — the 
memorandum of 1844 — it is necessaiy to begin with it. 

It appears then that during the Emperor of Russia’s v isit to 
England in 1844, the long-iamiliar ^ Jiastciu Question ’ became 
the subject of conveisatioii between his Maj^ ty and some mem- 
bers of the then exi'atlng Government. No [)arlieiilar dllliculty 
respecting it had then arisen or seemed impending. action 
was called for in regard to it. I'lie communication made by 
the Emperor was accordingly nothing more than an explanation 
of the general j)iiiiciplcs of policy to which he profe^^'^ed hi^ 
anxiety to adhere. After the Emj)eiors return to Russia the 
substance of this communication on his part was eml)odied in a 
Memorandum, which was tiJinsmitted to Lord Aberdeen, then 
Minister for Foieign Afiaii-'-. Being simply a memorandum of 
verbal communications, and not being a document on which it 
was asked or proposed that finy action should l)e taken, it 
appears to have been shown only to tho^c JVIiuisteiN with whom 
the conversations had been held. Ijord Derby, in his s])ccch on 
the Address to the Throne, tadv observed that of these ilinistcrs 
Lord Ahcidcen is now the only survivor. J^ord Derby iniglii 
have added that if Ihei*' had Ixen any other sniwivor, he would 
not have ventured to -uake n-^e of this niemoianduin as lie 
attempted to do. The two other iMini^ters were Sir Robert 
Peel and the Duke < f Wellington ; and if the terms ol that 
document had remained still niiknown, these three names, oi 
any one of them, would have been a sutHcient miarantce that if 
contained nothing which it was uiibccorning an English Minister 
to receive. 

Accordingly it may he safely said that if the Emjioror of 
Russia had adhered to the priirdples he pr(‘ri‘'-‘5ed in this meruo- 
randiun, the present war would never have arisen. It conlaiiis 
these main propositions : 

That the maintennneo of the Tortc, in its existing inde- 
pendence and its existing extent of territory, is a grea^ object of 
European policy : that, in order to this maintenance, the sc\cral 
Powers should abstain iicmi making demandb upon it, con- 
ceived in a selfish interest, or from assuming towards It an 
attitude of ^ exclusive dictation that in the event of the Porte 
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giving to any one of the Powers just cause of complaint^ that 
Power sliould be aided by the rest in its endeavours to have 
such cause removed, so that all occasion of conflict should " 
avoided: that all the European Powers should urge on the 
Porte the duty of conciliating its Christian suhiects, and should 
at the same time use all their influence with those subjects 
to keep them to their allegiance : that in the event of any 
unforeseen calamity befalling the Turkish Empire, llussia and 
England should agree together as to the courcsc to be pursued : 
lastly, the Mcmoiandum suggests that it would bo wise to 
provide against such an event by anticipation, and to come in 
respect ot it to some jncvlous agreement. 

No such agreement was come to in consequence of this Memo** 
randuni. It remained simply as a declaration and explanation 
of the ideas entertained by the Emperor of Eusbia on a subject 
of great interest to Europe. It was eommimicated as such by 
Lord Aberdeen to the French Minister. It was transfeiTcd to 
tlu‘ hands of each Secretary of State lor Foreign Affairs who 
bueeceded to office : it has passed in tiirn^ tlirougli the hands of 
Lord Palmerston, of Lord (haiuille, of Jjord Alalmesbury, of 
Loid JohnTlu&boll, and of Loid Clarendon. Loul Malmc&bury 
informs us that within fort^-elght lioiirs of his apj>ointmeut this- 
IMcinorandum w.is brought under his sjieeial n(/tice by Baron 
Brunnow. But lie appears to have treated it very much ag it 
had been treated bidbie — ns a document containing a detdaration 
of very excellent jirinciples to which it would be mo^t satisfactory 
that the Enqicror of Uussia bhould continue liio adherence, but 
which called for no action or decdsiun whatever on the part of 
the Eiiglibh Government. 

It is obvious tliat until home event happened, or some dispute 
aroH' which was likely to disturb the lelatioiih of Turkey v\ith 
one or more of the European Powerh tliih musl ha\e coiitimied 
to be the view taken of the ivubhian Memorandum. And whin 
any buch dispute should arise, the only ])ractical U'-c of the 
Memorandum w'Ould be to remind liusbia of her own principles, 
and fo help her to put them into jiractice. It was not until 
nearly six years after the visit of the Emperor of Ilussia to 
England, in ltS44, that any such event or dispute arose. 

That cloud, then ‘ no bigger than a man s Jiaiid,’ wdiith now 
darkens Europe, rose over the Holy Lmd. France, the earliest 
of the Christian nations to enter into di]>loihatic relations with 
the '^f iirk, had secured by early treaties an interest in the pri- 
vileges of the Latin monks in Syria. During the course of 
several generations those privileges in re.^pcct to the custody of 
buildings and Holy Places, bad come to be soinewdiat divided 
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with ri\^l communities of the Eastern Church. The restoration 
of those privileges to the Latins according to the strict letter of 
ancient Treaties was the demand of France, The continuance 
of the exiting state of things was the demand of tlic Greeks. 

It was on the 20th May, 1850*, that Sir S. Canning wrote to 
inform Lord Palmerston that the conflieting interests of the 
Latin and Greek Churches in the East were likely soon to come 
into ciJIision in respect to the Holy Places. In the beginning 
of 185 If the Russian Minister at Constantinople is first men- 
tioned by Sir S. Canning as appearing in the quaircl on behalf 
of his Government, and protesting in the Emperor’s name 
ngainst any change in the status quo. 

Fully aware of the dangerous contest which such a di^j^ntc 
was likely to raise ])ctwccn the Powers who assume a protecting 
interest in the rival Churches, the Porte endeavoured by every 
expedient of delay to avoid committing itself on cither side. 
Such expedients arc not unfamiliar with any oflicial authorities: 
with all Eastern Governments they seem to be inexhaiistilde- 
Tfae whole of 1851 and the early part of 1852 wore passed in 
negotiations without any determinate result. Lord Palmerston’s 
instructions to the English ]\Iinistcr were to watch and report 
the progress of the quarrel; but to hold himself absolutely 
neutral between tlic contending parties. 

In March, 1852, it seemed as if a settlement had been arrived 
at; and on the 19th of the month. Sir S. Canning wrote to 
Lord Malmesbury * to announce the termination of the l()ng- 

* pending question of the Syrian Sanctuaries.’ { The despatch 
reached England on the omIn<ms date of the 1st of April ; 
the evasive measures to which the Porte resorted speedily 
opened the whole question in an aspect more serious than before, 
and ere the end of the autumn Lord Malmesbury was informed 
by Sir II. Seymour § from St. Petersburgh, and by Colonel 
IldSscd from Constantlnoi)le, that the question had become one 
of real anxiety, from the menacing position assumed towards 
the Porte by the Powers interested in its solution. Lord 
Malmesbury adhered, nevertheless, to the policy of his pre- 
decessor in oflSce, and in a despatch dated December 14. 1852, 
directed Colonel Rose to abstain from ^any direct or official 
^ interference in a question with which, in itself, Her Majesty’s 

* Government have nothing to do.’ If 

As this was the slate of matters when the present Govem- 
mcnl succeeded to office, and substantially the same policy was 
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pursued by them In respect to the question of the Holy F!aec9, 
we desire to make licrc an observation on the principle involved 
in it. The right of J’ ranee to claim a legal interest in. the 
privileges of the Latin Church in Syria rested on speetfic 
treaties or capitulations. It was not sirnpl; the desii'C of a 
great Koman Catholic Power to protect the Roman CuthoKc 
Church. 13ut the riglit of Russia to support the rival chuiaii?€4* 
the Greek community did not rest, or profess to rest, ou anj 
such specific obligations. It was founded on a sort of tradi- 
tional and qualified protectorate, and on the hajjit of the Porte 
in communicating to Russia, from time to time, finiiaue and 
promises issued in favour of the Greeks. Such a protefrtotate, 
even in respect to the question of the Holy Places, was, un- 
questionably, not free from objection in point of princijde; and 
to assume, upon tlie strength of it, a riglit to menace the Porte^ 
did obviously involve a claim very easy of indefinite extenskm. 
Still, tlic Government of Lord Derby felt, as tlic 
Government had also felt, that it was no jjart of the duty or tlis 
j)olicy of England to take part against Russia on this abstraci 
ground; and that, as tlie difficulty had not then been raised at 
her instance, and the specific demand she made was not in itself 
unreasonable, it would be unwise and unsafe for Turkey ta 
question (hat (jualilied and limited watch over Greek interest;^ 
in the liast, on which alone she could pretend, even as regarded 
the Syrian Sanctuaries, to make any demand at all. 

Although, therefore, the question of the Holy Places tad 
thus assumed a very serious asj)cct during the latter mnutlis 
Lord Derby’s Government," and although it did undoubtedly 
involve, or rather because it did involve, tlie dangerous qucJstiDO 
of a Russian interest in the privileges of Christian subjects; of 
the Porte, — tliere caJi be no doubt of the substantial wLdoia (of* 
the course which tliat Government pursued in instriictiiig: tb& ■ 
Rritisli Minister to hold himself absolutely aloof from both tlic 
contending parties 

It does not ajipear to have occurred to Lord Malmesbury wlicn!. 
in oflicc, tliat any difterent light was thrown on this polhy by 
the Memorandum of 1844, which was then in his own keepusg* 
lie can hardly have forgotten it. Though rather an old sli«y 
to the succeeding Ministers, to him at least it was a new clocu- 
jiucnt ; and his special attention had been called to it by Rairmi 
Rrunnovv. Yet, the prijiciples laid down in that MemorandHia 
were not without an important bearing on the ominous queatuHi 
which had arisen in the East. That of which the Enaperor 
spoke, ill 18 14, as a distant and only possible contingency^ had 
actually occurred in 1852, and called for the decision rf fliC: 
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En/?HsIi Governmenf. Two great PoAvers, one of them being 
Bussiii itself, felt their honour and interests compromised in 
opposite directions by the conduct of* the Porte. Each of them 
was iiK.'llncd to suspect the other of assuming toAvards the AA’cak- 
ness of Turkey wliat the Alcmorandum of 1844 called an atti- 
tude ‘ of exclusive dictation.’ There could be no dotibt that a 
collision of these opposing interests would involve serious dangers 
to the peace of Europe, and as little doubt that those dangers 
might ultimately prccii)itate the fate of the Turkish Empire. 
The case, then, Jiad actually arisen contemplated in the JMemor- 
andum ; and the principles on Avhich Kussia th^veiii professed 
her desire to act, became a matter of immediate interest. Yet 
these principles, as there explained, do not seem to have aiai med 
Lord Derby, or to have induced him to alter his policy of non- 
interference. 

Bearing these facts in mind, it is not difficult to estimate the 
character of those strictures which have been passed upon the 
conduct of the present Govcrninoiit, Avhen, within twenty days 
after Lord Malmesbury’s last despatch*, — under precisely the 
same circumstances and in reference to the same state of affairs, 
— the same vicAvs and principles Avorc rcjicatcd by the Emperor 
in his confidential communications with Sir II. Seymour. 

It is not true, as was pretended in the late debate, that this 
coniinunicntiim Avas first made by the Emperor in immediate and 
gratuitous connexion Avlth his congratulations on the formation 
of a new Government, or on tlie return of any one Minister to 
office. This is simi>ly a in -statement of facts. Sir H. Sey- 
mour specially relates that u^uaI and natural courtesy on tlie 
part of the Emperor, Avitli reference to that event, ended with- 
out any allusion to Eastern affairs; that he, fcjir H. Seymour, 
himself introduced the subject of the Eastern question, and 
that the Emperor evinced some reluctance to enter upon any 
discussion Avitli regard to it.f 

The first of these communications took place on the 9th of 
January. 

The prevailing idea throughout the Emperor’s language is 
that of the alleged decro 2 )itijde and decay of the Turkisli 
Empire. The prevailing wish and desire professed is, that 
of maintaining with England a perfect ^ open understanding 
on the policy to be lairsucd towards the Ottoman Porte.* 
There Avas notliing surprising in the fact that he should 
renew these intlmatic.us in the circumstances and at the time. 
For whether the long-clierishcd opinions of the Emperor on 
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the instability of Turkish rule in Europe, arising from in- 
ternal causes, Avere just or not, it was undeniable that the 
complications which had then actually arisen niiglit speedily 
involve the (lovernment of the Sultan in dangers of the most 
formidable kind. Tliose circumstances had actually occurred 
Avhich, it had been long foreseen, involved most peril to its 
safety. Supposing, therefore, that the Emperor was sincere 
in his desire to deal openly with England, and that at the 
same time he felt his honour or his traditional claims coinj^ro- 
mised in respect to the Holy i^laces, nothing could be more 
natural than that he should reiterate convictions which had 
long been liiiniliar to his mind, and which must have risen witli 
fresh force bel’orc it in the exisfing position of affairs. The 
fact of his doing so did not necessarily imply any desire on his 
part to precipitate the difliculties against which he had so long 
prol'ccsed liis anxiety to provide: and his emphatic declarations 
were to the effect that it Avas not his intention or desire to 
do so. 

The account of the conversation of the 14th •Fanuary reached 
England on the (ith Eobruary. Jt was the duty of the G-overn- 
ment, of course, in the first place, to de(‘linc entering into any 
previous engagem<*nt Avith Kussia apart from the other Powers 
of Europe, in :i matter which Avas of cfpial interest to them all. 
Ijiit this having been done', the immediate j)olicy to be pursued 
in the circumslauces ol' the time, Avns in no Avay affected by 
that communication. There Avere two suj)positions ])ossiblc as 
to the language of the Emperor. The declaration of Ids desire 
to act Avitli ])erfect o[)enncs3 towards England, and to abstain 
from any steps calculated to precipitate the late of Turke}", 
might be sincere, or it miglit be deceptive. If it Avas sincere, 
as Sir H. Seymour believed it to be, the duty and the policy of 
England would be to aid in the speedy solution of that dan- 
gerous (piestioii Avhich Avas then pending in the East, and Avhicli 
was every day committing more and niorc decijly the honour 
and interests of two powerful nations in antagonism to each 
other and to the Porte. 11^ on the contrary, the Emperor wag 
insincere, it Avas equally important that that question should be 
settled, under cover of which it Avas alone possible for him to 
conceal the object of Ids ambition, and the nature of his 
designs. 

IJerc then, Ave Avoiild observe, once for all, that this neces- 
sarily continued to be the position and the policy of England until 
the linal settlement of the dispute respecting the Holy Places. 
IShe had no interest in it, except in so far as it might involve 
ulterior consequences. The great object Avas to avoid entering 
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into the merits of that dispute at all — to urge moderation on 
both sides, and to maintain a position of entire impartiality — 
acting solely in the interests of European peace. In pursuance 
of this line of policy it was the csi)ecial duty of the English 
Government to deprecate on both sides those threatening move- 
ments of fleets and armies with which cacli party might be dis- 
posed to back its diplomatic agents; biicausc such movements 
had the double effect of committing them more deeply to a spirit 
of mutual hostility, and of exposing the Turkish Empire to im- 
minent internal and external dangers. 

The reply of Lord John lliissell to the Emperors confidential 
communication was dated on the 9th February, and it laid 
down those principles, in so far as it was then rcquh’^c to 
declare them, with equal dignity and precision. 

The same prlnci])les determined the ])osition of the English 
Government, not only with respect to Ivussia, but with respect 
to France. To have Identified ourselves at that time with the 
cause of France, Avuukl have been to compromise our hoj)Cs of 
successful mediation. Exactly the same language was licld to 
both in respect to the urgent necessity of arresting every 
threatening movement which might tend to imjdicatc farther 
the honour of either ])arty, and of settling by compromise and 
negotiation the difficulties which had arisen.* 

No definite indication had at that time been given on the 
part of liussia of any ulterior designs. Even if it had, it is 
clear that the policy of England would have been still tlie same 
— to remove out of tlic way as speedily as possible those disputes 
on which she could not ass* tine an absolute identity with the 
policy of France, in order to unite cordially with her on those 
iu which the two nations wore thoroughly agreed. 

Lord J. Jlusselfs reply reached Ht. Petersburgh on the 20th 
February, and ^vas read to tl:c Emperor on the 21st. It was 
on this occasion that Ills Majesty entered into those details 
with respect to the ultimate disjiosal of the Turkish territory 
which have excited so much attention. However suspicious 
that language may have been, it is but just to remember that 
it was accompanied with declarations as emphatic as before, 
that he neither wished nor intcndcil to bring about the fall he 
anticipated, and that he connected that expectation ju-lncipally 
with the dangerous aspect of the contest res])cctiiig the Jloly 
Places. 

Tiie account of this second conversation did not reach Eng- 
land until the Gtb of March; and it is important to observe 
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that more than a week before this date Lord Stratford had 
been sent, with his instructions, to Constantinople. 

These instructions, of date the 25th February*, cfFcctually 
disprove the assertions made in the I louse of Lords, that that 
JMinister was armed with no definite policy, :.iid that no general 
understanding was come to with France for tliiicly co- 0 ])cration 
in the East. In respect to the Holy Places, Lord Stratford 
Avas instructed to give in Paris the same counsel of moderation 
and forbearance as regarded the use of menace, which had 
already been urged at St. Petersburgh, and to offer his best 
exertions to ctfect a settlement of that cpicstlon by peaceful 
means. On the general priiici[)lcs of polic}’^ in respect to 
Turkov, and what has been called the ^ Eastern Question,’ he 
Avas instructed to assure the French GoAxrnmcnt of our belief 
in a jjLifect identity of interest between the two nations; ^and 
^ that nothing, ihcreforc, need prevent their cordial co-operation 
‘ in maintaining the integrity and independence of the Turkish 
^ Empire.’ And lastly, in the event of any danger to the 
Ottoman Empire appearing immineni, he was authorised to call 
for the assistance of the fleet at J\lalta. 

Lord Stratford had not left England many days, Avhen the 
Hussian sjiccial Envoy reached his destination at Constantinople. 
The account of this CA^ent reached England on the 19th ISIarchf ; 
and it appeared that the circumstances of tliat arrival had been 
so threatening in the estimation of Coloiud liose, that, on the 
7th, he had despatched a message to our fleet to approach the 
Avaters of the East.J Considering the lesson which the English 
CTOAXTiimeiit had just been inculcating on others^ — that hasty 
naval and military movements Avcrc, aboA^e all things, to bo 
deprecated in the intcix'st of Turkey and of Europe — it did 
not seem probable that liord Stratford Avould have approved of 
such a step; and it soon appeared § that Avlthin a few days 
Colonel .Rose had himself seen reason to take a calmer view of 
the slate of affiiirs, and had despatched a second message to 
Malta to countermand the first. 

Lord Stratford, having gone by Paris and Vienna, did not 
reach Constantinople until tlic 5th of April, and the account of 
his arrival did not reach England until the 19th. 

In the meantime, however, some important communications 
had taken place. On the Cth of March T-.ord Clarendon had 
received the Emperor’s observations on the reply of Lord tlohn 
Russell to his first confidential communication, and these Avere 
more formally recorded in a memorandum received on the 19th.|| 
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The Emperor disclaimed entirely * either plans of partition or 
‘ conventions to be binding beforehand.’ He admitted that ‘ no 
‘ real crisis had arisen to render the fall of Turkey imminent.’ 
He professed that if France would act with moderation towards 
the Forte, he also would abstain from menace; and, finally, 
renewed his protestation of a desire to act with entire openness 
towards the English CJovcrnment. Xext, on the 4tli April, 
Lord Clarendon received from Sir IT. Seymour a report of the 
reply given by the Russian Government to his inquiries respect- 
ing the objects of Friiice Mciichikolf’s mission. That reply* 
conveyed a specific assurance that ^ an mljustment of the dif- 
^ ficultics respecting the Holy Places would settle all matters in 
^ dispute between Russia and the Porte;’ and ‘that the ChaL- 
^ celior was not aware that Prince j\Ienchikotf' had any other 
^ grievances to bring forward.’ 

As reports, however, continued to reach l^ord Clarendon of 
military movements observable in the south of Jiussia, he directed 
Sir II, Seymour, on the 5th of April, to ask an explanation of 
them from the Itussian Government. On the lltht he heard 
from Colonel Hose that the liussian Ambassador was reported 
to have proposed to the Porte a secret treaty; and on the 15th { 
he received from the same source certain j)articulars which 
seemed to give to that report some definiteness and authenti- 
city. 

It was on the same day that Baron Brunnovv communicated 
to the Government the most formal and cxf)licit assurances of 
his Court — not merely, in g^'oeral terms, that the Emperor’s 
‘ desire and determination wen to respect the independence and 
‘ the integrity of the Turkish J^nipire ; ’ but specifically, that 
‘ all the idle rumours to whicli the arrival of Prince AlencliikofF 
‘ in the Ottoman capital had given rise, the occupation of the 
^ Principalities, hostile and threatening language to the I’orte, 

^ &c., were not only exaggerated, but even destitute of any vsort 
‘of foundation;’ and lastly, ‘ that the mission never had, and 
‘ had not then, any object but that Avhich had been communi- 
^ cated to the British Government.’ § With such assurances as 
these nothing remained but to await the arrival of Ijord Strat- 
ford at Constantinople, — his report, and his advice. 

The news of his arrival reacijcd Englanu on the 19th, and his 
first detailed despatch on the 26th of April. On the one hand, 
it was satisfactory to know that the Turkish Government ‘ had 
^ every appearance of understanding that the interests of the 
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* Porte had been more judiciously consulted by the detention of 
^ the fleet, than by its appeanince in the waters of the Archi- 
‘ pclago.’ On the other hand, it seemed no longer open to 
doubt that Prince Menchikoft‘ had indicated the existence of 
some ulterior demands, beyond the settlement of the question 
respecting the Holy Places. 

In the anxiety which the confirmation of this fact occasioned. 
Lord Stratford’s opinion w^as not wanting to the (jovernment; 
and it was in strict conformity with the general principles on 
wdiich, as before explained, they were predisposed to act. To 
the Ministers of the Sultan lie reported himself as having used 
tlie following language : — ‘ Endeavour to keep the aftair of the 

* Holy Places separate from the ulterior proposals, wdiatever 
^ they may be, of lliisaia. Should they be found, on ex- 
^ amination, to carry with them that degree of influence over 
^ the Christian subjects of the Porte, in favour of a Foreign 
‘ Power, which might eventually prove dangerous or seriously 
‘ inconvenient to the exercise of tlie Sultan’s legitimate authority, 
^ his Majesty’s jMinisters cannot be denied the right of declining 
® them, wdiich would not prevent the removal, by direct sove- 
^ reign authority, of any existing abuse, or the more strict 
^ execution by the Porte itself, of any treaty engagement 
‘ alfordlng to Russia a fair ground of remonsjbrancc.’ * A second 
despatch from Lord Stratford, dated three days later, inclosed 
a co])y, ‘ at least, in substance,’ of the secret treaty which Prince 
Menchikoff’ had proposed to the Porte, and indicated his opinion 
on the dangers it involved. 

Put there was a preliminary point, quite as important as the 
nature of these new proposals on the part of Russia, on whicli the 
Covernment must have looked with care to the opinion and ira- 
jn’cssions of Lord Stratford. The fact of such proposals being 
made at all, if made with the authority of the Emperor, implied 
a very loose understanding on his ^art, to say the least of it, of 
the repeated assurances he had given. It was hardly possible that 
such proposals could have been made without authority ; but it 
was quite possible that along witli the authority to make them, 
there was also an authority to de[)art from them, if necessary or 
advisable. The secret mode in which they Avere made, as if to 
avoid committing, in tJic face of Europe, his Government to 
their support, seemed to favour such a supposition. If it were 
so, it Avould be the interest and the object of all concerned not 
to commit Russia more than she herself desired to be committed. 
What then was the impression of Lord Stratford 'at that time? 
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In his first despatch of the 6th, reasoning on general princli>les, 
he reported himself as liaving used this language to tlic Porte : 
' The personal character of the Emperor Nicholas, and his obli- 

* gal ions in common with the other great Powers of Christendom, 
^ and his frequent declarations of rcsj)cct for the independence 

* of the Turkish Empire, exclude the suspicion of any attempt 
^ to carry his point by mere ai’bitraiy force, lie lies under the 

* restraint of moral, as well as political considerations. He 
' could not throw off the mask and com])el the Porte to accept, 
^ on no distinct grounds of treaty, propositions materially 

* aftecting the Sultan’s relations with a large portio.i of his sub- 

* jects, and consequently to a certain degree his position in the 

* general scale of power, without cx[)osing himself to scveio 
^ censure, and risking interests of the most important description. 

* Were it, however, to turn out, contrary to all reasonable cal- 
' culation, that his ambassador wa^ authorised to proceed to 

* extremities, tlic Porte would still have the resource of re- 

^ serving its compliance until it had consulted with those of its 
^ allies, who, together with Russia, 'were parties to the treaty of 
^ 1841.’^ , 

Five days later, on the llthf, he reported the tone of the 
Russian Ambassador as considerably softened ; ^ that Ins object 
^ was to reinstate Russian influence in Turkey on an exclusive 
^ basis, and in a commanding and stringent form ; but that there 

* was no question of a defensive treaty, and unless as a consequence 
^ of the late naval movement from Toulon^ no thouyht of military 
^ intimidation for the jyresenV l!f3 reported farther a very favour- 
able account of the conciliatory disposition of the French Am- 
bassador ; and added, in respect to Austria, that, ^ allhough there 

* was still a leaning towards Russia, she Avould not support 
^ IMncc Menchikoff in any proposals tending to inci’casc the 
' influence of that Power at the expense of Turkish inde- 

* pendencc. Upon the wliole,’^ord Stratford concluded, ‘there 

* is reason to hope that the clouds Avliich have hung over 
^ Turkey of late will finally disperse without a storm, though 

* not, perhaps, without some further causes for anxiety, and the 
^ interference of friendly counsels.’ 

Up to this date, then, it will be observed that England was 
still restrained from identical action with Fiance, by the neces- 
sity of preserving her mediatorial cliaractcr in the (picstion of 
the Holy Places, and by well-founded hopes that her mediation 
would succeed. All danger of viohaicc on the part of Russia, 
all the military'prcparations within her own frontier, had, u}) to 
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this time, been apparently connected with the conduct of her 
rival in that question. But Lord Stratford, with much judg- 
ment and ability, had made use of the ^ew designs now betrayed 
by Prince Menchikoff, to impress successfully on the French 
Minister the immense importance of an early rottlerfient of that 
question, so that when it should be out of the wjiy, France and 
England might bring their united influence to bear against the 
ulterior aims of Russia. 

It was not until the 9th May that the Government were 
informed that . this great object had been elFcctcd ; and tliat 
about the 25th April the question of the Holy Places had been 
definitively settled to the satisfaction of the French and Russian 
embassies.* 

Immediately thereafter, Lord Clarendon addressed the Rus- 
sian Government exi)ressing surprise at the new and unexpected 
demands advanced by Prince MencliikofF in its name, and warn- 
ing it that England would strictly adhere to lier ancient policy 
of assisting the Sultan to maintain his independence. On the 
ISthf the Government further heard that Prince Menchikoff, 
having, to some extent, altered and modified the proposed Con- 
vention or Treaty, had made a more jieremptory demand for its 
acccptjince. Withiii tlirce days thereafter, on the 22nd f, farther 
accounts arrived from Lord Stratford which involved his opinion 
on tlic most important of all questions at the time, — viz. how far 
it was wise for the Porte, or for England, in its interest and 
support, to assume an attitude likely to precipitate a crisis. 
Lord Stratford says: — ^I advised the Turkish Government 
^ to open a door for negotiation in the Note to be prepared, and 
‘ to wltlihold no concession compatible with the real welfare and 
‘ indc[)cndcncc of the Empire. In rising to take leave, I was 
^ asked by the Grand Vizier, whether any reliance could be 

• placed on the eventual approach of Her Majesty’s squadron in 
‘ the Mediterranean. I replied that I considered the position In 
^ its present stage to be one of a moral character, and couse- 
‘ quently, that its dlflicultics or hazards, whatever they might be, 

‘ should be rather met by acts of a similar description, than by 
‘ demonstrations calculated to increase alarm and provoke rcsent- 
^ ment.’ In this policy and opinion Lord Stratford was cordially 
suj)ported by the French Minister. * I left him,’ says Lord 
Stratford in the same despatch, ^ with the impression that we 
^ were both on the same ground ; that he, no more than myself, 

‘ contemplated an appeal to the squadrons without express 

* orders from home ; that he disapproved of the proposed Sened 
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‘ (or Convention); that he fully appreciated the dangers involved 
' in the tcrjiis of its first and second articles, and deprecated the 

* peremptory attitude assumed by the Itussian Ambassador, at 
^ the same time that he entered into all those considerations 

, ' whicli naturally result from the weakness of the Turkish Em- 

* pirc.’ 

It lias been asserted in Parliament, that if the English Govern- 
ment had listened to the advice of France, a more energetic 
course would have been taken at an earlier time. Tills, however, 
is a total misrepresentation of the fact. It is true that France, 
during the controversy respecting the Holy Places, had, very 
naturally, been more disposed than the English Government to 
a policy of action and alarm. But even in that question, in 
which her own feelings were so much concerned, she had, wr 
some time, acted on the advice of the English Government ; she 
had accepted its assistance with entire good faith, and with an 
honourable desire to escape from the difficulties of her position 
without eiidaiigering the peace of Europe. And the moment 
that controversy had been settled, and her judgment became free 
from a necessary bias, her ojiinion united itself still more firmly 
with that of England, respecting the wisest course to be pursued 
in the interests of Turkey, and of European peace. Accordingly, 
the French Cabinet now came to precisely the same conclusion 
as that reported by the Ambassadors on the spot. Indeed the 
language of the French Government was even more decided 
in its tone of conciliation than that of the English Minister. 
Lord Cowley on the 23rd MayJ reported that M. Drouyn de 
Lliuys ^recommended prudence and conciliation. While adiiiil- 
^ ting the validity and force Oi the objections taken by the Otto- 

* man Ministers to Prince Mcnchikolf’s demands, he could not 

* assume the responsibility of advisiny the Porte to reject them. 
^ He had recommended that those objections should be carefully 
' stated, and laid before the Great Powers of Europe.’ The 
Turkish Ministers having indicated a hope of active assistance 
from France, ^ this hope' says Lord Cowley, ^ had not been en- 
^ couraged by M. de la Cour, who appears to have abstained from 
‘ doing more than i ecogiii.^ing that the Porte would be ])erfectly 
^ justified in refusing the demand of Prince Menchikolf, with- 
^ out, however, advising her to adopt that line of conduct,’ 

On the same day on wliicli the dcjspatcu was received, formal 
assurances were exchanged between the Governments of France 
and England of their mutual desire to co-operate in upholding 
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the Turkiah Empire, and to act with this view in ^ cordial con- 
‘ cert.’* 

Four days after the date of these assurances, on the 28th of 
May, the Government heard by telegraph of the final rupture of 
diplomatic relations between Kussia and Turkey, and of th^ 
departure of Prince Menchikoff from Constantinople. ^ 

Although Lord Stratford’s impression in reference to this 
possible event, had been to the efieet that there Avas no danger 
of any hostile aggression as to the result of the failure of the 
pending negotiations, yet his last despatch had implied fears 
which it Avas impossible to overlook. lie spoke of the expected 
Avithdrawal of the liussian Embassy as ^ giving amide room for 

* the Avorst conjectures, and even the most painful apprehensions.’ 
There Avas still much to be said, indeed, for continuing to abstain 
from naval and military movements.. Such movements arc essen- 
tially an appeal to arms, and when once begun, they can be 
rarely stopped until the final issue to Avhich they point is tried. 
Yet, on the other hand, the rupture of diplomatic relations might 
result in iimncdlate Avar ; Turkey Avas Aveak and comparatively 
cx])oscd ; it Avas, at least, possible that Kussia might entertain 
the violent designs Avhich had so often been attributed to her. 
Her late assurances had certainly not been kept; there Avas the 
most solid ground for suspicion ami alarm. No Government 
could incur the responsibility of not taking such precautions 
as Avcrc possible against sudden violence on the part of llussia. 
The immediate decision of the Cabinet, therefore, after hearing of 
the rupture of diplomatic relations, appears to have been to direct 
the fleets to api)roach the AA^aters of the Archipelago, and to 
place them, Avith more specific instructions than before, at the 
disposal of Lord Stratford. Iii addition to the general discretion 
left to him, it Avas specially exjdaiiicd by J^ord Clarendon that 
‘ a declaration of Avar by ttussia against Turkey, the embark- 
^ atlon of troops at Sebastopol, or any other well-established fact, 

* denoting intentions of uuinistakeable hostility, Avould, in the 
^ opinion of the Government, justify him in sending for the flect.’f 

This Avas on tlie oOih of JMay ; and in about a fortnight 
afterwards the combined fleets of Jingland and J^Vance AVcrc at 
anchor in Lesika Lay. J As this movement of the fleets to the 
neighbourhood of the D.'irdanclles Avas undoubtedly a critical 
stage in the transactions Avhicli have ended in war, it is jight to 
consider, Avith close attention, the exact position of affairs, and 
the precise object which was then in view. 

There could be but two objects in that movement, — the oiie^ 
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special and definite, the other general, but easily understood. 
The specific object was to be at hand in case of any sudden 
attack on the capital of the Turkish Empire, or on its immediate 
neighbourhood, by the naval forces of Russia, or by the combined 
i action of a fleet and army. The general object could only be 
what Nesselrode called a ^demonstration comminatoire that 
is to say, an intimation to both parties that the Western Powers 
were prepared to support the Sultan against a policy of violence 
on the part of Russia. 

For the first purpose it is cnougli to say that the movement 
of the fleets was not made earlier than was imperatively 
demanded by the responsible position in whicli the Government 
would have stood, if, by any possible accident, such a ipovement 
had been made too late. 

The second purpose is that respecting which by fiir the most 
important and critical considerations arise. Would it have been 
better, with this i)urpose in view, to have made a naval de- 
monstration at an earlier time ? It has been common to say, in 
defence of the Government, that it is impossible to found any 
sure opinion on ex post facto speculations as to what would 
have happened, if such and such supposed measures had been 
taken. W c arc disposed to take stronger ground. It is true, 
indeed, that no speculative conclusion of such a kind can ever be 
susceptible of actual proof. Rut in this case, whether judged 
by probabilities as they were then seen, or by actual results 
as they subsequently apj)earcd, the eourse taken seems to liavc 
been clearly right. I^ct it be remcinbered that there arc cer- 
tain great general principles on which those who are charged 
with the conduct of alfairs in times of difficulty and danger are 
bound to act. Governments are not at liberty to play a game 
of hazard on the dread I ul issues of peace and war. It is their 
duty to found their conduct on the known laws which affect the 
Avills of men. Now tlicre arc two opposite motives which may 
be brought to bear on tlie policy of States. There is the fear of 
danger there is the Icar of being supposed to fear it. AVith 
great and powerful iiations the last of these two influences, if 
once brought to bear, is very apt to extinguish every other. It 
is not a leading but a compelling force. It ceases to be a motive, 
and becomes a necessity. This is true of such States under all 
forms of Government. Rut it is especially true of such as arc 
ruled in the way most subject to the impulses of pride and 
passion, viz.. Despotisms and Democracies: It was on this 
ground that England had so perseveringly inculcated forbear- 
ance, not merely in the use, but in the show of force. To 
bring the mere fear of danger to bear successfully upon a 
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Power like Russia, it must be indicated in a way not too 
apj)arent to itself, and as much as possible concealed from otliers. 
This had been done alrcJidy. Russia was perfectly aware of the 
view which the English Government would take of her new 
attempt on the independence of Turkey. It was therefore that 
she had concealed that attempt, and denied it to the last. It 
was therefore that she had so often reiterated her assurances, and 
renewed lier promises ; and it was under no other influences that 
Prince MenchikofF had thrice abated his terms before he broke 
off relations with the Porte. On general princlf)les, therefore, 
as well as with reference to the condition of Turkey, it liad 
seemed wise up to that time to abstain from threatening de- 
monstrations. Suliscquent events liave gone far to prove the 
truth of that conclusion. For the p.irticular purpose for which 
the fleets were moved, their presence in the neighbourhood of 
Constantlnojflc was, for ought we knew then, and for ought we 
know now, absolutely required. For any more general pur]K)se 
of intimidating a Power whose strcngtii is in armies, and to 
W’hich the most obvious flcld of aggression ngaiu4 I'nrkoy was 
in inland and defenceless provinces — it did not seem likely then, 
and it is quite certnin now, that that movement could have 
exercised no real cflect. Prudential considerations in favour of 
tlic same causes arising out of tiie condition of the Turkish 
Empire, liad, up to the last inoin».mt, been report(Kl to the 
Government by Jjord Stratford de Rcdclifle. 

It was on the very same day — the 30th May, on which the En- 
glish Govt'rnineiit ordered the departure of the fleet from Malta, 
that th(i Em[)eror of Russia committed liimselfto the occupation 
of the JVinc.ipalitics, if, within eight days, the Mcnchikofl' idti- 
inatum were not accepted by tlie Porte, 'idiis fact is of itself suf- 
ficient to dispose of two argiimciiis, one used by the Emperor of 
Russia, the other by those who, in this country, have blamed the 
conduct of tlie Government. Russia afterwards asserted tliafc she 
was driven to make this tlircat, and to execute this movement, 
by the counter threat and the counter movement of the combined 
fleets. This is simply false, as the above facts and dates de- 
monstrate. Rut the same facts and dates are eqiitilly eflectual 
to disprove the argument of those who maintain that cither a 
more decided movcineiit of the fleets at that time, or a tlireat to 
pass the Dardanelles if the Pruth were crossed, would have 
prevented the occupation of the Principalities. For, as the 
French Government observed in one of those subsequent 
despatches which do so much credit to their ability as well as to 
their honour — ^ on the 31st of May this decision (viz., that of 
‘ occupying the Provinces), was adopted with a degree of 
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^ solemnity which left no room for a Government jealous of its 
^ dignity, to modify it.’ This is obviously true, and the presence 
of the combined squadrons in the waters of the Bosphorus, or 
oven in the J^iack Sea, eould have had no possible effect on the 
passing of the Pruth. It is needless to dwell on the prior 
difficulty that until the Pruth had been crossed, or otherwise the 
Porte was at declared war with Russia, it would have been a 
violation of Treaties for the fleets to have passed the Dardanelles. 

P rorn the date of the order to the fleets to repair to Besika 
Bay, to that of the declaration of war against Russia on the 
part of Turkey, there is an interval of four months. Tins last 
event did not take place until the 4th of October. These four 
months were maii'ily occupied by active preparations for war on 
both sides, and by unremitting exertions on the part of the 
great Powers to bring about a settlement of the quarrel by 
means of negotiation. And having now traced the policy of the 
English Government in respect to the employment or tlie show 
of force up to the point at which we have now arrived, let us 
examine with equal care the ju’inciplcs which had guided and 
continued to guide their diplomatic efforts in the cause of peace. 

As soon as the question of the Holy Places had been settled, 
it only remained to deal with the new ])roposals which had 
been indicated by Russia. These proposals called for the most 
serious consideration of the Government as to the policy to be 
pursued by England, as well as that which she was to recom- 
mend to the adoption of the Porte. Two vital (questions arose 
respecting them : first, as to the nature and effect of those ])ro- 
posals in tliemselvcs; secondly, as to the inode in which they 
might be most wisely met. 1 . regard to the first of these 
questions there w^as one great general princi]>le to which the 
necessity of adhering was apparent from the first. It has been 
weakly argued that none of the demands made by .Russia last 
spring could have involved the Turkish Government in any 
danger coinjiarablc with ^hat to which they would be exposed 
by war. But even if this were true as regards the interests of 
the Turks, it is not true eiiher of the interests of the countries 
of which they are tl'C present rulers, or of the interests of 
Europe in respect to them. The actual seizure of Turkey by 
Russian armies was not fhc only form of possession which it 
was the ancient interest and policy of EurOj^)e to prevent. The 
peculiar condition of Turkey gave fiicilities for absorption by 
another process, and if tliat process were allowed to proceed 
without (Mmtrol, every btep in advance would render it more 
and more difficult to resist successfully the ultimate design. If, 
therefore, the new demands of Russia were of a nature to indi- 
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cate the cominenceinent of such a process, Jiiid to give to the 
Emperor of Kussia a legal right of constant criticism, of in- 
terference, and ultimately of control over the internal govern- 
ment of Turkey, they could be regarded in no other light than 
as a march in the most formidable of all directions towards the 
Empire of the East. 

But there was another great principle to be n membered too. 
It has been contended on another side, with equal confusion as to 
the real point at issue, that Europe was bound to plunge into im- 
mediate war rather than permit the Sultan to com[)romise, by any 
promise or intimation whatever, some abstract theory of Turkish 
Independence or right to do what they will with their own’ 
Christian subjects. But those conditions of the Turkish Empire 
which exposed it to danger in the peculiar form to which we 
have referred, were conditions which lay in the nature of things, 
and were not to be altered or removed by a mere refusal to 
acknowledge their existence. Exceptional in their nature, they 
had long been necessarily and instinctively recognised as in- 
volving exceptional relations between that Empire and the 
Christian Powers of Europe. Even in times when Mussulman 
force was yet unabated, the Sultans had consented to recognise 
the natural interest of those Powers in the Christians who 
were subject to Mussulman dominion: and they had entered 
into engagements, more or less limited, with a view to its satis- 
faction. The gradual decline of Turkey during a hundred and 
fifty years, — a decline written in indelible characters on the 
history of Europe, and measured by the difference between her 
position then aiul her position now, — had not rendered such an 
acknowledgment less natural, or diminished the number of en- 
gagements corresponding with it. They had been entered into 
with France ami Austria; and one such promise, vague and 
general in its terms, had been given to that Great Power, 
whose Aveiglit had been licaviest upon her in the period of her 
decline, and Avhich had gained almost all the territories she had 
lost, 'fhat engagement with Kussia did not differ in principle 
from any similar promise given to any other Power. Greater 
danger attached to it in her case from the alliance between the 
forms of Christianity in Kussia and in Turkey, and more from 
the traditional tendencies and hopes of Muscovite ambition. 
Those Avho were interested in defeating the further aggrandise- 
ment of Kussia at the expense of Turkey, as all Europe was, 
might regret that any such promises had been ever given, or 
that the principle involved in these promises had ever been con- 
ceded. But this was only to regret that Turkey should be what 
Turkey is. It was not to assert abstract principles, from which 
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the nature of her jiosltion had loner led her to depart, any more 
than to restore to her territories which she had lost In the course 
of centuries, that Christian Powers could be called upon to 
endannjcr the cause of European peace. For many years it had 
been the utmost hope of their policy to maintain tlui status quo 
— a state which, in the opinion of many, had been found not 
incompatible with a rapid improvement, during late years, in 
the condition of Turkey, and with a gradual admission into her 
system of government, of the principles of Western civilisation. 

It followed from the balance of these fundamental consider- 
ations, that if the new demands of liussia were of a nature to 
confer upon her, in definite and legal form, rights of ] protectorate 
over the Christian sulijects of the Porte, they were demands 
which called for the resistance of Europe. But if on the cou- 
trary they either were — or could be reduced to — a simple rc- 
aflSrmation of existing treaties, it would be wxll to leave Ttussia 
this method of retreat from designs which she had indeed 
betrayed, but to which she was not yet openly committed. 

The Government then must have hHjkcd with anxiety to the ad- 
vice and opinion of Lord Stratford on this vital point. That opi- 
nion was very plainly intimated in the very same despatch which 
announced the settlement of the question respecting tlic Holy 
Places. Referring to the result of a conference he had had 
with the Turkish Minister, he says: ‘ Were IVinec Menchikoff 

* to prefer a simple confirmation of the articles of existing 

* treaties concerning the Greek religion, to no convention at all, 

' it might, we thought, be more advisable, on the whole, to meet 
‘ his wdshes in this rcsi)ect than to hazard the consequences, 

* whatever they might be, of his retiring in disgust.’ 

Such were the general j)rincij)lcs as avcH as the .special grounds 
on which I^ord Stratford cic liedclifib advised the .I\jite that if 
the demands of Russia could be reduced to a mere rc-aftirmation 
of existing treaties, or to giving her, in the form of a Note, some 
assurance of a nature not more entangling, it would he tvisc and 
prudent to settle the dispute on such a basis. It is not true, as 
has been most su]^crficially asserted, that the com plications 
which then threatcjied, and have since ari>cu, were the conse- 
quence of those existing treaties. The real causes of difficulty 
and embarrassment in the ^Eastern Question’ He far deeper in 
past history and in existing facts. The insufficiency of those 
treaties for the objects of her ambition was the very want wdiich 
Russia felt, and which Impelled her to these new demands. The 
argument of the Porte against Russia w\as, that the Government 
of the Sultan had violated no existing treaties, and that there 
was no pretence for tlie charge that she had sought to evade ^ 
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or to infringe them. It is true that Kussia professed to rest 
her demands on an existing treaty ; but it is equally true that 
as they went far beyond tliat Ireaty, the obvious policy of those 
who resisted them was to bind liiissia to her own profession, — 
to deny her what she really wanted by offering her what she 
professed to ask. 

We need hardly say tliat the terms \vhich it was fitting and 
wise to offer for the puqiose of preventing war have nothing to 
do with the terms which may be demanded after Avar has been 
begun, and when it sliall have proved successful. Jkit to have 
proclaimed at that time that a departure from existing treaties 
Avas the object of Turkey, Avould of course have been to declare 
Avar at once. We arc not interested in proving that Avar might 
not have been begun sooner, or rendered inevitable at an earlier 
time. There is no doubt of that. 

Now let us look closely to the facts Avith Avhich the diplo- 
matists of Euro])C had to deal in tlie negotiations of the summer 
and autumn, and in ,thc application of the general principles to 
Avhicli Avc have referred. Stipulations rclatiA’c to religious 
matters in the existing treaties between Jlussia and the Porte 
Avcrc all, Avith one exception, strictly limited Avith reference to 
particular buildings and localities, or to the two provinces of 
Moldavia and Walhiehia, Avhich in this as Avell as in almost all 
other respects, stood in most anomalous I’elations Avith the 
Suzerain Power. Tliere Avas, hoAvcver, one exception, — the 
Treaty of Kainardji, — and it Avas on this exception that Kussia 
protended to justify her conduct. Now the only words in that 
ti-caty Avhicli have reference to this subject arc feAV and simple. 
They arc these : ‘ The Sublime Porte promises constantly to 
* protect the Christian religion and its churches.’ 

It is obvious that these Avords import nothing more than a 
general engagement to exercise toleration tOAvards the Christian 
faith. They recognise nothing more on the part of Kussia than 
that general interest in the Christian populjition of tlie Ottoman 
Empire, which Avas a necessary and natural feeling Avith every 
Christian PoAver. They neither give nor imply any right on 
her part to interfere with the ordinary relations betAveen the 
Porte and its Christian subjects. Some of these relations are 
necessarily of a A^ery delicate kind, in Avhich the smallest foreign 
interference Avould be highly dangerous. This is especially truo^ 
of those ccclcsiastico-political relations Avhich subsisted between 
the ancient hierarchical system of the Greek Church and the 
authority of the Imperial Government. The design of Kussia, 
therefore, in her ncAV demands, was to obtain a footing for in- 
terference in those relations. The real and essential object of 
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Turkey and of those wlio desired to help lier, was to frustrate 
this d«‘si"n. Kussiii did not care for what she already had, — a 
general interest in the toleration of Christianity, — and every one 
of tlie popular arguments which have been directed to the asser- 
tion of the abstract principle tliat even this interest ought not 
to be formally admitted, have been arguments not merely waste 
and useless as regarded the real point at issue, but positively 
useful to liussla as enabling licr to cover, under the plausible 
defence of her old rights, the real treaclu'ry of her new (hmiands. 

In the light of these obvious considerations, l(‘t us look to the 
first proposals of Itussia, and the manner in wln^h Lord Sti’at- 
ford advised that they should be met. 

The secret treaty, first proposed by Prince MenchikofI 'vent 
directly to secure tlie leal aim of Jliissia. The first Article 
stipulated that the Mi reek religion should be always j)rotected 

* in all the churches,’ and that Itussia ‘ should liave the ri^ht, as 
Mn times ])ast, to yke orders to the churches, both in Coii- 

* stantinople and in other places and towns, as well as to the 

* ecclesiastics,^ The second Article secured to llussia, partly in 
the insidious form of a narrative of existing customs, and 
partly l)y direct stipulation, a right of watching over the election 
to the four great Pitriarchates of the Last, and cx])ressly in- 
cluded the Mcmporal advantages ’ as well as the mere spiritual 
privileges which they had enjoyed, as matters of engagement 
towards the Etnperor of Russia. 'J'lie thiid Article goes into 
still greater detail, in regulating, on the sanie j)niieiple, the re- 
lations between the Porte nnd those great dcpo&itaries of eccle- 
siastical and political infiuci .e and y)ower.* 

AVlicn Prince JMencliikofi' found tliat those demands would be 
resisted by the Porte, an<] that iii that resistance it would bo 
supported by the AVosttrn Powers, ho was authoiiscd by his 
Government to modify his terms-t Accordingly, on the 5th 
May, a new Convention was pioposcd, with the avowed decla- 
ration, however, that the ^ bases of the arrangement were siib- 
‘ stantially the same.’ The three long and detaik'd articles 
of the treaty first proposed, were now all condensed into one 
short and comprehensive formula: — 

^ Article 1. — No change shall bo made as regards the rights, 
‘privileges, and iinmiinities, tvhich hav boon enjoyed by, or arc 
‘ possessed ah antiquo by the orthodox cliurelics, ])ious institu- 

* tions, and clergy in the dominions of the Sublime Ottoman 

* Porte, which is pleased to M’cure the same to them in ]>or- 
‘ petuity, on the strict basis of the status quo now existing.’ 
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A second Article was added, stipulating that whatever 
advantages might have been, or might be conceded to other 
Christian rites, should be conceded also to the Greek Church. 

As the Porte had been told that this one compendious Article 
included bases ^ substantially the same ’ as the former Articles^ 
which were so much more specific, it natuially scanned the 
words rather narrowly. It was clear that the ‘ rights, privileges, 
‘and immunities enjoyed ah antupio^ by the clergy of the 
Greek Church were worils large cnougli to cover everything that 
gave, or had ever given, power and influence to that Hierarchy. 
It w'as not a mere j)roinisc of toleration towards their faith, or 
in rcsj)ect of their purely sj)iritual rights. 

Acting on the jndiicii)les before cxj)laincd. Lord Stratford 
suggested to the Porte, on the 14th of May, that it should meet 
this demand which was dangerous, by an offer which should be 
safe, lie supplied the Imperial Governmeut with a form of 
words wdiicli ‘exhibited in substaucc tljo extent to which con- 
‘ cession miglit be carried without serious danger.’ * It was as 
follows : 

‘ The orthodox religion of the East and its clergy, as well as 
‘ tliose of other Clirlstian dcnominatiuiis, shall continue, a& 

‘ nyards spiritual matters^ to enjoy under the sovereign pro- 
‘ teetioii of Ills Alajcsty the Sultan, the privileges and im- 
‘ inanities which have been granted to them at diflerent times 
‘ by the Imperial favour, llieir Clnirches and their other pos- 
‘ sessions, legally acquired, shall be respectively preserved to 
‘ them.’ 

We need hardly point out how skilfully tlic sting of the 
Kussian proposal was extracted in this form of words. The 
limitation of the promise to merely s[)iiitual privileges, and the 
expunging of the vague words ‘<//> autiquo,^ would have left the 
Porte iicrlcctly free to deal, as the exigencies of its own ad- 
ministration might require, with the ecclesiastical and ci\il 
jurisdictions, as well as wdtli the political influence of the 
Patriarchs and Clergy. 

Prince Menchikofl^ finding that his second form of treaty 
was met with the same refusal as the first, broke oft' di})lomutic 
relations with the Porte, but at the twelfth hour ofered to 
resume them at the exj»t use of yet one more concession in point 
'of form, if not of substance. The form of a Treaty was aban- 
doned. A Note would be sufficient; and the principal clause 
was worded thus : — 

‘ The orthodox religion of the East, its clergy, its churches. 
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‘ and its possessions, as well as its religious establishments, shall 
‘ enjoy for the future, without any detriment, under the protcc- 
‘ tion of his Majesty the Sultan, the privileges and immunities 
^ which arc secured them ab antique^ or which have been granted 
^ to them at various times by the Imperial iavour, and on a 
^ princij)lc of high equity, shall participate in the advantages 
^ accorded to the other Christian sects, as well as to the foreign 
‘ legations accredited to the Sublime Porte, by convention or 
^ s])ecial arrangement.’ 

The same objections, however, to the substance f>f this engage- 
ment remained. The essential limitation imposed upon the 
promise by the use of the word ‘ spiritual’ was wanting ; and 
the fact of insisting on the words ^ab ontiquo^ interp: ‘‘<ed in 
connexion wkli this omission, niiglit he construed as implying 
a determination to include ancient and dangerous ecclesiastical 
jurisdictions. 

The form of words suggested by Lord Stratford readied 
England on the 30th jMay, the same day on wliich tlic resolution 
to send the fleets from Alalta w'as taken by the Government. 
The form of the jMenehikoff ultimatum l)ceame known to the 
Government a few days after — on the 3rd .[line.* On the lOth, 
the further im[)ovtaTit information was received, how far the 
Porte liad been disposed to accept Lord Stratford’s advice, by 
offering some assurance to Kussia in a safer form. On that day. 
Lord Clarcndoh was informed of the T'lirki&li ultimatum which 
had been offered to Prince Mencliikoft*. The corresponding 
paragrajili was in these words : — ^ With reference to the religious 
‘ privileges of the Greek Churches and clergy, the honour ot'tlic 
‘ Porte rc(piircs that the exclusively spiritual! privileges granted 
‘ under the Sultan’s predecessors, and conlirmed by his Majesty, 

^ should be now and henceforward preserved iiiiiiiqiaired and in 
^ force; and the equitable system pursued by the Porte towards 
^ its sulijects, demands that any spiritual jirivilegcs whatever 
^ granted henceforward to one class of Christian subjects, should 
^ not be refused to the Greek Clergy.’! 

This was a very satisfactory document, under the circumstances 
of the case. It raJi more than jiarallel with tlic suggestion of 
Lord Stratford. It not only gave the promise required as 
regarded ^ spiritual’ jirlvilcgcs, but it declared further that to the 
maintenance of these the Sultan was bound by honour. 

Such was the state of the inforiiuitiou in possession of the 
English Government respecting what might safely, and probably 
would be willingly conceded by the Porte, when, on the 27th 
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June the French Government proposed the plan of settlement 
wliich iiltiimitely assumed tlie form known under the title of the 
Vienna Note. The following were the terms in which, accord- 
ing to the opinion of the French Government, the Minister of 
tlic Sultan iniglit be advised to address to Kussia an assurance 
on the subject in dispute : 

‘ The Undersigned lias accordingly received orders to declare 
‘ by tlie present Note tliat the Government of his Majesty the 
^ Sultan considers itself bound in honour to cause to be observed 
^ for ever, and to preserve from all prejudicCwS, cither now or hcre- 
‘ alter, the enjoyment of the spiritual prioilogrs which have been 
* granted by his Majesty’s august ancestors to the orthodox 
‘ Eastern Churcli, and which arc maintained and conlirmcd by 
‘ him ; and moreover, in a spirit of exalted equity, to cause the 
^ Greek rite to share in the advantages granted to the other 
‘ Christian rites by convention or special arrangement.’* 

The language of this paragrnpli was so closely analogous to 
that which had been suggested by Lord Stratford, as well as 
with that wliich had been offered by lieshid Pasha himself, that 
the English Government, though not hopeful as to the success 
of France in effecting an arrangement on this basis, willingly 
assented to her endeavours in that behalf. 

In the meantime while this and other projects conceit cd in a 
similar spirit, and directed to the same end, were being proposed 
and sent to the various distant capitals of the Powers con- 
ceriKul, the English Government continued to receive from Lord 
Stratford dc licdcliffc advices which strongly confirmed the 
wisdom and prudence of the line of policy which was being thus 
pursued. On the 3rd July a dcsjiatcli was received from that 
Minister giving an account of the advice which, in concert with 
]M. de la Cour, he continued to give to the Porte, in the imme- 
diale prospect of the threatened occupitioii of the Principalities. f 
lie says: 

‘ 'I'Jic preservation of peace, so long as it is possible to ])rc- 
‘ serve it with a chance of settling by negotiation the existing 
‘ difference, is of such deep importance that I have not hesitated 
‘ to advise forbearance on the approaching invasion of the Otto- 
^ mmi territory. It is notorious that the Principalities arc placed 
^ niider circumstances of a peculiar character with reference to 
^ the neighbouring Powers, and the consequences of a foreign 
^ military occupation within their limits are in practice by no 
^ means so likely to disturb the interests of the Porte as if a 
^ similar act of aggression were committed against those parts 
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^ of the Empire which arc directly administered by tliis Govern- 
* ment. It may be added that, in a military point of view, rc- 
^ sistanc^. could not be offered to Russia in that quarter under 
^ present circumstances with any prospect of success.’ 

This despatch was rapidly followed, on the Sth, by another 
if j)ossiblc, still more important. In addition to the con- 
siderations, arising from the comparative weakness of Turkey, 
he now presented another motive of paramount obligation. 
The anxiety of the German Powers had been at last aroused, 
and their Representatives at the Porte now manifested a 
desire to assist France and England in the peaceful solution 
of a question so dangerous to themselves. Lord Stratford had 
therefore proposed a meeting of the lour Rcj)resentativc,-- He 
explained his views, — Hrat, ‘the importance of keeping every 
‘ chance of accommodation open as long as possible,’ — next of 
‘ having it clearly understood, at the same time, that there could 
‘ be no question of ceding the diplomatic engagement required 
‘ by Russia.’ Lord KStratiord added this important account of 
the impression left u|)on liis mind : ‘ It is but justice to state 
‘ that I found the French Ambassador, the Austrian Inter- 
‘ nuncio, and the Prussian Envoy, animated as to these sevmal 
‘ points with sentiments of the most satisfactory description; 

‘ and I inter from the harmony which prevailed among us that, 

‘ whatever difference of opinion, arising from difference of posi- 
‘ tion, may exist as to the ulterior means of supporting the Sultan 
^ in his struggle Nvith Russia, your Lordship will find little 
^ difficulty in directing the^c/w^ moral action of the Four Powers 
‘ towards the adjustment 1 1* the present question.’ Rut that 
conference of the Four Powers had not ended in impressions 
merely ; they drew up a jMemorandum of their advice to the 
Porte, and that ailvice, framed at the suggestion of Austria, and 
assented to by Lord Stratford, was nothing less specific than 
this : ‘ Wc have decided on suggesting to the ISultan’s Minister 
‘ for Foreign Affairs to cause a draft of communication to be 
‘ prepared, founded on tlic idea of blending Prince MenchikolF’s 

* draft with thatr!‘ Reshid Pasha, in the hope of devising a form 

* of Note whicli might be acceptable to Russia, without departing 
‘ from the principle which the Porte has deemed to be essential 
‘ for the maintenance of its sovereign rght^-’ t 

If this advice should be acceded to by the Porte, it seemed pro- 
bable that the contemplated note could not fail to be substantially 
the same with one vv other of the proposals which had now for 
some time been on their way. It must have seemed hopeful, 
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tliercforc, that the only doubt suggested by Reshid Pasha as to 
this advice, was a doubt as to the j)roposed document being such 
as would be accepted by Russia.* It must have seemed still more 
hopeful when, on the 20th of the same month, the Government 
received from Lord Stratford the announcement that ^ the Aus- 
^ trian suggestion adopted, as I mentioned before, by the Repre- 
‘ seutatives of Austria, France, Great Britain and Prussia, has 
^ been laid before the Sultan, and, alter an unex()laincd delay of 
^ several days, returned to Reshid Pasha with ilis Majesty’s 
^ sanction.’! It could not fail, therefore, to be doubly mortifying 
that Lord Stratford went on to say that no subsequent coniinu- 
nication had been made to him upon tlie subject ; and that he 
feared tliis particular proposal would have to be abandoned as 
offering no ja’Ovspect of success. Ko exphination \vas given of 
the reasons on which that fear was founded. It seemed to arise 
simply from the slow'iiess and immobility of the l^ortc, for as 
tlie principle of the suggestion had received the Sultan’s assent, 
it could not be any objection on the part of the Turkish Govern- 
ment to the suggested basis. 

Such was the position of affairs — every day of additional 
delay adding strength to the iinjudses of war, and rendering 
more hopeless the j)rosp(‘Ct of a j)eace wdiich yet, in theory and 
in principle, seemed almost within reach, — when, on the 25th 
July, the Government heard from Vienna that the French pro- 
posal of the 27th Juno was considered in that capital as afford- 
ing a very j)robable basis of successful negotiation; and that 
the Austrian Cabinet proposed to the liepresentatives of the 
Four Powers to frame a Xote upon it. Coupling that announce- 
ineiit wdth the very favourable report lately I’eceivcd from Lord 
Stratford of the disposition evinced by the Austrian Government 
through their Minister at Constantinople, and with the fact that 
it came from the same Cabinet whose suggestion had been there 
so well received ; — considering also that the French Note seemed 
closely to answer the description of the Note which the Sultan 
had already sanctioned, viz. : a ‘ blending of I^’ince Mencliikoff’s 
‘ draft with that of Reshid Pasha’: — considering further the 
difficulties and delays which seemed to be impeding the success 
of Lord Stratford on the spot, it \vouId have been in the highest 
degree culpable of the English Government to iiavc closed the 
favourable opening which thus suddenly and opportunely ap- 
peared in the direction of Vienna. 

The assent of the (rovernment was therefore at once given to 
the holding of a Conference with the view proposed. It was 
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speedily found tljat tlic alterations proposed at Vienna in the 
original form of the Note were few, and not important. It was 
therefore at^sented to by Government, as it liad been assented 
to a month before; and on the 31st July the Note, thcnce- 
j'orward called tlie Vienna Note, was finally adopted by the 
Conference of the four lloprcsentativcs, and immediately for- 
warded to both the Powers more immediately concerned. 

The important paragrapli in the Vienna Note, corresponding 
to that in all the otlicr projects of negotiation, ran as follows: — 
‘ The Undersigned has, in coii.-ecpicnce, received orders to 
^ declare, by the present Note, that the Government of Ilis 
^ Alajesty the Sultan will remain faithful to the letter and spirit 
^ of the Treaties of Kalnardji and Adrianoplc relative to the 
^ protection of the Christian religion, and that His Majesty 
^ considers himself bound in honour to cause to be observed for 
' ever, and to preserve from all prejudice, cither now or hcre- 
^ after, the enjoyment of the spiritual privileges which havo 
* been granted by Ilis Majesty’s august ancestors to the ortho- 
^ dox Eastern Church, and which are maintained and confirmed 
^ by him ; and moreover, in a spirit of exalted equity, to cause 
^ the Greek rite to share in the advantages granted to the other 
^ Christian rites by convention or special arrangement.’ * 

Now it will be observed that on the main and essential point 
which had been in dispute, viz., the strict limitation of the promise 
given to merely sjnritual privileges, both by the express insertion 
of that word, and by the expunging of the obnoxious jdirase ah an- 
tiquo, t\\o language of the no'o was scrupulously intended to guard 
the interests of the Porte. 1 is to be remembered what stress had 
been laid, and justly laid, u])on this point by both parties. It 
was this limitation which Jb-ince jMcnchikoff had refused in terms 
of arrogance and menace, at tlic moment when he brought his 
mission to a close. This, therefore, was the point to which 
friendly Governments mainly looked as of essential value, and on 
this the language of tlic Vienna Note was held to be definite and 
clciir. The only addition to the Note as originally drawn up by the 
French Governnnnt, was in the preliminary promise to remain 
Jaithful to the spirit and the letter of ihc existing Treaty of 
Kainardji. As that Treaty had respect only to the general 
jirinciplc of toleration towards the Ch*'istian faith, this was an 
assurance Avhich might, indeed, be superfluous, but could not be 
open to any other objection. The English Government had 
suggested a verbal alteration in the original draft of the Note, 
the oljcct of which was to disconnect the promise given ns to the 
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future, and as to the spiritual privileges of the Greek Church 
in particular, from the previous assurance with respect to the 
Treaty of Kalnardji. This had been agreed to, and the wording 
of the Note, in this matter of argument, specially excluded the 
Kusslan pica, that that Treaty had entitled tho»Emperor to make 
any farther demand whatever. 

On the 11th of August the Government heard from St. 
Petersburgh that the Emperor accepted, and would abide by the 
Vienna Note. 

It now only remained to know its reception by tlie Porte. 
But in the meantime, on the 18th of August, an important 
despatch was received from liord Stratford, dated on tlic 4th, 
which stated in detail tlie grounds on which lie was then still 
recommending to the Sultan a moderate and pacific policy. 
These were, the desirableness of postponing actual hostilities — 
the opening of new chances of }>eacc — the value of additional 
time for ])urposcs of defence, and its value also for maturing the 
public opinion ‘of Europe. 

It was not until the 29tli August that the Government heard 
of modifications in the Note being retpiired by the Porte; and 
not till the olst that they heard of the final vote of the General- 
Council, and Lord Stratford’s detailed statement of the objections 
made to the Note as it then stood. The principal objection of 
the Porte did not concern the main paragraph which had been 
the previous subject of discussion; but had reference to the 
general promise appended at the end, to give to the Greek Rite 
whatever advantages might be given to other Christian. Rites by 
convention or special arrangement. This as connected with the 
general principle of equal toleration towards all forms of Chris- 
tianity was not unnaturally considered as about the best and • 
safest promise that could be given on the subject of Religion. 
But special circumstances in the history of Turkey, and in par- 
ticular special arrangements which she had concluded with 
Austria respecting certain Roman Catholic communities, ap- 
peared to the Porte to be capable of bringing a daiigeroua 
meaning to bear on the phraseology of the Note. We cannot 
here follow the verbal discussion which arose. But the sub- 
stance of the communications respecting the Vienna Note 
may be very shortly stated. The language of the Turkish 
Government was to this effect: — ‘ The Note as it now stands 
^ seems to us to be open to ccrbiin interpretations not in- 
‘ tended by the Powers, but against which we think it 

* necessary to guard more distinctly. With this view we 

* propose certain alterations in the wording of the Note, and 

* if these be admitted we arc willing to adopt it.' To this the 
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first reply of the Powers was that the interpretations feared by 
the Porte did not appear to them to be really open on the terms 
of the document ; tliat it would not justify the supposed con- 
struction ; that they regretted, therefore, changes which involved 
the risk of rc-oj)eijlng the whole question when it seemed so near 
a settlement; that, ncvertlieless the Sultan had a paramount 
right to criticise closely the import of a doeument which he was 
himself to sign ; and that as the proposed modifications were in 
• themsplves y)crfectly unobjectionable, and consistent with the 
original intentions of tl)e friendly Powers, they would willingly 
urge upon the Cabinet of St. Petersburgh the acceptance of the 
Note in its new form. Thereupon the Goveruiaent of Russia 
returned a reply refusing to iicccpt the modifications proposed by 
the Porte and resting this refusal upon grounds, as >vcli a’ ex- 
pressing it in terms, which were in the higficst degree objection- 
able and offensive. In the first place it was urged, that as the 
Emperor had acc(‘pted the Note without seeking to alter a single 
word in the form as it was proposed to him, so he had a right to 
expect the same acceptance, j)ure and simple, on the part of the 
Sultan. This, of course, was a gross misconstruction of the 
relative position of the two parties. The Sultan was the one 
whose interests and independence were concerned. The Emperor 
had nothing at stake excef)t that mixture of obstinacy and pride 
which men sometimes miscall their ^ honour/ Again it was a 
misconstruetiuu ns gross, of the position of the intervening 
Powers. In the Conference at Vienna they had not acted as in 
an arbitration, by the result of which both parties were bound 
literally to .abide. Their oart had been simply to tender good 
offices to each, and to suggest wbat tlicy might hope, or might 
have reason to expect, would be accepted by both. Rut the 
refusal of the Russian Government was defended also on another 
ground, more objectionable still. Count Nesselrode entered on 
the merits of the particular alterations proposed by the Porte — 
criticised them in the intemperate language of wounded pride, 
and argued that the interpretations which the Porte sought to 
exclude wore snr'h as Russia \vould insist on attaching to the 
Note, and would not suffer to be specially denied. 

On receipt of this answer by the Western Powers, they had 
but one course to pursue — that of abandoning wholly and at 
once the Note Avhieh they had proposed, as no longer one which 
they could press with hoiiour on the adoption of the Porte. 

The justice and necessity of this decision being clear, it ceased 
to he any longer a matter of Jiving interest to discuss verbally 
the terms of a Note which had been cast away. Any defence 
of the original terms of that Note came to be looked upon with 
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suspicion, as inclicating a desire to force it after all on the reluc- 
tant Turks. The vulgar notion, and the language of opposition 
in Parliament, therefore, came to be, that the Vienna Note was 
discovered at last to have offered to Russia ^ all that she had 
^ ever askeJ,’ or at the very least, that some decisive advantage 
was conceded by its terms. The necessity of ’N abandonment 
is attributed to this discovery, and much wonder has been 
wasted how so many eminent diplomatists could be thus 
deceived. But the truth is that tin justice and necessity of 
abandoning the Vienna Note did not in the least de})cud on, or 
imply any assent to, the justice of the interjiretation which was 
feared upon one side, and was afterwards claimed upon the 
other. The fact that offensive meanings have come, by the 
force of external circumstances, to bo associated with such a 
document, is quite as fatal to its value, as tlie discovery that, in 
its own terms, it may really bear an interpretation which was 
not at first perceived. In such international transactions the 
circumstan(ies under which any engagement is asked and given, 
are often quite as important as tlie men; terms of the promise 
itself. ^J'hc language held by Russia, in refusing to the 
Porte the liberty of recpilring modificjitions in the Note 
which the Sultan was himself to sign, implied a denial to that 
Sovereign of the commonest rights of an independent Crown. 
Tlic cifoct of that language extended to the Note respecting 
which it was employed; and, however just or natural may 
have been the belief of the Powers that its original terms were 
in themselves honourable and safe, it is certain that from the 
moment of the Russian rejdy, the acccjitancc of them had prac- 
tically ceased to be so. T1iis result was announced to Lord 
Stratford on the 20th September. 

The abaridoiiincnt of tlie Vienna Note did not alter the facts 
on which it had seemed desirable to so many ('aliinets, to avoid, 
in tlie interests of Turtiey ami of Kurope, the outbreak of war. 
The reports forwarded to the (Joveriimcnt by Lord Stratford, 
in the various consular reports respecting the state of the pro- 
vinces, and the notorious inability of Tuikey to sustain such a 
war alone, rendered it a duty not less ineumb(?nt than before 
to procure if possilde a peaceful settlement. 'ilic Turks, 
however, had now so far completed their preparations that 
they Avcrc naturally less sensible of this necessity than before; 
whilst the warlike spirit and just indignation of that people, 
placed their Government under a pressure which it would pro- 
bably have been imsafc for them to resist. Accordingly Lord 
Clarendon was informed by successive communications, on the 
25th September and the 2nd October, that an immediate declara- 
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tion of war had been determined on by the Turkish Government. 
This resolution was come to against the advice of Lord Strat- 
ford, and against also the professed opinion of the immediate 
Ministry of the Sultan. But whatever might be thought of 
the prudence of this determination, or of the wisdom of intrust- 
ing a decision on such a matter to an assembly under the influ- 
ence of Muftis and Ulemas, there could be no doubt whatever 
of the clear right of the Sultan to act upon it, or of the provo- 
cation and injustice by which he was driven to its adoption. 

The duty of the Western Powers was therefore clear. They 
were not called upon, nor would they have been justified, in 
following implicitly in the wake of a Turkish Grand Council. 
Their own determination on a great question of a Kuropcan 
war Could not be guided by such a body. But, on the other 
hand, it was their duty to stand still ‘closer by the side of 
Turkey, and to sec that no fatal blow should be struck against 
her by Kussia, as the consequence of a declaration of war, 
which, w’hctlicr imprudent or not, was unquestionably justified. 

The immediate decision of the Western Powers, therefore, 
was to send the combined fleets up to Constantinople if the 
Porte should require their presence, and this whether war 
should be actually declared or not. The despatch of the 
English Government was dated the 8th of October, and was 
precise in the instructions it conveyed to Lord Sti’atford. He 
was authorised to use the fleets in any way and at any place he 
chose ‘for the defence of Turkish territory against direct 
‘ aggression ; ’ and it was added specifically, ‘ If the Kussiau 
* fleet were to come out of Sevastopol the fleets would then, as 
‘a matter of course, pais through the Bosphorus’ -that is, 
enter the Black Sea.* Short of actually joining in the resolu- 
tion of the Turkish Grand Council, and making themselves 
principals in a contest which they were still striving to settle by 
mediation, it was impossible for the allied Governments at this 
time to have gone farther or done more. 

The renewed endeavours of France and England to effect a 
specific settlement of the question were now mainly directed to 
securing the continued co-operation of the German PoAvers. 
Considering the geographical ])osition of the provinces which 
were likely to become the theatre of war, this was quite as 
important Avith a vicAV to that ultimate result, as with a view of 
adding Aveight to tiny ncAv proposals in the interest of peace. 

One of the risks involved in the abandonment of the Vienna 
Note was that of losing the concurrence oi Austria in the future 
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course of the Allied Powers. Thnt Power had, acted ia&e; 
matter T\ith entire good faith, and with a sincere desire to seeuro 
an accommodation whicli should be acceptable to the Poftet 
She conceived that the Note, originally framed in Francs, 
modified at Vienna, settled in favour of the J^ort'» the prominent 
points wliich had been in disjmtc, and invohed a total retreat on 
the part of Rii^bia from her first demands. It was difficult for 4 
her to appreciate the importance, as 0 )niparcd with the risks of 
war, of the new difficulties which had been raised by the eubsc- 
qiiont correspondence. She naturally, therefore, departed with 
difficulty and reluctance, from the hope that that Note might qlilL 
be made the basis of a possible arrangement, and that objections 
which, to her, seemed to have little other foundation than suspicion 
on one side and irritation on the other, might be removed by per- 
sonal a'^^nranccs of a friendly kind. Such was the nature of the 
hope to which Austria still clung, and which was expressed in the 
propo^ils wliieh came from the Coeforcnecs at Oliniitz in the 
end of September. The Western Powers, however, iverc com- 
pelled to dissent from these proposals; and the Turkish declara- 
tion of war, which did not actually take place until the 4th 
October, speedily intervened to ennvinec the Austrian Govern- 
ment that neither that nor any other Note would suffice to re- 
establish a peace which had once been broken. 

On the 22nd October the Austrian Minister communicated 
to Lord Clarendon a despatch from his Government, intimating 
that they must now wait to sec how far the future course of 
other Powers would enable Austria to continue with them the 
^ common work of mediation and reconciliation,’ which, it was 
added, she was most anxious to be able to do. The import- 
ance of securing the assent and, if possible, the co-operation 
of the German Powers, was not the only reason for per- 
severing in the determination to exhaust every hope of peace. 
Lord Stratford, In urging on the Turkish Government argu- 
ments against tlie declaration of war, had not failed to point 
out to them the obvious fact that even the entrance of the 
Heets into the Black Sea could have no immediate or direct cfTect 
on a contest on the Danube. 

On the 9th of November, an urgent request was addressed by 
Austria to the English Government, that the Four Powers 
should collectively demand from Turkey the conclusion of an 
armistice, with a view to negotiation. To this Lord Clarendon 
returned an immediate reply, that an armistice at that moment 
seemed to be favourable to Eussia alone : that it could not, there- 
fore, be demanded of the Turks, but that the Four Powers 
might join in a collective question to the Turkish Govemincnt 
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as to the specific terms on which they would be prepared to 
resume negotiations. On the 12th, France intimated her con- 
currence in this course. On the 16th, Lord Clarendon stated 
in detail to Lord Westmorland, for the information of the 
Austrian Cabinet, not only the precise form which tliis collective 
question should assume, but also a general outline of reply, 
specifying conditions which ought to be demanded by the 
Forte. On the 22nd, he received the intimation that the 
Austrian Government agreed to act with the Western Powers 
in the course proposed, both as regarded the form of question, 
and the suggested heads of reply. 

This last assent could not be too highly valued. It went far 
to implicate Austria, not merely in the expression of a general 
desire for peace, but in agreement with the Western Powers in 
the conditions which Kussia ought to be called upon to accept. 
One of these was ^that the Porte should not be required to 
^ accede to any demands to which she had already objected.’ 
On the 29 th, Lord Clarendon forwarded to Vienna, in concert 
with the French Government, the draft of a collective Note 
and a Protocol of Conference to be signed by the Four Powers, 
placing on record the general iirincijilcs on which this common 
policy was founded. It was signed on December 4th. 

It is unnecessary to point out the great importance of pro- 
curing the concurrence of Austria and Prussia to such a docu- 
ment as this, declaring, as it did, that ‘ the existence of Turkey 
^ in the limits assigned to her by Treaty, is one of the necessary 
^ conditions of the balance of power in Europe ; and the uuder- 
‘ signed Plenipotentiaries^ record with satisfaction that the 

* existing war cannot in any case lead to modifications in the 
^territorial boundaries of the two empires, which might be 

* calculated to alter the state of possession in the East, which 

* has been established for a length of time, and which is e(j[ually 
^ necessary for the tranquillity of all the other Powers.’^ 

If was while the negotiations were proceeding, which were 
founded on the quv.dion thus addiesscd to the Porte, and on 
the answer recommended by the Powers, that that event oc- 
curred which in its necessary consequences, went far to extin- 
guish the last hopc'^J of peace, — we refer to the destruction of 
the Turkish squadron in the harbour of Sinope. 

No part of the blame connected with that catastrophe can be 
justly thrown either on the Ambassadors at Constantinople, or 
on the instructioTis with which they had been armed by their 
respective Governments^ As respects the instructions it is 
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certain that these would have entitled the Ambassadors to 
use the fleets against any attack such as that made at Sinope, 
if they had known beforehand of its being about to be made, 
and of the point to which it was to be directed. * Your 
^ Lordship’s inatructions to me,’ says Lord ‘Stratford most 
fairly, in a subsequent despatch* to Lord Clarendon, ^are 
‘ pobitive as to the employment of Her Majesty’s squadron for 

* the protection of the Sultan’s territory from direct aggi’cssion, 
^ and they are equally clear as to its passage into the Black Sea 

* in the event of the Kus&ian fleet coming out of Sevastopol.’ 
But no such intelligence reached the Ambassadors in time, and 
even if it had, they might \ery probably have directed the move- 
ment of the combined squadrons to the European shorcb of 
Turkey in the Black Sea, wliich were the more immediate object 
of solicitude. There can be no doubt, therefore, of the coiiclu- 
fcion to which Lord Stratford comcb, that ' the blame of that dis- 

* aster does not rest anywhere but on the Porte and its officers. 

‘ They alone, or their profesbional counsellors, were cognisant of 
‘ the miserable state of the land defences of Sinope. They alone 
^ arc ans\A emblc for the ob^ ious im[)riidcnce of leaving so long 

* in helpless danger, a squadron exposed to attack from hostile 
‘ ships of far superior force. ’f 

The fir&t intelligence of the disaster at Sinope reached 
England on the 12th December, in a despatch from Berlin, 
encloMug the announccnioiit made respecting it by Prince 
Mcnchikoff to Prince Goitchakoff. It is remarkable that that 
announcement put prominently forward a false statement of the 
facts. It asserted that the 'i'urkish squadron had * been pur- 
^ sued by a division of the Russian fleet to the harbour of 

* Sinope,’ implying that it had been met at sea, and asserting 
farther that it was Mestined to land troops at Soucouiii Kale.’ 

On the following day a telegraphic despatch was received 
from Lord Stratford, intimating that after the return of the 
steam frigates which had been sent to report on the factb, ^ the 
^ two squadrons, according to all probability, would enter the 
^ Black Sea.’ On the 17th Lord Clarendon wrote to that Minister 
in reply, that if the Turkish squadron had been at anchor in the 
harbour of Sinope, wliich was Turkish territory, such an act would 
come entirely within the instructions of the 8th October, and 
added, ^ Whatever may have been the motive of the attack, the 

* dignity of this country, and the interests of Turkey alike 
' require that the mobt effectual means should be taken to guard 
^ against the recurrence of a similar disaster. We have under- 
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^ tnken to defend the territory of the Sultan from aggression, 
* and that engairemcnt must be fulfilled.’* 

On tilt* 24 til t the entire concurrence of the English Govern- 
ment in the course now more formally proposed by the Govern- 
ment of France, was intimated to Lord Cowley. That course 
extended the protection of the combined squadrons in the Black 
Sea, not merely to the territory, hut specifically to the flag of 
Turkey, and was, in fact, the complete and exclusive posscsbioii 
of that sea by the We&tern Powers. The intimation of this 
course w'as sent to Russia on the 27th, and Count Nesselrode 
was Informed ^ that in order to prevent the recurrence of dis- 
' asters as that at Sinope the combined fleets will rcrpilrc, and if 
^ necessary compel, Kubsian ships of war to return to Sevastopol, 
^ or the nearest port.’ 

It is well worthy of remark that this step of the naval occu- 
pation of the Black Sea was taken, though with no intentional 
reference to the fact, during a negotiation which was still pend- 
ing. Its result upon that negotiation, if it had any effect at all, 
is therefore a jiractical test of the \Jiliic to be set iijion the 
opinion of those who contend that the same step, if it had been 
taken earlier, would have been useful in the interests of peace. 
Reasoning on general principles, the Allied Powers had never 
thought that measures of obvious menace could have Iiad any 
other effect than that of rendering it more difficult for Russia to 
retreat from her position, if at any time she had wished to do so. 
Nor was it because, but in spite of, negotiations being then on 
foot, that the oceu|)ation of the Black Sea was resorted to, at 
last Possibly, and perh' ps probably, that negotiation would 
have failed in any case. But it is not the less true, that the 
value of naval coercion to diplomatic success with Russia was 
practically put to trial. That trial took place, too, under very 
favourable circumstances. It took place when another and more 
immediate object than that of menace, could be truthfully stated 
by France and England, and when proposals of peace were 
about to be made Avith more than usual uniteduess on the part 
of the Four Gri at Powers of Europe. 

It was on the very day on which the announcement of the 
naval occupation was despatched to Russia, that Lord Clarendon 
heard from Constantinople that Lord Stratford t had succeeded 
in inducing the Porte once more to think of negotiation, and 
that on the 19th December, after a stormy debate, the Grand 
Council had voted in favour of a treaty on certain specified 
bases. This vote had been come to before the arrival of the 
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collective Note from Vienna, and the bases were founded noton 
the suggested reply which \vas to accompany that document, but 
on a previous *note’ drawn up by the English Government; 
Those bases Avere, however, in all respects substantially the same. 
On reaching Vienna, they were adopted by tho Conference of 
the Four Powers, and its adoption of them Avas recorded in a 
second Protocol Avhich was signed on the 13th January. 
Another step Avas thus taken towards implicating the united 
opinion of Europe against the conduct of Kussia. ‘After full 
‘ deliberation,’ the Four Powers declared their unanimous 
opinion ‘ that the conditions on Avhich the Porte dcclai'ed 
‘ its readiness to treat for the rc-C8tal)lishmcnt of peace Avith 
‘ Kussia Avere in conformity Avith the Avishes of their Govem- 
‘ ments that they Avcrc ‘ proper for communication to the 
‘ Cabinet of St. Petersburgh,’ and ‘ afforded to the belUgei^nt 
‘ parties an opportunity for coming to an understanding in a 
‘ suitable and honourable manner, Avithout Europe being any 
‘ longer grieved by the spectacle of Avar.’'*' 

The proposals thus made under the sanction, and Avith .the 
support, of the Four Powers, Avere not only set* aside by the 
Emperor of Russia, but set aside with an ostentatious denial of 
the right of Europe to intervene in the negotiations between 
himself and the Porte. The counter-bases which Count Orloflf 
Avas authorised to offer, Averc prcfticed by this announcement : — 

‘ The Imperial Cabinet attaches to them the essential and irre- 
‘ vocable condition that the definitive negotiation should be 
‘ carried on directly betAveen Kussia and the Porte, either at 
‘ head-quarters or at St. Petersburgh.’ We need hardly say 
tliat even if the proposed bases had been in themselves open to 
no objection, the principle involved in this * irrevocable condi- 
‘ tlon’ Avas one which above all others it was the duty of Europe 
to meet Avith an equally irrevocable refusal. Again therefore, 
on the 2nd February, Avas the 'united opinion of the Four- 
Powers formally expressed in a third Protocol t condcmiiatoiy 
of the demands of Kussia. 

All hopes of successful negotiation having now ended, the 
‘final step of summoning Russia to evacuate the Principalities 
Avas taken by France and England on the 27tli February : the- 
Western Powers, in this as in all previous steps, carrying 
Avith them the approval and support of tlie Austrian Govern- 
ment. The declaration of Avar followed as a matter of course, 
at the end of March. 
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We have now traced the history of the negotiations from 
their commencement to their close. That history appeal’s 
to us to furnish the Governments of France and England 
with a defence in every point complete. If it be true, as 
some conclude, that Russia intended war from the beginning, 
the only logical conclusion is, that any earlier use of armed 
menace on the part of the Western Powers could have had 
no other cflFect than that of precipitating the war, before 
either they or Turkey were physically so well prepared, and 
at the risk of losing altogether the moral and material sup- 
port of the rest of Europe. But simple and sufficient as this 
defence would be, it is not the one on which we are ourselves 
disj)OSod to stand. Great events in the history of the orld are 
very rarely determined only by causes so simple and so- easily 
dei|ned. In this case there is the strongest evidence in the 
whole course of the transaction that the Emperor of Russia has 
been led on, step by step, under the force of circumstances, to 
consequences which he did not foresee, and to measures which 
he did not at first intend. Of course many of the influences 
which bore upon his conduct most- powerfully were internal, — 
that is to say, proper to himself, to his own character, to the 
position of his countiy, to the traditional ambition of his race. 
But some circumstances, also of much influence on the course of 
events, were external — accidental ; and, amongst others, that 
which was the immediate occasion of the embroilment, viz. the 
occurrence of the dispute respecting the Holy Places. In that 
controversy lay all the elements of a dispute, which, in its 
religious bearings, is ole as the division between Greek and 
Latin Christianity, and of which the political importance had 
been rapidly growing during recent centuries. Of the causes 
internal as regards the history and character of Russia, there 
were more in operation that wc need enumerate. 13 very in- 
stinct of her ambition was wounded by the course of events 
respecting the Syrian Sanctuaries. The mere settlement' of 
that dispute could not restore her equanimity, because all the 
circumstances attending it showed the direct and rising influence 
of the Western Powers over the government of the Porte. 
Then, that Government was believed to be the government, not 
merely of a declining, but of an expiring Empire. Its actual 
dissolution might be a little nearer, or a little more remote; 
but it was time to provide for Russia a stronger position against 
that event. Prince MenchikofF was therefore sent with a 
general commission to re-establish Russian influence, and, if 
possible, to secure for it a firmer footing on definite stipulations, 
and sanctions under the foi’ins of law. But the facts of his 
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n»c;«?ion, its sccrccy, ami the repeated changes not merely in the 
form, but in the extent and scopp of his demands, confirm the 
truth of Lord Stratford’s impression at the time, that it was Jus 
objeet to avoid risking extreme consequences, and that the 
policy of Iliissia was her old policy, vjz. that of gaining what 
could be gained by threats and frmd without Living actual re- 
course to violence. But j)ride and ob'^tinacy prevented an entire 
retreat when it came to be conducted under the fixed regard 
both of Europe and the East. All that we contend for on behalf 
of the policy of France and England is, fiist, that it was the 
policy best adapted to turn aside the cuiTcnt which, through bO 
many channels, was netting irrcMatibly to \\ ar ; and, next, that 
it was the policy best adapted to stivnothen, in the meantime, 
the lines of Euroi^can dcLncc whenever diplomacy should give 
place to arms. ^ 

But wc cannot forget tliat there are some who object to the 
policy which has brum pursued on inucli broader grounds. They 
do not enre to tli‘^pIltc that everything nny ha\e been well and 
wisely done to ba\e a policy ot intcifenmcc from terminating 
in war. But they hold that that pohey was wrong from the 
beginning; that we ought not to lia\e interfered at all in 
the qiiiiriel betwe('n Kn nki and Tnikey, and that whatever 
might have been the consequences of tint quarrel to the exist- 
ence of tl.o Odom in Kmj ire, it was no part of our duty 
or our policy to prc\ent them. We arc not disposed to 
treat this opinion lightly bicaubc, at present, it is that of 
a very small inirioiity, or because the opposite sentiment has 
overwlichning pievalence and power. That minority, though 
small, arc high in abilil) and in chanicler: and we suspect 
that any untoward e\cnt ni the progic'ss of the w\ar, or even the 
burdens of its prolonged continuance*, would rajiidly swell their 
iMnks. The question w Inch they raise is not one esjiecially alfect- 
ing the conduct of any Govcimneiil. It will be admitted by 
those wIm) maintain this view that it could not hav3 been taken 
consistently with the national Iccling and opinion; and wc can- 
not bring this article to a elote without cxpie sing our owm firm 
conviction that it could as little ha\e been taken consistently 
with national honour, with national polie\, or with the safety 
and interests of Euroiie. It is jieifccrly due that there is no 
specific Article of any J’rcaty which binds us to the maintenance 
of the Ottoman Empire. But it is eqii illj true that the duty 
of that maintenance, as far a& it may be [lossible against ex- 
ternal violence, has been long an admitted principle of policy 
among the European Powerb. Kay more — the assertion of it is 
fcolciiiiily narrated in the preamble of a treaty to which England 
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and Russia were both parties In 1841. Even if this preamble 
did not exist, the virtual obligation arising from our position in 
Europe, and our duty of upholding the admitted principles of 
its public law, 'would have been practically binding. To have 
evaded it would have been injurious to our influence and dero- 
gatory ta our honour ; — to our influence, we mean, not in any 
mere selfish Sense, but to that legitimate influence wliich is the 
most solemn trust of nations, and 'which it is the special duty of 
England to guard as a gift given to her for the advantage and 
civilisation of the world. 

We cannot here adcciuately discuss whether the political 
danger to Euro})C which would arise from the possession of 
Constantinople by Rus:;ia has been exaggerated or not. The 
question both of duty and of policy rests in a great measure on 
ind^endent grounds. Rut if there had ever been any doubt 
of tHe substantial truth of the traditional maxims on this subject, 
so long received by all European statesmen, that doubt ought to 
be effectually dispelled by the events of the last few months. It 
has been said that though the strength of Russia is great for de- 
fensive, it is small for offensive purposes. Even if this were 
true as regards her present extent of territory or geographical 
])Osition, it docs not follow that it would continue to be true if 
that territory were extended to the Dardanelles. But what 
force or truth is there in this assertion, even as matters now 
stand? It may be true that England and Franco have little to 
fear from any direct attacks of Russian power. But what proofs 
have we not seen of the tremendous pressure she exerts upon 
every one of the Continental States which are flanked by her 
vast lines of frontier. The aims and the policy of Russia in the 
East of Europe are directly injurious to the political and com- 
mercial interests of Germany. They have met with the con- 
demnation of every cabinet, and excited the alarm of every 
people. Yet w^c have seen the difficulty of arousing any one of 
those Powirs .to independent and worthy action. Not only is 
the influence of Russia in *e very Court, but the fear of her is on 
every Government, from Stockholm to the Bosphorus. Nor is 
this fear without reasonable ground. Austria is exposed \vith- 
out a natural frontier on a very vulnciable side, and Russian 
armies on the borders of Gallicia ^light threaten her capital itself. 
Prussia is flanked by the army of Poland resting on the strong 
fortresses of the Vistula ; whilst her maritime provinces arc at 
the mercy of the fleets whi(ih issue from the Gulf of Finland. 
The Scandinavian nations, but for the protection of the Anglo- 
French squadrons, would be cflectually checked by the naval 
lorcc of Russia In the Baltic ; and without the same intervention 
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her command of the BliicL Sea is absolute and complete. It is 
worse than idle to talk of a Power in such a position, and 
actually exercising such a sway, a*^ weak for purposes of offence. 
With her own centre of Goveinincnt geographically remote and 
comparatively inaccessible, she can cast all her strength into her 
extremities, and in these she holds read} -made approaches to 
some of the leading capitals of Continental Europe. If such is 
her position and her power now, what would it be if she were 
allowed to entail upon herself the rich inheritance of the 
C)ttoman Porte ? The inaccc&sibility of her northern and more 
barren dominions is an admitted element of her present strength. 
AVith the possession of Constantinople she would not only add 
to her dominion some of the richest provinces of Europe, and 
the absolute command of all the commeroe of the Danube and 
the Eiixine, but she would secure for these possessions an im- 
pregnability such as phjsical geography has never before lent to 
any emjrire in the vrorld. IIow long such an empire v/ould 
hold together is a question which, however interesting, is not one 
of any immediate bearing. If wo aie to speculate on some 
distant future, it is not piobabh' that Russia, even in her present 
vast extent, will continue lor ever under a single Government. 
But there is nothing in the countiies or the peoples of European 
Turkey which may not for an indefinite period of time readily 
iail under the sway and add to the rcsouiccs of a great military 
Empire. 

And if politically the influence upon Europe of such an 
Empire would be dangerous and oppics&ive, what would be its 
influence on morals and religion ? Other great empires have 
compensated mankind for many cviK by the spread of noble lan- 
guages or the planting of iii\ aluabk^ laws. But Russia, — what 
has she to give? The su])cificial civ ilisitioii which she is herself 
capable of receiving is boi rowed from the nations which she 
aspires to govern, and the jieoples whom she already ventures to 
control. The despotism of her jjolitieal svstem is not sustained 
by any sentiment of intelligent lo) alty ; but rests rather on the 
superstitious subjection of the barbarous East. Her religious 
intolerance is unfortunately moie after our old western type, 
yet standing in closer alliance with irresistible means of tem- 
poral oppression. Her duininiou threatens at once the progress 
of political freedom and of religious truth with a terrible com- 
bination of the powers of Pope and Czar. 

We decline to follow the arguments of Lord Grey and of 
Mr. Cobden in respect to the corruption of the Turkish Govern- 
ment, or the ultimate fate of Mu<a&ulmau dominion in Europe, 
simply because they are wholly irrelevant to the question at 
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issue. There is but one relevant inference from the assertions 
of those speakers, even if they were , all admitted, and that is 
the difficulties of a contest in support of Turkey. This may be 
and was an excellent reason for trying to avoid that contest, if 
the essential object could be peacefully obtained. But it is no 
reason for declining that contest when all other measures failed. 
Obligations do not cease to be obligations on account of being 
onerous. 

^ We willingly admit that much that has been said on the other 
side has been, equally irrelevant, and, for the most part, far more 
mitrue. ^ Ihere may be much hope of the regeneration of 
Turkey, if it be not suffered to fall into tlie hands of Kussia; 
we have no belief in the regeneration of the Turks. 
however, matters little. That great question, whatever may 
be the truth in regard to it, is one which Bussia has no right 
to take upon Iicrself to solve. It is the disposal of those 
countries — not the fiite of that race or Government — that is the 
real object of Luropean interest and concern. Tho remarkable 
and enduring courage which the Turks have ever shown, and 
winch was never more remarkably displayed than at the present 
moment, calls for the sympathy and admiration of Europe, 
Under the Influence of this feeling we may at moments be almost 
tempted to doubt tlie truth of conclusions which have long been 
fimny established in the jiopular mind of Christendom, and 
which arc unconsciously betrayed even in the smooth phrase? of 
diplomacy. Ifor is it perhaps untrue that the elements of 
vitality may be stronger than they appear to those who judge 
by a standard whicli in some respects may not be strictly 
applicable. ]}ut it is impossible to mistake tlie permanent 
operation of causes whicli no armies can resist, and no diplo- 
macy control. They date fr(»in a long distant past ; they are 
tending, perhaps, to a not distant future. Their working is 
written as legibly on past history and on existing facts as was 
the handwriting of old tlie Babylonian wall. Meanwhile 
that Empire is serving no unimportant ends. In respect to 
religion, equal toleration towards all Christian sects is not less 
valuable because it may have been founded on indiscriminate 
contempt. It has been the policy of Turkey during her days 
of power ; and it may yet he (established, on better principles, 
under the shadow of her decline. This is no small advantage. 

It IS one which would be much endangered — sad as it may be 
! ®^“if fhe Government of that country fell into some 

Christian’ hands. Again, as regards civil government, the 
system of the Porte, bad and corrupt as it may be in many 
ways, nils yet been found compatible with the rise of a rich and* 
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increasing commerce. That commerce is almost exclusively in 
the hands of its Christiau subjects. To their gradual improve- 
ment and amalgamation in the course of time, and the natural 
progress of events, we had looked for the peaceful solution of a 
question, of which the very prospect has long perplexed the 
world. But whether it be now precipitated in the shock of a 
general war, or whether it be yet allowed to work itself out, 
from natural causes, at least one thing, we trust, has been now 
secured. In cither case that great problem with which so many 
historical interests are connected, and on which so many future 
interests depend, will engage the active intervention and con- 
cern of united Europe. No one Power will be allowed to steal 
or to force a march on the capital of the East. In war we 
cannot doubt that the allied forces will be able to enforce their 
determination against Russian aggression. In peace, Turkey 
has now formally demanded to be admitted within the circle of 
European Treaties, and to be atforded the protection of its 
international system. At one of the late Conferences of Vienna 
the Pour Powers gave it as a reason for rejecting the last pro- 
posals of Russia tliat they were incompatible with the principle 
of this demand. So far, therefore, it has received their sanction. 
But Europe, in accepting such an obligation, will accept along 
with it another obligation also. For we agree with the able 
Minister who is the representative of England at Constantinople, 
that * w’ith a view to the condition of tlie non-Mussulman com- 
‘ munities in this Empire, and the development of those re- 

* sources on which the Porte’s independence must ever mainly 

* rest, it would not be safe to hedge round the Ottoman Empire 

* with European guarantees, unless the Porte engaged at the 
^ same time to realise and extend her system of improved ad- 

* ministration in good earnest.’* 
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Tt is said, that when a youthful member of Parliament scoffed 
^ at a certain popular movement as ‘a mere tea-party agitation/ 
a veteran statesman silenced him by the retort, that ^ every 
‘ great measure for the last thirty years had been carried by 
‘ tea-party agitation.’ This dictum was, of course, exaggerated. 
The Reform Bill, and Catholic Emancipation, are two obvious 
exceptions. Yet, with all deductions, there remains enough of 
truth in the assertion to point the moral, which warns us against 
despising a storm iA a tea cup.* 

In recognising this characteristic of our times, we are far 
from thinking that it rcflects'any discredit on the epoch to which 
it applies. On the contrary, it is a sure proof of advancing 
civilisation, when i)oliticiil triumphs can be won by peaceful 
speeches and philanthropic tracts. Such victories bespeak an 
age of softened manners and kindly feelings. Nor can a per- 
vading sense of religion and morality be wanting in the com- 
munity which can thus be moved by appeals addressed to its 
love of mercy, truth, and righteousness. 

It must be owned, however, that there are certain ludicrous 
features connected with these amiable agitations. Platform 
oratory is among their necessary elements ; and this, of course, 
involves large and repeated doses of bombastic declamation, 
illogical argument, and maudlin sentimentality. And if such 
ingredients flavour .other movements which derive their force 
from the mild inspiration of the tea /able, much more may we 
expect to find them in that where tisa supplies the very 
sinews of war, and furnishes both the watchword of the camp, 
and the motto on the banners. It is true, that the absurdity of 
the advocates docs not prove the absurdity of their cause. The 
grotcsc|uc antics of vulgar agitators could not make the crusade 
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against slavery contemptible, nor render free trade permanently 
ridiculous. Yet, even a statue of Phidias may be disguised by 
% drapery of motley. The best of causes may be so travestied 
by the imbecility of its champions as to wear for a time the 
colour of their livery. And the follies often perpetrated by the 
advocates of Temperance have been so preeminently extra- 
vagant, that we cannot wonder if they have inado the name of 
Teatotalism almost synonymous with Monomania in the opinion 
of the majority of their countrymen. 

These follies may be classed under two heads; first, the 
isolated eccentricities of individuals; and, secondly, the absur- 
dities which occur in publications sanctioned by the whole 
Society. Follies of the former kind are incidental to every 
similar movement; it is only' the latter class which can justly 
injure the character of the collective association. 

Thus it would not be fair to charge Teatotalers, as a body, 
with the responsibility of endorsing the following argument, 
which was used upon one of their platforms to prove the per- 
nicious character of alcohol : — 

‘ I offered a glass of spirits to a dog (said the speaker), and he 
turned tail upon it — to a donkey, he curled up his lips and brayed at 
it — to a sow, and she grunted at it — to a horse, and he snorted at it 
— to a cow, and she showed her horns at it. And shall that be good 
for man, which beasts won’t touch? which a cow horns at, a horse 
snorts at, a sow grunts at, a donkey brays at, and a dog turns tail at ? 
Oh, no.’* 

This was only the effusion of an individual, which must not 
be ascribed to the society of which he was a member. And so 
it would be a mistake to conclude, because a certain Teatotal 
champion signs himself ^ yours in the bonds of total abstinence/ 
that therefore his brethren have abandoned the signatures of 
ordinary mortals. 

Again, if the announcements of ' female temperance meetings’ 
wear somewhat of a farcial appearance, still we have no right to 
intrude with Clodius into the secret assemblies of the sex ; even 
though we may feel tempted to profane the mysteries, when wc 
catch through door or window such fragments as the following : 

‘ Temperance Sisters ! now we meet 
In our hallowed cause to greet 
All who feel for drunken men. 

All who pledge, and cry Abstain! 


* A writer in Blackwood’s Magazine for April 1853 asserts that 
he heard this at a Teatotal meeting. 
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' Temperance Sisters! onivtird go, 

Think of myriads sunk in woe, 

Be determined, ne’er refrain, 

Urge the pledge, and cry Abstain! 

* Temperance Sisters ! firm unite. 

Keep your armour ever bright ; 

Till the monster foul is slain 
Urge the pledge, and cry Abstain! 

{Temperance Hymns, 31.) 

' ‘ Ye Sarahs, now arise ; 

Ye Miriams, come forth 1 
Witli .Hannahs, truely wise. 

Now prove your genuine worth. 

No power like yours, save that above, 

To teach sobriety and love.’ 

38.) 

It is true, that no one can be expected to maintain his gravity 
when he first hears at a Temperance meeting the teatotal para- 
phrases of popular ditties ; when, for example, he recognises 
Moore’s well-known melody disguised as follows : — 

‘ Where is the drunkard lowly. 

Condemned to chains unholy, 

Who, could he burst 
His chains at first, 

Would pine beneath them slowly ? 

‘ What soul, when wine degrades it, 

Would wait till time decayed it. 

When our plighted vow 
Would free »t now, 

And please the God who made it ? 

Then ere in guilt you sink 
Away with maddening drink!’ 

{Ibid. 75.) 

But after all, the Tcatotalcrs arc not the inventors of this 
fashion of divorcing airs long married to Bacchanalian verse, and 
wedding them anew to graver strains. In this they have only 
followed the example set them by Howland Hill, and other 
divines of still older date. 

Such casual and incidental eccentricities reflect (we repeat) 
no discredit on the leaders of the Temperance agitation. But 
they may be justly rc])roachcd, in so far as they have sanctioned 
the systematic use of bad arguments and uncharitable invective, 
in the authorised publications of their body. It is because we 
mourn over the national vice of intemperance, and admire the bene- 
volence of those who are striving so earnestly to extirpate it. 
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that we 1 egret they should countenance exaggerations w^hioh 
repel the sober-minded more than they stimulate the fanatical. 
It is not for the sake of diminishing their zeal, but of inducing 
them to crown it with discretion, that we proceed to mention 
instances where that quality has been wanting in their pro- 
ceedings. 

First, then, a reasonable advocate for abstinence from in- 
toxicating liquors will content himself with asserting that the 
haim done by these agents exceeds any good which they can 
possibly accompli&h ; and, therefore, that the world would be a 
gainer if their use were abandoned. But very few Teatotalcrs 
arc content with this rational mode of defending their po&ition. 
Every species of fermented drink, c\cry liquid containing the 
slightest admixture of alcohol — be it only a spoonful in a gallon 
— must be pronounced actual poison, on ])aiu of excommunication. # 
A speaker at a Temperance meeting, who should venture to ex- 
press a doubt of this fundamental verity, would find as little 
mercy as Mr. Gorham from a synod of Tractariaiis, or Dr. Pusey 
from a convention of the Protestant Alii nice. To illustrate this, 
we abiidge from one of the organs of Teatotalism the following 
account of a periodical meeting held last ) ear at Birmingham : — 

^ The usual festival of the Birmingham Temperance Society 
Mvas held in the Town Hall, on Easter Monday. 600 

* persons sat down to tea. Mr. A. Bird, the chairman of the 
‘ Society, occupied the chair. After tea, the chairman piocceded 

• to address the meeting ; and so far forgot his position as to 

* contend that a glass of ale would do a man no harrn^ and, tliat it 

* v'as not j)Oison (.'). lie was followed by the two Messrs. 

^ Cadbury, who both ably refuted the strange assertions of the 

* chairman. [After reporting the other j)roceedings of the 
•meeting, the editor subjoins]: Wc understand that the chair- 

• man has since resigned his position, if not his membership, in 

• the Society. Indeed, it appeared to be full time. He is either 

• a very silly person, or was acting a very disgraceful part.^ 
{Progressionists No. 17.) 

From this toxicological doctrine, the more strenuous Tea* 
totalers (forgetting that all medicines are poiK^ons) very illogically 
infer that alcohol can never be useful in medical treatment. 
Hence the abuse of the medical profession for prescribing it, is 
a favourite theme in their assemblies., Wc have ourselves 
heard a teatotal orator relate with approbation the conduct of a 
female abstainer, who, when her child was ordered port wine, 
during a recovery from typhus, had administered raspberry 
vinegar instead. ^ If people cauT live without alcohol,’ said the 
enthusiastic spoutcr, ‘ why then I say, let ’em die.’ It is fair. 
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however, to add that this latter folly is discountenanced by the 
more educated nlembcrs of the Society. 

The motive which leads Teatotalcrs to insist so obstinately on 
this doctrine of poison, is their desire fo prevent even the 
emalJcst indulgence in fermented liquors. They know from ex- 
perience that moderation is impossible to the drunkard ; and in 
their anxiety to reclaim him, they would persuade the world that 
moderation in the use of liquor is in itself an impossibility. 
Thus they assert moderate drinking to be an expression as self-’ 
contradictory as moderate lying or moderate stealing. Indeed, the 
more zealous members of the sect show far greater abhorrence 
for moderate drinkers than for actual drunkards. The latter are 
represented as victims, the former as seducers; the drunkard 
being tempted into guilt by the example of the moderate. This 
is illustrated by the following comparison : — 

‘ A father amused his children by pretending to swallow a knife, 
enjoining them not to repeat the operation. When he retired, one of 
the younger children attempted to imitate him, was injured, and 
died. Every one blames the fatlicr, and justly.' {Scotch Tracts^ 8.) 

Moreover, the moderate drinkers arc described as so heartlessly 
selfish that they prefer their own sensual indulgence to the sal- 
vation of their brethren. They are introduced dramatically ex- 
pressing their feelings towards their drunken fellow-crcatur0w«5, as 
follows : — 

* We pity thee, poor drunkard, and we tremble lest thy soul 

Should be sacrificed and perish tlirougli the Bacchanalian bowl ; 

And we fain would snatch thee from the bane which would thy 
spirit slay, 

But e^cn for thy souVs sake, we will not fling our drink away.^ 

{Ibid. p. 7.) 

If the poor moderate remonstrates against thishard judgment and 
pleads that he has been in the habit of taking a glass of ale with 
his dinner for the last thirty years, and that it would now be a 
great sacrifice to give it up, he i§ answered: — 

* No one would feel it a great sacrifice to give up strong drink 
who had not .acquired a love to the liquor. Any one who has got so 
far, is on the high road to intemperance. Reader,, if this be your 
case, we implore you to oast the Circean cup away. Fling it from 
you, as you would a viper whicli is aiming rt your life, a scorpion 
preparing to sting your foul.’ {Ibid, p. 6.) 

It is, indeed, high time to follow this advice, if, as we are told i^ 
another tract, * the use of intoxicating agents invariably tends to 
engender a burning thirst for more.^ So that — 

* He who indulges in them shall do it at the peril of contracting 
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a passionate and rabid thirst for them, which shall ultimately over- 
master the will of its victim, and drag him unresisting to his ruin. 
Ko man can put Iiimself under the influence of alcoholic stimulation 
without incurring the a*isk of this result.* (^American Prize Essay ^ 
P. 15.) 

So tliat every man who has once swallowed a glass of wine, 
must ‘ invariably ’ become either an entire drunkard, or a total 
abstainer.* 

We learn also that the most moderate of drinkers is guilty 
of daily idolatry. For — . 

‘ It may be said of the Christian professor who takes fermented 
liquor in this enliglitened age, as thef inspired historian says of Solomon, 
that lie does not fully follow the Lord {i Kings, 11.). For though 
he does not go after Ashtaroth, Chemosb, and Moloch, yet he daily 
sacrifices to Bacchus, the drunkard’s god. And the consequence of 
divine anger will be as serious as it was to Solomon and his des- 
cendants, with the people over whom they reigned.’ (Jer. ix. 10.) 

{Essay on Solomon*s Use of FVtne, p. 15.) 

The argument of this lust extract can only be paralleled by that 
of the French drinking song which tells ns that: — 

* Tons les mcchants sont biivcurs d’eau ; 

C’est bien prouve par le deluge.’ 

After the above statements it will not surprise us to learm from 
the same writers that even the salvation of the moderate is im- 
perilled by their tampering wdtli the demon of drink. So the 
Temperance liymnist exclaims : — 

‘ Help us to show each hidden snare, 

To rescue custom’s slave, 

To snatch tlie drunkard from despair. 

And moderate drinkers save.' 

{^ITymn 2.) 

Nay, so nearly desperate is the condition of this lukewarm class, 
that their guilt is pronounced equal to that of the sellers of in- 
toxicating liquors themselves : — - 

* The ‘ Temperance Advocate’ (a paper published in New Briins- 
wMck) is rather more moderate : ‘AVTe admit’ (says the editor) ‘that 
tl^rc are some men possessing master minds, who may be able to 
control appetite.’ (7*. A., Jan. 18. 1854.) This newspaper is des- 
cribed in the heading at the top of its columns as ‘ Devoted to Tem- 
‘ perance, Virtue, Literature, and General News;’ a delicious anti- 
climax, which is followed by the Teatptal Arms, consisting of a bottle 

rampant, menaced by a hammer, thus: — 


E 
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‘ We ask you (says one of these tracts to its reader) are you a 
total abstainer from all strong drinks? For, until you are, you are as 
‘ culpable in supporting other men in a wicked calling, as though you 
conducted it yourself.' (^Scotch Tracts^ 11.) 

The full force of this denunciation will be better understood, when 
we give a specimen or two of the tremendous anathemas hurled 
by the Temperance press against the nefarious men who are en- 
gaged in this branch of commerce : — 

* The dealer [in liquor] is a trader in tears, blood, and crime. 
Ills shop is a repository, where all the immoralities and iniquities are 

kept, and sold on commission from the pit He knows 

that if men remain virtuous and thrifty, his craft ''niinot prosjier. 
But if the virns of drink can only be made to work, swift d'^sobition 
will come of it, and OACry pang will bring him pelf. Each bj 'ken 
heart will net him so much cash ; so much from each blasted home, 

— so much a widow, — so much an orphan There are 

profits, doubtless. Death finds it the most liberal purveyor for his 
horrid banquet ; Hell from beneath is moved with delight at the 
fast coming proiits of the trade ; and the Dealer also gets gain. Death 
Hell, and the Dealer — beyond this partnership none are profited.' 
{Amt^rican Prize Pssag, 28.) 

‘These wrelches' (says an orator at Cincinnati), ‘for such they 
are, feel proud that they have reduced a fellow creature to the level 
of the brute, and stifled, perhaps for ever, each elevated sentiment of 
his nature. From an example so pregnant with horror, tlie arch- 
fiend himself would revolt, and hurry howling back to his native 

li(dl If on the morrow he (the speaker) were to tail, and 

again become a drunken idiot, would not the public-house-keepers be 
rejoiced, und tlirow uji tlieir liats and shout, until the infernal imps 
ill the nethermost hell would waken up, and wonder why their 
ancients wore cremating so terrifit in uproar.’ {Maine Iracls, No. 4.) 

After this, we cannot wonder at the doom which is denounced 
in the Temperance hymn-book, against Messrs. Bass, AIsop, and 
their coadjutors : — 

‘ Warn the maJiers of strong drink. 

And the sellers, lest they sink, 

With an aggravated doom. 

To perdition’s deepest gloom.’ 

{Hymn 153.) 

It might naturally be expected tha! men so far gone in iniquity 
would not scruple at increasing their gains by adulterating their 
produce. Yet wc should liavc thought they might have found a 
cheaper ingredient for their purpose than vitriol, which we learn 
with dismay that they habitually employ, according to the 
following statement : — 

‘ A poor woman, having gone into a spirit^ shop a short time since 
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to buy a glass of spirits, spilt a little of it on a shoulder of mutton, 
which was in a basket in Iier hand. On rcacliing home, she found* 
a black hole burnt in tlic meat, wiiore thi‘ droppings of tlio spirit 
glass had fallen upon it ; and thus detected the ju’cseiicc of vitriol* 
(^Scotch Tracts^ 3.) 

The above example of Teatotal argumentation may be regarded 
as simply laughable. But when the advocates of temperance, in 
their zeal to prove the divine right ( f abstinence, insist upon 
demonstrating their principles from Scripture, they too often 
become profane as well as ridiculous. Wc will not refer, in this 
connexion, to the doctrines tauglit by some among them 
concerning the marriage- feast of Cana, and the Holy Communion; 
but will content ourselves, as far as the Xew Testament is con- 
cerned, Avith the following specimen of tbeir biblical interpretation. 
Every reader of the l^pistlcs must remember the passage where 
St. Paul warns the Colossians against ado[)ting those Jewish 
ordinances which forbade tlie ^ touching, tasting, or handling ’ 
of certain kinds of food. A friend of ours once told us on his 
return from a Temperance mooting, that he liad licard a speaker 
refer to this passage as prohibiting fermented liquors. ^ They 
‘ tell us,’ said the orator, ‘ that we have no Scripture warrant for 
^ total abstinence. They forget St. Paul's command to the 
* Colossians, Touch not, Taste not, Handle not. Can any thing be 
^ plainer or more ])Ositivc ? ’ We confess wc hardly believed this 
anecdote, but supposed iliat our friend must liavc misunderstood 
the speaker. To our great surprise, however, on looking over a 
bundle of Temperance tracts and hymns, avc found the text in 
question actually thus applied, not once only, but frequently.* 

It must be said, however, in excuse for those perversions of 
Scri])turc, that some of the silliest have been provoked by equal 
folly in the opponents of Teatotalisin, avIio drag both the New 
Testament and the Old into the controversy, and draw from each^ 
but especially from the latter, the most illogical conclusions. 
Thus some have been weak enough to argue that it must be 
right for a Christian to drink wine, because such was the practice 
of Noah, David, and Solomon. To tliis argument, so tar as it 
refers to the latter monarch, one of the teatotal champions replies 
as follows : — 

' When did Solomon tak(* to wine of the fermented species ? When 
did he give himself to it? When did ho make the dangerous ex- 
periment of investigating the properties of alcoholic liquor by a 
personal use of it? Did lie do thi^ in youth, in manhood, or in 
old age ? To this interrogative it may he replied, that dt appears 

* See, for example, Scotch Tracts, 5) ; and Hymn Book, 152. 
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that Solomon made llio experiment in question in liis advanced 
^ years, and within the last seven or eight of his reign. I acknowledge 
" that this staleinent cannot be demonstrated, but there arc some cir- 
cumstances .stated in the biographical notice of Solomon in the Old 

Testament, which sanction the supposition He was an 

eminent naturalist, botanist, and horticulturist, lie understood the 
nature and the peculiarities of the fruits of ralestine l)ettcr than any 
other man. And it cannot be questioned that he obtained a must 
from that fruit which, wdien fermeiiLed, yielded a more delicate and 
superior-flavoured alcoholic w'iiio tlian can be found in the cellars of 
Buckingham Palace or Windsor Castle. ...... Cndci* these eir- 

curnstances, under the exciting infliKnicc of alcoholic liquors, it is 
probable, it is highly probable, tliat Solonioii saiictio’»ed the erection 
of the High Places for Cliemosh, Aslitaroth, and rdulocli ; and 
licensed the idolatrous worship of his vviv(‘s; and even out T liis 
own purse contributed to llio support of their idolatry. And under 
the same inflmuice he doubth,‘ss committed all the unlawful acts that 
he was guilty of.’* 

As a set-ofF against Solomon’s inebriety, the same author cites 
an opposite precedent, no less royal and equally scriptural, in 
the firm abstinence of King Lemuel. 

* It is not for hiiufs^ 0 Lemuel^ it is not for kings to drink wine^ 
nor for princes strong drink. These were the words ot* King Lemuel, 
the prophecy that his mother taught Iiirn. (Prov. xxxi. l—l.) Lemuel 
Was probably the ruler of some country near the land of Judea ; w lio, 
when on a visit to Solomon, might relate the eircum^tllIlC(3 of having 
been brought up a Tcatofcaler; wdiieli interesting fa(;t is recorde*! 
in the Book of Proverbs, and sIioavs that many centuries ago there 
were other kings, as well as Solomon, \vho had been brought up 
Teatotalers, among wlioni LcuMiel Avas one. Happy I.(*nmi l ! Tnore 
happy ill being brought up a leatotaler than in being born heir to a 
kingdom.’ f 

Another writer goes further, and carries the Avar into the 
enemy’s country, by proving from the book of Genesis (i. 29.) 
that it is sinful to turn a solid into a liquid. 

* The process of manufacturing alcoliolic drink by brcAving .and 
fermenting, not only manifests discontent Avith the liuLJied dietetic 
arrangements of God, but it involves a direct and needless violation 

of the divine law Men foolishly inquire, Avhy God gives us 

the barley and-tlie grape? For mcat^ says Scripture, not drink ; ami 
therefore it is solid. What a strange insanity to suppose tlie Creator 
to groAV a solid which the creature must convert into fluid before it 
is usable.’ J 

* Essay on Solomon’s Use of Wine, p. 14. 

t Ibid. u. 30. 

X Ila*’x»v^-uy I'f Teatotalisni with the Divine Word, p. 19* 
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Tl)is IS surely an unfortiin<ate argument in the mouth of a 
featotiilor, considering that coffee is the favourite beverage of the 
most orthodox abstiiinors. AVe can only hope that tlic writer 
himself has the consistency to abstain from this Jiuidisation of a 
natural solid ; and that lie cither grinds the b . lies of Mocha 
between his teeth, or (wliich would be more strictly logical) 
s\vaHow’'s them as pills. 

Such follies as these (of wdiich wc. miglit give many more 
examples if it were necessary or desirable) ju*c so generally 
diffused through the writings and speeches of the abstainers, that 
the Tonipcrance inoycment is identified with them by the world 
at largo. And jirobably nine people out of ten believe every 
loatolaler to bo a ibol. Yet this eontomj)tuous coiicliisioii is 
falsified by facts. Jh)th in England and in America some of the 
leaders are. men of great ability ; and what is more, are sober- 
minded rcasoners, who can state tlicir views wifli moderation, 
and defend them without either cecciitncity or extravagance. 
It is only to be lamented, that they want the moral courage to 
rebuke openly the indiscretion of their followers. In America 
the ]>olitieal results which they liavc aecompllslied, in shrewd 
and caleulating New England, may bo accepted as sufficient 
evidence of llieir common sense. And on that side of the 
Atlantic, their views arc advocated by such w-riters as Mrs. Stowe, 
liic antliorcs.s of Uncle Tom, and jllr, Ihirncs the comincntalor, 
whose works, though Icjss celebrated tluui hers, have also obtained 
a Eiiroj)can reputation. In England their cause is defended 
with considerable [) 0 wcr ofrcasonitig by Dr. Carpenter, a medical 
writer, whose professional eminence is proved by Jiis appointment 
as medical examiner in the University of London. 

]S\>r arc even the public meetings of Tcatotalism scenes of 
unmitigated folly. From water-drinkers on provincial platforms 
we have heard speeches full of good sense and manly English 
feeling. Wc have heard working men set forth the benefits of 
Tempeiance with rude but genuine clo([Ucnc(3 ; and have marked 
the effect produced upon their audience by the strong and living 
argument of their personal experience. ‘ See wdiat it has done for 
‘ me ’ was their most effectual eulogy of the system. AVc have con- 
vinced ourselves by a private inquiry that these speeches were not 
empty claptrap ; but that the sjieakers had borne a good character 
for many years,' and thriven by steady industry, and by a wise 
investment of those gains which their fellow workmen lavished 
in sensual indulgence. This was ascertained from the testimony 
of their neighbours; the evidence of one’s eyes and ears gave proof 
enough that their water diet had not hindered the fullest 
development of lungs and muscle. It Avas impossible not to 
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feel that the existence of a fc\y such sturdy and prosperous 
converts fully accounted for the rapid spread of Teatotalism 
among th^ labouring classes. 

The opinions which arc popularly designated by this strange 
term ^ may be summed up in two propositions; the first being 
that the world in general 'would be bencritcd by disuse of 
fermented liquors; and the second asserting that it is the duty 
of every individual to abstain from these stimulants. We shall 
endeavour to give an impartial view of the arguments for 
each of these propositions. "J'hc former is niaintained as the 
necessary result of evidence whic.h demonstrates that intoxicating 
drinks injure the health, exhaust the resources, and cause the 
crimes of the pco[)lc. Let us then, in the first place, c:.uninc 
the sanitary [)ortiun of the qtiostion. 

As to the deleterious elleets of intoxication all medical 
authorities are agreed. ^Vnd probably there are few who would 
deny the assertion of Sir A. Cooper, that ‘ .spirits and poisons 

* are synonymous terms indeed, as the dislillecl sjurits eomraonly 
drunk contain more tlian 50 per cent, of pure alcohol, and as a 
pint of alcohol is sufficient to kill a man on llie spot, it seems 
no misnomer to call such compounds poisonous. And though 
other intoxicating beverages contain a nuieli smaller pi*o[)ortion 
of alcohol (wine containing ahout 20 per cent., ale and cider 
about 7 percent.) yet, when they are taken in suflieient ([uantitics 
to ju'oduce actual intoxication, the alcoholic ingredient has 
obviously exercised a noxious influence on the syslcin. 1 lencc wo 
should a priori expect that habitual drunkenness would shorten 
life; and this expectation is borne out by experience. Thus in 
the report of the chaplain to the Preston I louse of correction 
for 1847, a statement of Mr. Hayes the coroner is given to the 
effect that; ‘excluding inquests on children and colliery accidents, 

* nine tenths of the inquests he has held during the last twenty 
^ years have been on persons whose deaths are attributable to 
‘ drinking.’ So out of l,50() inquests annually held in the 
western division of Middlesex, 900 arc attributed by the coroner 
to hard drinking:. 

* The name Teatotalism is said to have originated in the stam- 
mering of a speaker at a Tcinperaneo meeting, who declared tliat, 

‘ nothing would satisfy him but Tea-lutal abstinence.’ The audience 
eagerly caught up tiio pun, and the name was adopted by the 
champions of the cause. AVe observe that tlicy have now taken to 
spell it 7ee-total, instr id of 'Aft total; but they had fur better give 
up the name altogether. The pun, no doubt, is poor enough ; but the 
new spelling makes the adoption of the term seem like absolute im- 
becility. 
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Where it fails to kill, this vice causes the most frightful 
diseases, especially in the nervous system, on which alcohol 
exerts a peculiar action. One of the most common of these, 
and perhaps the* most terrible, is delirium tremens^ the etfects of 
which are described as follows by one of its vict : ns : — 

‘ For three days I endured more agony than pen could describe, 
even were it guided by the hand of a Dante. Who can tell the 
horrors of tliat horrible malady, aggravated as it is by the almost 
ever-abiding consciousness that it is self-sought? Hideous faces 
appeared ort the walls, and on the ceiling, and on the lloors ; foul 
tilings crept along the bed-clothes, and glaring eyes peered into 
mine. I was at one time surrounded by millions of monstrous spiders, 
who crawled slowly — slowly, over every limb; whilst beaded drops 
of persjji ration would start to my bi*ow, and my limbs would shiver 
until the bed rattled again. Strange lights would dance before my 
eyes, and then suddenly the very blackness of darkness would np])ul 
me by its dense gloom. All at once, Avliilst gazing at a friiilitful 
creation of my distempered mind, I seemed slrnek with sudden bliiid- 
ne'ss. I knew a candle was burning in the room — hut 1 could not 
see it. All was so pitchy dark. J lost the sense of feeling too, for I 
endeavoured to grasp my arm in one hand, but consciousness was 
gone. I put my Jiand to my side, my head, but felt nothing, and 
still I kiK'w my limbs and frame were there. And then the scene 
would change. I was falling — falling swiftly as an arrow far down 
into some terrible abyss; and so like reality was it, that as I fell [ 
could sec the rocky sides of the horrible shaft, where mocking, 
gibing, fiend-like forms were perched ; and \ conld hiol the air 
rushing past me, making my hair stream out by tlie force of the 
unwliolesonic blast. Then the paroxysm sometimes (jeased for a few 
moments, and I would sink back on my pallet drenched with perspi- 
ration, utterly exhausted, and feeling a drca<lful certainty of the renewal 
of my torments.’ {Gough's Biographtjy p. 19.) 

We find from tho Kegistrar-gcncnirs reports, that no loss 
than 500 persons die annually of delirium tremens in England, 
and of course a far larger number arc attacked by the disease. 
Besides this, a very great proportion of insanity is caused by 
drunkenness. This proportion is slated by Dr. Carpenter as 
being about 27 per cent, in the Edinburgh Lunatic Asylum, 
25 per cent, in that of Glasgow, 17 per cent, in that of Aberdeen, 
50 per cent, in that of Dublin, and 32 percent, in nine private 
asylums which be mentions,* On the whole, probably one third 
of the insanity in the country may be set down to intemperance. 
Idiocy also is often due to the same agency ; tlie children of 
drunkards being very frequently idiotic. Thus in a report lately 


* Carpenter, p. 53. 
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made to tlie legislature of Massachusetts, it is stated that out of 
300 idiots, 145 were the cliildren of haV/itiial drunkards. 

It IS needless, however,, to dwell long on the proofs that in- 
toxication injures health a truth which is almost universally 
luiknowlcdgctl. The controversy between the advocates of total 
abstinence and their opponents is on a different question ; namely, 
whether the habitual use of alcoholic stimulants is noxious or 
l)cneficial to those who indulge moderately tlierein ; who drink, 
but are not drunken. For the indictment, it is argued that an 
agent such as alcohol, which contains the elements of no bodily 
tissue or fluid, cannot benefit the healthy body. And further, that 
it cannot be simply harmless, because it cxcreiscL, a marked 
chemical cflect upon the components of the body. It must 
therefore be noxious, when the system is in its normal state ; and 
if at any time benL*fieinl, can be so only as a remedy for some 
abnormal condition. It is acknowledged that alcohol acts as a 
powerful stimulus upo?i the muscular and nervous systems, and 
that it thus revives the flagging powers, and ciial)les a man, 
when cxliausted by fatigue, to renew hjs cxertiiuis, and do double 
work. But it is contended that this temporary advantage is 
more than neutralised by the siihscqucnt reaction of languor and 
dejiresslon which must inevitably follow. It is admitted, how- 
ever, that there are special emergencies wlien it is worth wliile, 
for the sake of accomplishing a pressing* object, to encounter 
this necessary result. But the habitiud use of such a stimulus 
must (it is alleged) be ultimately injurious, unless it be needed 
as a corrective for some poriimncnt disorder. ‘ What good,’ 
says Dr. Carpenter, ‘ can ar^ e froin habitually exciting an organ 
‘ that is already in a state of healthful activity? It would bo 

* as rational for a man wlio already sleeps soundly through the 
^ wliole night to take an liabitual narcotic.’ The effect of such 
treatment outlie digestive organs is to increase the appetite arti- 
ficially, and thereby to cause the consumption of more food than 
the system requires. As to the result upon the nervous system, 
the same writer tell us that ‘an habitual course of ovpr-cxcrtion may 
^ be maintained fer a longer time with the assistance of alcoholic 
‘ stimulants than without them ; and thus the delusion is kept up 
‘ that the strength is not really over-tasked ; when the fact is, 

* the prolongation of the term of over-exertion by the repeated 
‘ application of the stiinuhis is really expending more and more 
‘ of tlie powers of the .nervous system and preparing for a more 
‘ complete prostration hereafter.’ The effect of alcohol in ac- 
celerating the circulation is also likely (it is argued) to produce 
evil effects, by occasioning a tendency to local congestions, and 
increasing any natural irregularity ot‘ the circulation. Moreover, 
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piiicc the presence of alcohol in tlic blood obstructs the removiil 
of the fiitty matter, it is probable that the Matty degeneration’ 
of the tissues, which causes some of the worst diseases of 
advanced life, is promoted by the habitual use of alcoholic 
licpiors. 

These arguments are answered by high medical authorities 
on the other side of the question as Jollows. First, tlicy admit 
that fermented drinks do no good in the long run, because if by 
stimulation they supply any extra vigour, it is only borrowed 
from the future. Secondly, they allow that if the habitual use 
of beverages in a moderate quantity did cause an liabitually 
recurring stimulus, it miglit possibly tend eventually to produce 
morbid action, and to develop disease. But thirdly, they deny 
that the daily cousurnptiou of two or three glasses of wine or 
ale is felt by a healthy man as any stimulus at all. No percep- 
tible excitation is thereby produced, and no reaction follows. 
Hence they conclude that fermented liquors, taken constantly 
ill small quantities, arc [icrfectly harmless to a sound constitu- 
tion. And they add that, though no benefit results from them 
where the system is in its normal condition, yet that where there 
Is a weakness in the digestive organs, these beverages exert 
a beneficial action, by inci'oasing the power of the stomach 
to appropriate the aliment needed by the body. This latter use 
of alcoholic stimulants' is fully admitted by I)j*. Carpenter, and 
by all other rational advocates of total abstinence, although denied 
by the fanatical partisans whom we liavo, . formerly quoted. 
I)r. Carpenter also acknowledges the medical utility of alcohol 
in cases of temporary shock, in the stage of convalescence from 
fevers, and in some other cases. 

Thus it would seem, upon the whole, that the difference 
between physicians as to the sanitary view of the question is 
less than is usutilly supposed.- All ap[)car to agree that, on the 
one hand, alcoholic liquors arc not needed by the healthy system*, 
and that, on the other, they arc useful remedies in certain morbid 
conditions. But tlic tcatotal doctors assert that entire abstinence 
from alcohol (except when medicinally employed) will nijlkc men 
healthier than the moderate use of it; while their opponents 
contend that the health of the moderate and the abstinent will, 
cateris paribus^ be equal. 


* 2000 medical men (among whom are Sir B, Brodie, Sir J. 
Clarke, and others of great eminence) have signed a*certificate which 
has been published, declaring their opinion that ‘total abstinence 
‘ from intoxicating beverages would greatly conduce to the health, the 
^ prosperity, the morality, and the hai)pines3 ot‘ the human race.’ 
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It is not c*asy to bring this dispute to the test of practical 
experience ; for there are, as yet, no separate teatotal life in- 
surances, nor does the Kegistrar-general distinguish the deaths of 
abstainers from those of other men. W e have only seen one 
document which furnishes any statistical evidence bearing upon 
the question. This is a Government Ketum of the sickness and 
mortality of the European troops in the Madras Army for the 
year 1849. In this return the soldiers arc classed under the 
three heads of Total Abstainers^ Teminrate^ and Intemperate. Dr. 
Carpenter gives the tabular statements, which arc striking. 
The result is, that the annual deaths of the teatotalcrs were in 
the proportion of 1 1 in 1000 ; of the Temperate, 23 in 1000 ; and 
of the Intemperate, 44 in 1000. In other words, the deaths 
of the Intemperate Averc four times as numerous, and the deaths 
of the Temperate Avcrc twice as numerous, as the deaths of the 
Abstainers. The tcatotalers of course exult in this confirmation 
of their vicAVs. But it is obvious that we cannot implicitly rely 
on a general conclusion Avhich rests upon so limited an induction. 
We must admit, lioAvevcr that the advantage of this debate remains, 
on the whole, rather Avith the assailants of alcohol than Avith its 
defenders. For the latter allow that a teatotaler will be not 
less healthy than a moderate drinker, Avhlle the former aflirin 
that he will be far more healthy. ^J'hus they have the same 
superiority over their opponents Avhich Henri Quatre ascribed 
to the Catholics over the Huguenots, Avhen the Boinanist denied 
the salvability of the Protestant, while the Protestant admitted 
the salvability of the Komanist. 

But Avhatcver doubt may b entertained concerning the effect 
of strong drink on the physical health of the population, its 
noxious influence on their moral health admits of no dispute. 
This Avill be at once alloAvcJ by every one Avho has the slightest 
knowledge of the labouring classes. Yet we confess that Ave 
Avere not prepared to find so overwhelming a proportion of crime 
directly caused by intemperance ; and we think the Temperance 
Society has done good tervice by the evidence Avhich it has 
published on this branch of the subject. The testimonies of the 
Judges are strikingly unrinimoiis and conclusive.* Thus J udge 
Coleridge says — ‘There is scarcely a crime comes before me that 
‘ is not, directly or indirectly, caused by 'trong drink.’ Judge 
Patteson observes to a grand jury — ‘If it Averenotfor this drinking, 

‘ you and I Avould have nothing to do.’ J udge Aldcrson says — 

‘ Drunkenness is'the mo ^t fertile cause of crime; if it Avere removed, 

* See a paper entitled Intemperance the Cause of Crime in the 
proceedings of the Temperance Convention. London, 1846. 
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^ this large calendar would become a very small one.’ J udge 
Wightman says — ^ I find in this, as in every calendar, one un- 
^ failing cause of four fifths of the crimes is the sin of drunkenness.* 
Judge Erskine goes further, declaring (at Salisbury, in 1844) that 
‘ninety-nine cases out of every hundred ’ arc from the same 
cause. A more recent testimony to the same effect has been 
invested with a niournful solemnity. It was given literally with 
the expiring breath of Judge Tallcnrd, In the charge with 
which he ojiened the last Stafford Assizes, after lamenting the 
unusual heaviness of the calendar, and the atrocity of thib offences 
therein contained, he went on to say that these crimes might in 
most cases be traced to the vice of intemperance. He lamented 
the degraded state which this implied in the working classes, 
and spoke strongly of the duty incumbent on the higher ranks 
to endeavour by kindness and sympathy to wean their poorer 
neighbours from such sordid scnsnallty, lie was still dwelling 
with great energy on this subject, when he was silenced by the 
stroke of death. Would that his dying words might find an 
echo in the hearts of his countrymen. 

To these statements respecting Eiiglaml, may he added evidence 
from Scotland, which sliovvs that its case is similar or worse. 
One of the Judges at the Circuit Court of Glasgow stated that 
out of eighty criminals sentenced to punishment, almost every 
one had committed his crime throiigli the influence of intoxicating 
liquors. So the chaplain’s report of tlic Glasgow prison for 1845 
affirms that ‘to the habit of drunkenness may be traced the offences 
‘ of at least three fourths of those that come to prison.’ The 
Governors of a large number of prisons both in England, Scotland, 
and Ireland, give similar evidence. Again, every one must have 
remarked that the numerous cases of woman-beating which have 
come before the police courts under a recent Act, are occasioned 
by the brutalising effect of the same agency. These conclusions 
arc corroborated by the concurrent o[)inion of all the witnesses 
examined by the late Admiralty Committee, which was appointed 
to consider the propriety of diminishing the issue of spirits to 
the Navy. These witnesses were naval officers of various grades, 
not likely to be prejudiced in favour of Tcatotalism.* But they 
all agreed in the opinion, that a state either of actual intoxication, 
or of irritability arising out of half drunkenness, causes from three 
fourths to nine tenths of the punishments incurred on board 
ships of war. The Committee in consequence recommended that 
the allowance of spirits should be reduced one half ; and Dr. 

* 50 witnesses were examined, of’ whom 45* held various grades in 
the lioyal Navy. 
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Carpenter states, on tlic authority of the admiral commanding 
the Mediterranean fleet, that since tliis recommendation was 
adopted, tiic number of punishments has been diminished to the 
extent of seventy per cent.* 

Such facts as these leave no doubt tliat intoxicating liquors 
are among the most powerful incentives to crime. It may, 
indeed, be urged, that it is the abuse, not the use, of these 
stimulants which leads to such results. Tlie crimes arc committed 
not by tcinperate, but by intemperate drinkers. But it must be 
remembered, that amongst the labouring classes temperate 
indulgence is the exception. The man who spend his evening 
in the ale-house seldom returns from it in a state of absolute 
sobriety. The poor have not often sufficient self-command to 
take the middle path between abstinence and excess. 

But there is another oflcct of liquor more universal, and there- 
fore more extensively injurious in debasing the people, than even 
its agency in producing actual crime. The prevalent habits of 
drinking cause the masses to squander on a momentary sensual 
gratification those fuods w’hicli, if wisely employed, might double 
their household comforts and innocent amusements, and raise them 
almost indefinitely in the scale of intelligence and civilisation. 
ISlv, Porter (of the Board of Trade), in a very important paper 
read before the British Association for the Promotion of Science, 
calculates the cxpenditiivc of the working classes on spirits and 
malt liquor at fifty millions per annum. lie shows that the 
average quantity of distilled spirits annually consumed by an adult 
male is, in England, above 2 g \llons; in Ireland, 3,} gallons ; and 
in Scotland, no less tlian 1 1 g; !!ons. Besides this enormous sum 
spent in drink, nearly eight millions arc Avasted on tobacco. So 
that the self-imposed taxation of the people, for articles either 
useless or liarini'iil, exceeds the whole amount of taxes paid to the 
Govennuent, and is double tiie interest of the national debt. 
There is one feature of this expenditure which peculiarly shows 
its brutalising tendency. It is almost entirely spent by the men 
on their oAvn selfish appetites. Their wives and children have 
no part in the etijoy mciit. On the contrary, they are too often 
left to starve at home, and their only share of these convivial 
l)lcasurcs is a sound beating from their drunken lord, when he 
returns from the ale-house. The amount vhich a labouring man 
thus lavishes on selfish indulgence, is calculated by Mr. Porter 
at from one third to one half of his earnings. No other class in 
the community spends any thing like this proportion of income on 
gratifications which the family cannot share with its head. When 

*' Car, 'enter, p. 37. 
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we realise the moral change that woukl follow, If the gains of 
labour were diverted from the pockets of the publicfin to those of 
the grocer and the butclicr, the tailor and the shoemaker, the 
schoolmaster and the bookseller, we cannot help wishing tliat every 
working man would become a water-drinker. 

But this aspiration is met by a formidable objection. The 
labouring man, it is said, requires the support of stimulating 
drink, and cannot sustain severe bodily exertion without it. 
To this assumption the tcatotalcr opposes a flat denial. Ho 
contradicts both the tact asserted, and the theory on which it 
rests. Theoretically he sliows, by the reasons already given, 
that no permanent snp])ort can be derived from alcohol. And 
practically he undertakes to prove that, in the long run, more 
work can be done without strong drink than with it. On such 
a point, facts arc the best arguments. And of facts the temper- 
ance w^riters have collected a formidable array, to show that the 
most trying kinds of labour are well performed by men who 
never taste fermented liquor. We will select a few specimens 
of this evidence. The flrst shall be the case of a metal worker 
at Birmingham, described by Dr. Carpenter as follows : — 

* When visiting Messrs. Boulton and Watt’s celebrated factory some 
years since, I was much struck by the Herculean aspect of a parti- 
cular workman, wlio was engaged in forging the steel dies (used in 
coining) into the massive blocks of iron in which they are imbedded. 
This, I was informed, was tlie most laborious occupation in the whole 
factory, requiring a most powerful arm to wield the heavy iiammer 
whose blows were necessaiy to ensure the union of the two metals ; 
and involving also constant exposure to a very high temp(;rature. 
The day was sultry and oppressive ; and tlie additional heat of the 
forge was, to my own feelings, almost unbearable. But I stood 
awhile watching this gigantic labourer, the girtli of whose cliest 
seemed twice that of any ordinary man, whilst, naked to the waist, 
and with the perspiration streaming dowm his head and body, he 
dealt the rapid and skilful blows of liis ponderous hammer upon the 
heated mass. At the first pause, I asked him (from mere curiosity, 
for toctotalism w'as then scarcely talked of) what liquor lie (Irank ; 
and he replied by pointing to a whole row of ginger-beer bottles 
behind him, the contents of one of which he imbibed every ten or 
fifteen minutes. He stated, upon further (jucstioning, that he found 
it quite impossible to drink alcoholic liquors whilst at his work ; 
their effect being to diminish his strength to such a degree as to 
render him unfit for it.' 

This instance, though striking, is only the case of a single 
individual, and would not justify any general conclusion. The 
next is less limited in its application. It is a declaration signed 
by thirty-four workmen at Leeds, employed as furnace-men at 
foundries and gas-works, and in other laborious occupations* 
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‘ We, tlie unfl(;rsipiefl, liavin" practised the principles of total 
abstinence frorn all intoxicating liquors during periods ranging from 
one to ten years, and having, during that lime, been engaged in very 
laborious occupations, voluntarily testify that we are able to perform 
our toil with greater ease and satisfaction to ourselves (and we 
believe more to the satisfaction of our employers also) than when we 
drank moderately of these liquors ; our general health and circum- 
stances have also been considerably improved. {Carpenter^ p. 118.) 

The next example is a return of the regular labour during a 
whole year of two sets of brickmakers at Uxbridge, the one set 
consisting of Teatotalers, the other of moderate drinkers. 

‘ Out of upwards of 23,000.000 of bricks made in 1841, by the 
largest maker in the neighbourhood, the average per man made by the 
beer-drinkers in the season was 760,260 ; whilst the average for the 
teetotallers was 795,400 — which is 35,131 in favour of the latter. 
The highest number made by a beer-drinker was 880,000 ; the 
highest inimbep made by a teetotaler was 890,000 — leaving 10,000 in 
favour of the teetotaler. The lowest number made by a beer- 
drinker w'^as 659,500 ; the low’cst number made by a teetotaler was 
746,000 — leaving 87,000 in favour of the teetotah»r. {Ibid, p. 122.) 

A very circumstantial account of a trial of tliis kind has been 
published by Mr. Hunt, an agriculturist in Gloucestershire; 
who having let eighty acres of grass to mow, harvest, and 
stack, to seven abstainers, records the following result : — 

‘ The whole of the work, wdthoiit the least exception, was per- 
formed more to my satisfaction than ever was the case before. 
During the progress of it, tluy gave abundant proof that they were 
equal to as much work as any -<’ven men in the noighbourliood ; and 
also to as much as they ihenir.dves had been equal to at any time 
whilst taking intoxicating drinks. They ’were not picked men ; four 
of them about the respective ages of 55, 41, 30, and 29, having 
•worked for me for several years; tlic others, aged 41, 30, and 20, 
having been engaged at various times in the spring, without any 
intention of retaining them during the summer; and that they were not 
of more than average strength may be inferred from the fact, that I 
was told before they began. — We know very w^ell how your experiment 
‘‘will end; for there are but two men out of the seven that can do aday^s 
“work ; they wdll b- knocked-up before they have mowed two hours.” 
At the end of the first day’s mowing it was found, however, that 
they had done more than any other men in the neighbourhood ; and 
as they thus proceeded without being kne ked-np, the tables were 
turned, and I was told then that they performed so well in conse- 
quence of their “good living.” This “good living ” was simply the 
result of the expenditure of the money-value of tlie cider usually 
allowed, upon solid food, with tea and cocoa for drink.' {Ibid, 120.) 

The next example of Teatotal labour is of a less peaceful 
kind. It is furnished by the experience of our troops, who so 
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eminently distinguished themselves in the filmost desperate 
defence of Jellalahad against the victorious Affghans. They 
endured the incessant toil and hardship oF that terrible winter 
without any allowance of spirits, or other intoxicating liquor. 

‘I will not mention this last as a privation/ rites Sir Robert 
Sale, in his official despatch, ‘because T verily bcMeve that this 
circumstance and constant employment have contribiUed to keep 
them in the liighest health, and the n.ost remarkable state of dis- 
cipline.’ {Ibid.) 

To Sir Robert Sale’s testimony may be added that of a private 
of his brigade, who writes as follows : — 

‘ From the 12th of of November to the 18tli of April, our men had 
no liquor ; they worked six hours a-day for a long time, and almost 
every day, besides three hours’ digging trenches, building walls, &c. ; 
add to tliis, being on duty six or seven niglits out of eiglit, with short 
rations. With all this hardship we wore very healtliy, and not a non- 
commissioned officer was reduced during the time, nor wawS a man tried 
by court-martial. These facts are so striking, tliat officers and men 
acknowledged that we were much hctler ofF without the ration of 
ardent spirits than we could possibly have been with them.’ {Ibid.) 

But at any rate, urges the advocate of alcohol, iP not requisite 
in ordinary labour, spirituous liquors arc needed by those whose 
calling exposes them to the extremes of cold or heat. Even 
this concession, however, is refused by their opponents. As to 
the endurance of lieat, indeed, few would now maintain the old 
notion, tliat brandy-punch is an indispensable specific against 
the lassitude caused by tropical climates. It is now' generally: 
acknowledged that the diseases of Europeans in hot countries 
are caused, not cured, by such indulgence. And physiological 
reasons would lead us to suppose that the mischief of such 
stimulants is increased, in proportion to the elevation of the 
temperature. The assumption that they arc useful in extrerhe 
cold is more plausible. The alcoliolic stimulus docs unquestion- 
ably, for the moment, increase the w'armth of .the body. Yet 
this temporary accession of heat is followed by a reaction, so 
that it is ineffectual when continued cold must be endured. 
The true method prescribed by animal chemistry for enabling 
the system to support excessive cold, is an oleaginous diet. 
And this, with hot drinks, such as tea and coffee, is found in 
practice more efficient in sustaining bodily warmth than any 
amount of alcohol. Thus Dr. Carpenter informs us, that 

‘ The Rev. Richard Knill, for many years a Missionary at St, 
Petersburg, stated in a public meeting, in regard to the delusion 
which prompted people to use ardent spirits “ to keep out the cold,” 
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that tlic Russians had long since found out the injurious effects of 
taking them in very cold weather. When a regiment was about to 
inarch, orders were issued over-night that no spirits were to be taken 
on the following morning ; and to ascertain as far as possible that 
the order had been complied with, it Avas the practice of their 
corporals carefully to smell the breath of eveuy man when assembled 
in the morning before marching, and those who Avcrc found to have 
taken spirits were forthwith ordered out of the ranks, and prevented 
from inarching on that day ; it having been found that such men 
were peculiarly subject to be frost-bitten and otherwise injured. — 
Every soldier in the Russian service, it may be remarked, has an 
allowance of oil as part of his regular rations ; experience having 
show'n its A^alue as a constant supporter of heat.* 

In the mercantile navy, also, the rule of abstinence from 
spirituous drinks is gradually superseding the ancient dispensa- 
tion of grog. In the American trading vessels this reform is 
almost universal. Tlic following statement on this subject was 
made to the Admiralty Committee before-mentioned, by the 
captain of an American liner. 

‘ For the last twelve years I have sailed on the strict principle of 
temperance, and have found it work well, and no complaint among 
the men ; tiny were always ready to do their duty, and do it cheer- 
fully, which I did not ahvays find to be the case when spirits Averc 
allowed them. Tlie American merchant-ships nearly all sail upon 
the temperance principle. Even in our Avhaling-ships, of Avhich there 
are nearly 700 vessels, there is not one in twenty in which spirits arc 
allowed.’* 

It Avas the unanimous opinion of the witnesses examined by 
tbe abovc-iuinjcd committee, that the moral disadvantages of the 
spirit ration Avere not comp nsated by any physical benefit. It 
should also be observed, that in the case of sailors, abstinence 
from spirits is equivalent to abstinence from all fermented 
liquor; for no other alcoholic drink is substituted, when the 
Spirit ration is discontinued. Dr. Carpenter remarks with 
justice, that the seaman is, above all other classes of men, 
exposed to extreme and rapid vicissitudes of temperature, wdiich 
are more trying to health than the lengthened continuance 
either of heat or cold. In the course of a single voyage, he is 
often doomed, like IVIilton’s lost angels, 

* To feel by turns the bitter change 
Of fierce extremes, extremes by c.’ ange more fierce.* 


* 'Dr. Carpenter states that in the Arctic Expeditions lately sent 
out by tlie British Government, no alcoholic liquors have been sup- 
plied to tlie crew. This, however, is a mistake. We have ascer- 
tained that the ships forming these expeditions have been supplied 
Avith rimi as usual, so as to alloAV their crew’s the authorised quantity 
of half-a-gill per man daily. ’ 
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If, then, he can work better, and live healthier, without than 
with intoxicating stiimilants, it is difficult to avoid the conclusion 
that these arc of no advantage iii enabling the body to withstand 
the effects of climate. 

But while the Tcatotalcrs arc thus triuniphan^lv refuting the 
physical objections to their system, they arc encountered by a 
more formidable class of adversaries, v.ho assail them with 
cliargcs of liercsy and irreligion. They are accused of sub- 
stituting Abstinence for Christianity, and of preacliing Temper- 
ance in opposition to the Gospel. Tlicy reply that, in some 
cases, temj)crancc must jwceede religion ; because tlic man who 
is never sober, ncitlicr will nor can listen to religious teaching. 
He must cease to be a brute, before he can Icani to be a 
Christian. They assert, moreover, tliat tlicsc charges against 
them are more hypocritical [irctexts, brought forward by those 
udio seek an excuse for self-indulgence, and oftencr prompted 
by love of rum than of religion. In this retort there may be a 
certain amount of truth. But it cannot be denied that some 
Tcatotalcrs liavfc committed grave mlstakc^s, (to call them by no 
)iarsli(‘r name) which have laid them open to those accusations 
of impiety. One or tw’^o of their hymns, for examjde, are 
parodies on those used in religious worship, and transfer the 
adoration from its original object to the idol of ‘ Temperance.’ * 
And still more offensive has been the conduct of certain ad- 
vocates of their cause, who have even objected to receive the 
wine in the Holy Communion; an example of suiicrstitious 
formalism which it would be difficult to parallel. It has also 
been with justice remarked, that too many of the reformed 
-drunkards who speak at Tcmjierancc meetings, far from express- 
ing the slightest penitence for their past iniquities, seem to 
glory in the narrative of their shame. But the more judicious 
advocates of the system justly aver that’ they arc not responsible 
for these and such like extravagances. And they point to the 
unquestionable fact, that their more conspicuous leaders arc dis- 
tinguished by the truest piety; and that it is the earnestness 
of their religious zeal which has led them to take so prominent 
a part in a movement, which they believe calculated to promote 
the happiness and virtue of their brethren. 

But their most effectual mode of answering all such imputa- 
tions, is to point to specific instances where their efforts have 
reclaimed the outcasts of society, and turned the hearts of the 

* As an example, it may suffice to mention hymn 149 : — 

‘ Rise and shine through every nation, 

0 thou Temperance, star divine.’ 
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disobedient to the wisdom of the just. Particulars of many such 
cases have been published ; but we have seen none more striking 
than that detailed in the autobiography of elohn Gough, who is now 
the most j^opular advocate of total abstinence in America. We 
refer to this the rather because it refutes the statement that all 
drunkards reclaimed by Teatotalism make their former iniquities 
a subject of boasting instead of shame. No one can read the 
naiTative of which we speak, without feeling that its writer is 
far from this fault. It is true that in him it would have been 
peculiarly inexcusable, since his errors were unusually aggravated 
by the careful education he had received from religious parents. 
Mr. Gough, though an American by adoption, is an Englishman 
by birth. Ilis father was a private soldier, Avho serveti in tlic 
Peninsular war ; his mother was the village school-mistress at 
Sandgate on the coast of Kent. She was a pious Avoinan, at- 
tached to the Methodist persuasion ; and her position enabled 
her to give more attention to tlu^. early teaching of her child than 
can generally be done by persons in her circumstances. Her 
boy’s progress in learning re])aid her eft‘orts ; but he was weakly 
in constitution, and unfitted by an accidental injury for agricul- 
tural labour. So that when he was twelve years old, his father, 
seeing the difhculty of j)rovi<ling for him in England, made an 
agreement with some neighbours who were emigrating to 
America, by which they undertook to take him wdth them, 
teach him a trade, and maintain him till he should attain the age 
of twenty-one. Tie thus describcb the parting scene : — 

^ The evening T Avas about b* dc])art, a neighbour invited mo to take 
tea at his house, wJiich I did My mother remarked to nui after- 
wards, “ 1 wish you had taken tea Avith your mother, Jolin ; ” and 
this little circumstance Avas a source of much piiiu to me in after 
years. The parting Avitli ii’y beloved parents Avas bitter. My poor 
mother folded me to her bosom, then slie Avould hold me off at arm\s 
length, and gaze fondly on my face, through her tearful eyes, reading, 
as only a motJicr could, the book of futurity for me. She hung up, 
on the accustomed ]ieg, my old cap and jacket and iiiy school-bag, and 
there they remained until, years after, s]>c ([uitted the liouse. At length 
the parting words w ere spoken, and 1 quitted the home of my child- 
hood, perhaps for ever. 

‘As I passed through the streets, many a kind hand Avaved a farewell, 
and not a few familiar voices rounded out a hearty “ God bless you.” 
One old dame, of whom I had frequently bought sweetmeats at her 
green grocery, called me into her shop, and loaded me with good 
wishes, bull’s eyes, cakes and candies, altliough, poor '^aflectiouate 
soul, she could ill aiford it. I mounted the roof of the London night 
coach, and was quitting the village, Avhen, on turning round to take 
a last look at it, 1 saw a crouching female form, by a low wall, near the 
bathing-machines. My heart told me at once that it was my mother 
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who had taken advantage of half an hour’s delay at the inn door, to 
proceed a little distance, in order to have one more glance at her 
departing child. I never felt I was loved so much as I did from 
that time.* 

The emigrants sailed from London, and it hap; 'iicdthat, after 
their ship passed Dover, It fell a dead calm, and she was obliged 
to anchor off Sandgate, our hero’s native place. 

‘ I sitlbrded some amusement to those around me, by the eagerness 
with which I seized ii telescope, and the certainty with which I 
averred that 1 saw my old home. During that day, boat after boat 
came ofl* to us from the shore, and friends of the family I was with 
paid them visits ; but I was unnoticed — mg relatives did not come. 
After long and wearily watching, I at last saw a man standing up in 
a boat, with a white band round his hat. “That’s him! that’s my 
“ father ! ” f shouted, lie soon got on deck, and almost smothered 
me with his kisses, from which I somowdiat slirank, as his beard made 
very decided impressions on my smooth skin. I heard that iny 
mother and sister (it being Sunday) had gone to a place of w'orship, 
at some distance from Sandgate, which 1 regretted much. AVhen 
evening came on, our visitors from the shore repaired to tlj(?ir boats, 
wJiicb, when a f jw yards from the ship, formed in a half eirclo, and 
gang a parting liymn. lloat al'ter boat then vanished in the 
gloomy distance, and I wont to my bed. About midnight, I heard 
my name call(‘d, and going on deck, I there found my beloved mother 
and sister, who. hearing on their return horntt tliat I was in the offing, 
had paid lialf-a-gninea(money hardly earned but cheerfully expended) 
to a boatman, to row them to the ship. They spent an hour ((3, how 
short it seemed !) with me, and then departed with many tears. 
Having strained my eyes until their boat was no longer discernible, 
1 went back to my bed, to sob away the rest of the morning. 

* As we voyaged on, I soon began to feel a difference in my new 
situation ; and often did I bitterly contrast the treatment I received 
with that to which I had been accustomed at Jioine. 1 wished myself 
back again ; but the die was cast. Occasionally, on looking over my 
little stock of worldly goods, T would find little billets or papers, con- 
taining texts of Scripture, pinned to the different articles. In my 
Bible, texts of Scripture were marked for me to commit to incmory. 
Tifty-four days from the time of sailing we arrived off Sandy 
Hook, and, O how I longed, as we sailed up the Narrows, to be on 
deck, and survey the scfuiery of the New World ! I was not ])ermitted 
to do this ; for, whilst I could hear the sliouts of deliglited surprise 
which burst from the lips of the passengers who crowded the vessel’s 
sides, I was confined below, occupied in blacking the boots and shoes 
of the family, that they might be landed in good order.* 

The emigrants landed at New York, where, after a few years, 
Gough set up for himself as a journeyman bookbindey, and was 
soon earning money enough to invite his parents to join him in 
the New World. His mother and sister came, and the trio lived 
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liappily Lo^rctlicr for some time, till the home circle was broken 
iij) ly tlio mother’s death. Up to this time Gough had gone 
on steadily, and maintained an excellent character. But now 
a lamentable change came over him. He fell into low theatrical 
company, whom he pleased by his lively and sociable qualities, 
and fiis musical talents. At length he became a singer of comic 
songs, and an actor of farces, at second-rate theatres. The 
dii^si]>atcd companions among whom he was thrown, tempted 
liiin to indulge in every kind of excess. Habits of intem- 
perance rapidly gained uj)on him. lie became a confirmed dram- 
drinker; and at lengtli was never happy unless a bottle of 
spirits was within reach of his hand. Of course, lio *^000 lost 
employment and friends, and was at length reduced to tli. ex- 
tremity ol* distress. 

‘ At lengtli nothing remained on which I could raise a single cent, 
and 1 found, in the lowest depths of poverty, a lower sfill. 

‘ I have in several parts of this narrative referred to my vocal 
tiilenis and my ventriloquial acquirements. After every other re- 
source had failed me in my utmost need, I was compelled, as the only 
moans of getting a little rum, to avail myself of these aids. Accord- 
ingly, iny custom was to repair to the lowest grog-shops, and there I 
might usually bo found, night after night, telling facidious stories, 
singing comic songs, or turning books upside down and reading them 
whilst they were moving round, to the great delight and wonder of a 
set of loafers who supplied me with drink in return.’ 

Finally his wife and child were taken ill and died after a short 
sickness, aggravated by the want of all those comforts which the 
husband and father ought to have provided. 

‘ Then came the terrible feeling that T was utterly alone in the 
world. I drank now to dispid my gloom, or drown it in the mad- 
dening cup. And soon it was whispered from one to another, till 
the whole town became aware of it, that my wife and child were 
lyijig dead, and that I was drunk. Yet if ever I was cursed with 
the faculty of thought in all its intensity, it was then. During the 
miserable hours of darkness, I would steal from my lonely bed to the 
place where my deaH wife and child lay, and in agony of soul pass 
ijiy shaking hand over their cold faces ; and then return to my bed, 
after a draught of rum, which I had hidden under my pillow. Many 
a time did I wisli to die. My frame was enervated, my reputation 
gone, and all my prospects blighted. After the funerals of my wife 
and child, I knew not what course to pursue ; for wherever I went I 
fitiled not to see the linger of scorn pointed at me, and I writhed in 
agony under a sense of iny shame/ 

To add to his other miseries, he was now a victim of delirium 
iremeiiSy and we have before cited the vivid description which he 
gives of bis sufferings in that hideous disease. He began to 
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despair, and was several times on the verge of suicide. But in 
this crisis of his fate, he fell in with some benevolent Teatotalcrs, 
who persuaded him to sign their pledge, and encouraged him by 
kindness and sympathy, at a time when all the world besides 
gave him nothing but frowns or scoffs. Thit vas the turning 
point in his destiny. By a violent effort he broke the chains 
which so long had bound him. By persevering in sobriety, he 
was gradually restored to the health and reputation which he had 
forfeited. After a time he gained celebrity by speaking at Tem- 
perance meetings ; for he possesses real eloquence, although it is 
sometimes disfigured by the bombastic taste of his adopted 
country. Finally he w^as appointed by the Temperance Society 
to be a travelling lecturer in their cause ; and in that capacity 
he spent last year in England. 

No one can wonder il‘ men circumstanced like Mr. Gough, 
who liave been rescued from the lowest dcptli of misery and 
degradation by the pledge of abstinence, sliould attach an ex- 
aggerated importance to the instrumentality by w'hicli their 
delivcnincc was accomplished. It is natural that, in their 
enthusiasm, they should think the medicine which healed them 
the only cure for human ills. Hence we can easily understand 
the zeal wherewith tlicy maintain the second article of the Tea- 
total creed ; the doctrine that every individual is bound to 
abstain aI)solutcly from all fermented li(iuors ; or, in other w'ords, 
that the most moderate drinker is violating a moral duty. To 
defend this tenet, they cite facts to show that drunkards cannot 
be reclaimed by anything shortof total abstinence; that the only 
cure for the habit of intemperance is the entire removal of the 
temptation. They infer that, for the hope of turning drunkards 
into abstainers, every temperate man is bound to drink no more. 
The ^moderate’ might reply by admitting their premise, and 
denying their conclusion. He might allege that the disease 
of the drunkard required a remedy not needed by the temperate, 
lie might argue that temperance is more virtuous tlicii abstinence, 
and that he was setting an example of using pleasure without 
abusing it. Moreover he might pledge himself to become a total 
abstainer, if ever he should fall into intoxication; and would 
still be quite consistent in urging a drunkard to adopt total ab- 
stinence without delay. The Tcatotalers, however, assert that 
such exhortations would gain no converts; and that the only 
way to induce a drunkard to renounce his liquor is to set him the 
example of renunciation. This is obviously an ex-parte state- 
ment; yet considering the horrible and wide-spread misery caused 
by intoxication, tind the blessedness of saving even a single victim 
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from the curse, we cannot deny that there is considerable force 
in the following appeal 

* There is no case in which the superiority of cxairiple over mere 
precept is more decided and more obvious. “ I practise total absti- 
“ nence myself,” is found to be worth a thousand exhortations ; and the 
lamentable failure of the advocates who cannot employ this induce- 
ment, should lead all tliose whose position calls upon them to exert 
their influence, to a serious consideration of the claims which their 
duty to society should set up, in opposition to their individual feelings 
of taste or comfort. There is surely no case that more imperatively 
demands the exercise of that Christian self-denial which was practised 
and enjoyed by the Apostle Paul ; who felt himself called upon 
to abstain from every indulgonce, however innocent in itself, whicli 
could endanger a brother’s soul. For though he regarded flesh . nd 
wine as “ good creatures of God,” yet he nobly lays down as his own 
rule — “ If meat make m}f brother to offend^ t to ill cat no meat while 

the world slatideth^ lest I make my brother to offend^ And this same 
rule he urges upon the individual members of the churches he 
addressed. “ Take heed^* he says to the Corintliians, “ lest by any 
“ means your liberty become n stumbling-block to those who are weakJ^ 
In a like spirit he enjoins the Homans “ not to put a stumbling -blocks 
“ or an occasion of falling^ in a brother's way" and he gives to tliis 
general precept the following special application : — It is good 

neither to eat flesh, nor to drink wine, nor anything whereby thy 
“ brother stimiblcth, or is offended, or is made weak" 

* Surely there newer was a case to which these warnings had a more 
special or pointed application, than they have to the use of alcoholic 
beverages, as ordinarily practised in this country ; for these, even if 
they could be proved to exert no prejudicial influence on such as 
employ them in “ moderation, ” must be admitted to become most 
fatal stumlfling-blocks to myriads, with whom “ moderation ” in their 
use is practically impossible.’ (Carpenter, p, 4.) 

But whatever difference of opinion there may be as to the 
moral obligation of total abstinence, every one must rejoice in 
the diminution of intemperance which It has effected. Its ad- 
vocjitcs inform us that there arc more than three millions of 
pledged abstainers in Great. Britain and Ireland. * And although 
the ‘Temperance Chronicle’ states that fifty in every hundred 
break their pledge, yet if only a million and a half remain steady 
to their resolution, the mass of crime and pauperism is perceptibly 
reduced. To prove that this reformatior is not imaginary, they 
cite the diminished consumption of spirituous liquors, as proved 
by the excise returns. The amount sold is now less (by above a 
million of gallons) than it was in 183(1 ; whereas if the consumption 
had kept place with the increase of population, it should be 
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several million gallons more than in 1836.* This improvement, 
however, may in part be ascribed to the increase of education 
among the poor. Just as tlie same cause has produced so 
enormous a change in the habits of the rich, since the days of 
Squire Western, when three gcntleuicii out of f^ur went to bed 
oftencr drunk than sober. Yet no doubt there is action and re- 
action in this matter. If you can make men less brutal, they 
will cease to get drunk ; but, on the otlun* hand, so long as they 
persist in getting drunk, they will keep themselves brutal. 

But wliilc Teatotalers cxultingly refer the improvement (un- 
happily but slight) in tlic morals of the poor, to tlic signature of 
their pledge, the aclnevemcnt on wliich they most justly pride 
themselves, is their suppression of the liquor traffic in America. 
The laws whicli they projxjsed for this purpose, forni' a new 
epoch in the liistory of tlieir cause. For it is only very recently 
that tlic Tciiiperaiice movement has assumed a political cha- 
racter ; and since its loaders have adopted this change of tactics 
they have met with a success whicli is truly marvellous. For 
some years f they confined themselves to exhortations against 
drink, and persuasions to sobriety, without i)roduciug any very 
sensible ofllbct. At List they resolved on bolder measures ; and 
put forward a definite political object as the end at wliich they 

* This (Ihninutioii in the consumption of spirits has been much 
exaggerated by the ndvocates of Temperance. Wc have uscertained 
from the Parliaincntary Retin*n.s tliat the amount of spirits of all 
kinds (Finportcd and Home Made) on which duty was paid in the 
United Kingdom was 30,161,641 gallons in 1853, and 31,402,417 in 
1836. On the other hand, the consum[)tion of malt liquors has 
rather increased; for the malt made in 1853 was 5,254,968 quarters, 
and in 1836 was 4,279,468 (piarters. Wc regret also to find (from a 
Return dated 2Sth IMarch 1854) tliat the consumption of spirits has 
steadily increased, during the last throe years, both in Great Britain 
and in Ireland. The most striking and sudden diminution was that 
produced by Father Matthew's preaching in Ireland ; wliere the 
consumption of spirits fell from twelve millions in 1834, to six mil- 
lions in 1841. I’his effect, however, has not been altogether per- 
manent; for in 1853, the consumption had risen to two-thirds of 
what it was in 1834. 

t The first Temperance society was founded in America (at 
Boston) in 1826; but its members were only pledged to abstain from 
spirits ; and even sjiirits wei-e allowed on the American festival 
of July 4th. Total abstinence originated in England in 1832 (at 
Preston), but was soon adopted as the rule of the American Societies. 
In 1838, laws were passed by Massachusetts and some other States, 
restricting the retail trade in spirits. But the agitation for the entire 
suppression of liquor shops did not begin till 1841. 
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aimed. This was iiotliing less than the legal prohibition of the 
sale of intoxicating drinks, including the entire suppression of 
alehouses and liquor shops. It was at first believed that nothing 
short of a Quixotical delusion could give them the hope of gain- 
ing what they sought. But the result has proved their policy 
no less wise than bold. In little more than ten years, the 
legislation which they demanded had already been adopted by 
tljrcc American States, and (under a modified form) by a neigh- 
bouring British Colony. 

The first legislative body which ratified their demands was 
that of Maine, the northernmost of the Xcw E^^gland States. 
In June 1851, it passed an Act ^for the suppression of drinking 
^ houses and tippling shops,’ of which the following arc the ehief 
provisi^s: — (1.) The manufacturing, selling, and furnishing 
of intoxicating liquors is prohibited; except for sacramental, 
medicinal, chemical, and mechanical purposes. (2). The alco- 
holic liquors required for the above purpose may only be sold 
by one agent (who must not be the keeper of a house of enter- 
tainment) in eacli town. This agent is to be appointed (with 
a fixed salary) by certain municipal authorities, and to hand over 
the profits of the sale to the municipality. (3.) Fines arc 
imposed for every illegal sale of intoxicating drinks, with im- 
prisonment for the third offence. (4.) Jjlquors kej)t for sale 
may be seized and destroyed. (5). Premises where such licpiors 
arc sus])ected to be concealed, may be searched. (6). Drunkards 
are to I>e arrested, and kept in custody, till they disclose the 
2 )lace where they obtained the liquor. Thus the only legal way 
in which an inhabitant of M .inc can procure fermciited drink, is 
by importing it wholesale, or by making it at home. The use 
of home-brewed liquors is not prohibited. 

Laws substantially identical with this have been since passed 
by the States of Vermont, Khode Island, !Massachusctts, and 
Micliigan, and by the Territory of Minnesota. And the pro- 
posal for similar legislation is now the leading question at issue 
in the elections for A’cw York and Pennsylvania, and the other 
States of New England. In March last, tlic Blaine Law was 
passed by the legislative body of JS"ew York, and only thrown 
out by the veto of the Governor. An Act carrying out the same 
policy, in a less stringent way, has been ah o passed by the adjacent 
English Colony of New Brunswick, and received the assent of 
the Crown in 1852. It differs from tlie JMaine Laiv, in still 
permitting the sale of malt liquors and cyder. A jn’ohibitory 
law of the same kind was recently rejected by a bare majority 
in the Canadian legislature. In addition to those named above, 
the American State’s of Illinois and Ohio have forbidden all sale 
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of liquors ‘ to be drunk on the premises ; ’ and . Iowa has pro- 
hibited the sale by the glass or dram. 

The first impression on Englisli politicians, when they hear 
the doings of these transatlantic lawgivers, must be a kind of 
incredulous astonishment. The notion of imj sing new re- 
strictions upon trade seems so alien to the ideas of our epoch, 
that we arc inclined to treat it as something absolutely Utopian. 
It will therefore be neither useless nor uninteresting to state the 
arguments which have persuaded so many republican common- 
wealths to renounce the glorious right of intoxication ; and that, 
t too, in the mother land of mint julep and sherry cobbler. 

Unquestionably the first instinct of an Anglo-Saxon, both in 
New England and in Old, is to resist any extraneous gpower, 
whetlicr calling itself King or Kaiser, Pope or Pcoplelj which 
attempts to interfere with his concerns, or to forbid his coming 
and going, buying and selling as he will. The advocates of 
these ])rohibitory Ijiws were therefore assailed at once with the 
cry, ^ What has the State to do with our private pleasures ? We 
^ are free Americans, and no one shall hinder us from dealing 
^ and drinking as we please.’ To meet this clamour, they were 
forced to revert to the first principles of political philosophy.. 
They were required to prove that the iiatuml liberty of man is 
necessarily limited by his social condition ; and that society 
imposes such limitations, cither to protect Itself against evil, or 
to farther the ends for which it exists. As to the particular 
subject-matter of the present discussion, — the right, namely, of 
buying and selling,— -the State should (they allowed) leave it Iree 
and unrestricted, whensoever that is possible ; and most States 
have interfered with it more than was either necessary or 
desirable. But still there arc certain cases where all civilised 
States must limit it by legislation. The State may thus interfero 
Avith commerce, citlicr to raise a revenue or to avert a danger. 
Examples of the first case are the fettfcrs imposed on trade by 
customs and excise : of tlie second, the restrictions on the sale 
of gunpowder, and the laws Avhich prevent unqualified persons 
from exercising the l)usiness of a medical practitioner. The 
regulations to which the vintner and tavern-keeper arc subjected 
by the licence system, stand on both these grounds ; being en- 
forced partly for purposes of revenue, partly to guard against 
disorder. And it is especially absurd to protest against the right 
of the State to interfere with this particular branch of trade, as 
if such interference Avcrc a novelty. For the law, as it stands 
at present, not only interferes therewith, by duties on the import- 
ation of wines and spirits, by excise regulations, and by various 
enactments concerning the retail business, but it absolutely 
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prohibits this traffic to all but a selected few among its citizens, 
specially licensed for the purpose. Is it not absurd, then, to 
demand that dram shops, created by the law, should be exempt 
from legislation ? 

But farther, there are some trades to which the State applies 
not restriction merely, but prohibition. Thus the business of 
coining money is utterly suppressed by the laws of all civilised 
States ; thus the opening of lotteries is a commercial speculation 
forbidden by the law of England. If it be asked on what 
grounds the State is justified in annihilating these branches of 
industry, it must be answered, as before, that society may put^ 
down what is dangerous to itself; saliis populi suprema lex. 
Any trade, employment, or use of property, detrimental the 
life, health, or order of the people, is by English law a public 
nuisance. And in suppressing it the State assumes the right of 
sacrificing private interests to the public good. And this, not 
only when the detriment is physical or economical, but also 
when it is moral. Thus, unwholesome graveyards are shut up, 
and noisome vitriol works pulled down, for their physical 
noxiousness; private coining is made illegal for economical 
reasons; slave-trading, lotteries, cock-pits, bear-gardens, gam- 
bling-houses brothels, and obscene j^rint-sliops, are prohibited 
on moral grounds. Now the liquor tralKc, and particularly the 
retail branch of it, is a public nuisance in all three respects ; 
both -physically, economically, and morally. By its physical 
consequences it causes death to thousands ; reduces thousands 
more to madness or idiocy ; and afflicts myriads with diseases 
involving the nioat^ wretched forms of bodily and mental torture. 
Considered in its economical results, it impairs the national 
resources by destroying a large amount of corn, which is 
annually distilled into spirits j* ; and it indirectly causes three 

* The Attorney-gcnersl, on proposing in the House of Commons, 
(March 23. 1854) the new measui'e for the suppression of private 
gambling houses, (which r«»ndcrs it penal even to delay the entrance 
of the police into a suspected house) gave the following reason for the 
measure : — ‘‘ Every day brought to light some fresh instance of young 
‘ men of hope and promise being led into these establishments, and in- 
‘ vcigled into play, by which they were made the dupes of designing 
* persons, their fortunes injured or ruin()d, ;nd their prospects in life 
‘ seriously damaged.’ If sucli severe enactments are justifiable, to save 
the rich and educated from temptation, it is hard to say, why tho poor 
and ignorant should not be shielded from similar dapger by similar 
protection. 

Paley expresses (in his Moral Ehilosophy) an opinion that this 
distillation of corn is criminal ; because it is a wanton destruction of 
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fourths of the taxation required by pauperism, and by criminal 
prosecutions, and prison expenses; and farther, it diminishes 
the effective industry of the working classes, thereby lessening 
the amount of national production. Thirdly, viewed in its 
moral operation, it is the cause (as we have previously shown) 
of two thirds of the crime committed ; it lowers the intelligence, 
and hinders the civilisation of the people ; and it leads the men 
to ill-treat and starve their families, and sacrifice domestic 
comfort to riotous debauchery. 

On the above grounds, it is contended that the State ought 
no longer to content itself with restricting this traffic, but ought 
to suppress it ; for public nuisances should not be regulated, 
but removed. And it is predicted that, as civilisation advances, 
this will share the fate of some other moral nuisances (such as 
lotteries and bear-gardens), which were formerly tolerated, or 
even encouraged, but which arc now prohibited by law. 

In spite of these arguments, the most formidable outcry was 
raised against the measure demanded by tl)C Teatotalers. It was 
stigmatised as a sumptuary law, interfering in a man’s household 
concerns ; although, in fact, it left men free to drink what they 
pleased, and only forbade them to sell their drink. It was urged 
also that persuasion, not legislation, was the proper cure for 
moral evils ; to which the other side rejoined that persuasion 
had not been relied on for the suppression of the slave trade. 
It was also alleged that such prohibitory laws were ^ unconsti- 
‘ tutional.’ This question, however, was settled by the Supreme 
Court of the United States, which has the po\y^er of disallowing 
laws passed by any of the States which it may judge contrary to 
the general principles of the constitution. To this court an 
appeal was made against an Act passed by Massachusetts to 
prohibit the retail of spirits ; when the court decided that such 
enactments were perfectly constitutional.* But pcrhnps the objec- 
tion most formidable to the mind of New Englanders, was the 
financial argument. What is to become of the i-cvenue, if 
we cut off its most fruitful branch? It was answered, that the 
loss caused by the proposed hiw would be more than repaid by 

that which God designed for the sustentation of human life ; on the 
same ground that it would be wrong for the owner of a wheat-field 
to set it on fire for his amusement. It is calculated that the grain 
annually consumed in Great Britain and Ireland for distillation and 
malting amounts to six million quarters, and would feed five million 
people. The greater part of the nutriment contained in this quantity 
is entirely lost. 

* See 5 Howard’s Reports of Cases in the Supreme Court U. S., 
pp. 504 — 633. 
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the sjivhig effected through Its operations ; for that the expenses 
incuiTrcd In inalntalnlng paupers pauperised by Intemperance, 
and criminals created by intoxication, exceeded the revenue 
derived by the Ainericaii States from the duties on liquor. So 
that the Government, In maintaining tlic traffic, was penny wise 
and pound foolish. 

The contest lasted about ten years from its commencement, 
till the champions of temperance gained their first signal victory 
in the passing of the Maine Act. We have seen how rapidly 
that success has been followed by similar triumphs in the adjacent 
States. The time which has elapsed since the adoj)ti(>n of this 
policy is not sufficient to enable us to judge of its success. 
But the evidence of experience seems, so flu* as it goes, to be in 
favour of the new legislation, at least in the State of Maine. 
The violent reaction which w^as predicted has certainly not yet 
occurred. On the contrary, the elections which took place after 
the law had been for a year in operation, resulted in an increased 
majority for its maintenance. And the legislature again elected 
in 1853, lias confirmed the law by additional provisions. More- 
over, its continued popularity appears [irovcd by the fact that 
the neighbouring States have, one after another, adojitcd it into 
their code. 

The statements published concerning the moral improvement 
consequent upon the passing of the measure, must be received with 
caution, as they proceed from its warm supporters. The mayor of 
Portland (the capital of Maine) asserts that the number of persons 
imprisoned has diminished fifty per cent., and that pauperism 
is already cond^rfidrably reduced. We learn also that in the 
winter half year before the passing of the Act, there were 
arrested for riotous conduct in the streets of Portland 332 
persons ; and in the corresponding half year after the passing of 
the Act, only 152 persons. Wc are also told that a new jail and 
almshouse were about to be built at the same town before 
the Act, wdiicli now, being no longer wanted, have been counter- 
manded. 

On the other hand, it is alleged that the new law is so much 
evaded as to be practically inoperative. This allegation, however, 
applies principally to New Brunswick. And the Tcatotalers 
urge, wdth some show of reason, that tiic lukewarm character of 
the law passed by that colony, (which, it will be remembered, 
forbids the sale only of wine and spirits,) offers great facilities to 
evasion ; for a publican may easily give his customer a tumbler of 
grog under the name of porter. The Maine Law must, at least, 
have suppressed all public tippling houses ; although probably, 
those who arc so inclined may obtain a private and surreptitious 
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glass of gin from some illicit store. Wc Imagfnc that the chief 
ol)ject of the promoters of the measure was to remove tempta- 
tion from the poor. And if this has been done, it inatter| little 
that those who are determined to drink can gratify tlicir pro- 
pensity in score t.*^ 

The political success of their brethren in America has led the 
British Toatotalcrs to imitate their tactics. For declamations 
on the sinfulness of alcohol, and the iunuorality of moderation, 
they have substituted an organised agitation for the suppression 
of the liquor traffic. ^ Guerre aux chdtcnvxy Paix avx chaU’^ 
^ mieres ’ — Peace to the home-brewed, and war to the gin-palace 
— is now their motto. A- new bond of union lias therefore been 
established, of a much more comprehensive nature than their 
ancient creed. Those who join their banner will be no longer 
required to forswear temperate indulgence, or to take the yow 
of water-worship. It is obvious that much of the folly which 
has hitherto cast ridicule on their cause, will be eliminated by 
this change of policy. Last year a society was cstablislicd 
calling Itself ‘ the Alliance for the Supiiression of Traffic in In- 
^ toxicating Liquors ’;t and this has been already joined by many 
who have never signed the pledge of total abvstincncc. The 
practical object at present contemplated is to abolish the retail 
trade in spirits ; but the Society makes no secret of its hopes 
ultimately to incorporate all the prohibitions of the Maine Law 
into the llritish statute-book. . 

* We have lately seen a private letter from America, which states 
that, since the passing of the Maine Act, little, cbfpa reccj)tacles for 
spirits are manufactured at l^ortland in the shape of books, and 
lettered on the back ]h*aycr-book or Holy Scriptures. The writer 
adds, however, that he has not himself seen these bottles. 

f This is hailed by the following characteristic letter from the 
apostle of Irish Temperance, Father Matthew : — 

‘ My Deah Friend, 

‘ With rapture I hail the formation of the “ United 
‘ “ Kingdom Alliance for the Suppression of the Traffic in all Intoxi- 
‘ « eating Liquors.” 

* I laboured for the suppression of Intemperance, until I sacrificed my 
‘ healtli and little propert}*^ in tlie glorious cause. My labours, with the 
‘ Divine aid, were attended with partial success. The efforts of indi- 
‘ viduals, however zealous, were not equal to the mighty task. ‘ The 
* United Kingdom Alliance strikes at the very root of the evil. I trust 
‘ in God, the associated efforts of so many good and benevolent men 
‘ will effectually crush a monster gorged with human gore. 

‘ My dear Sir, I have the honour to be your devoted Friend, 

‘ Theobald Matthew. 

‘ To the lion. Sec. of the United Kingdom Alliance.' 
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Few (Hdintcrcst(;fl persons would deny, in face of the evidence 
which we Jiave adduced, that the peaceable accomplish incnt of 
such a ^evolution would be a blessing to the country. Yet we 
must remember that the enormous revenue derived by the State 
from intoxicating liquors cannot be suddenly abandoned by this 
country, as it can by the small and unburdened commonwealths 
of the American Federation. It is most true that money ought 
not to be weighed for one moment against morality. But 
nevertheless, the proposal to subtract fifteen millions * from the 
budget would, we fear, render our Chancellors of the Exchequer 
exceedingly slow to perceive the force of moral evidence. More 
especially as the compensation for this loss of revenue, which 
the American States expect to find in the diminution of th^^ir 
expenses for pauperism and crime, would not much benefit our 
public treasury ; since our poor rates, and great part of our 
criminal expenditure, full not on the Crown but on local 
resources. The revenue would, however, no doubt receive a 
compensation of a different kind, in the increased consumption 
of custom-paying and excisable articles, which would be pur- 
chased by the money saved from the clutches of the publican. 
Yet the experiment is on too great a scale to be hazarded hastily. 
The progress must bo gradual, in order to be safe. There is, 
however, it must be confessed, no reason to fear that the new- 
born agitation should meet with too rapid a success, when we 
remember the powerful intei’Osts by which it is opposed. It is 
clear that no legislation on the subject could be even attempted, 


* The total revenue derived irom intoxicating liquors of all de- 
scriptions, (according to tlic annual finance accounts for the year 
ending January 5. I8d4), in the year 1853 was as follows : — 


Spirits, Foreign and Colonial - 
„ Home made 

£ 

- 2,689,324 

- 6,864,449 

£ 

Total on Spiiits 

- 

9,553,773 

Malt . - - - 

Hops - - - - 

- 5,418,417 
440,578 


Total on Malt and Hops 

- 

5,858,995 

Wine - - - - 

- 

1,924,972 

Total Duty in 1853 

£17,337,740 


Of this about fifteen millions would be lost by the passing of a 
‘ Maine Law.’ 
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in this country, till it was clcmantlcd by a great majority of the 
people. Meanwliile there can be no harm in that full discussion 
of the question which wilJ be elicited hy pressing it on the 
attention of Parliament. Ever}' one must rejoice that efforts 
should be made to convince the masses of tlie prnaltics which 
they entail upon themselves by lntcmj)erancc. Nor can we 
condemn the attempt to persuade the English constituencies to 
restrain themselves by law from a brir.alising self-indulgence, 
whereto they arc proved by the report of every Election com- 
mittee to be so lamentably addicted. If such efforts fail, they 
leave the people no worse than tliey found them. If they 
succeed, they make them wiser and better. 

One caution, however, we will add. The working classes are 
now attracted to the tippling house by finding there (what they 
seldom find at home) both comfort and amusement; in the 
shape of well-lighted rooms, ncws])a])crs, and social intercoui'se. 
Now all these things might be supplied them Avithout ale or gin. 
We would therefore urge upon the benevolent agitators who seek 
to vsuppress the ale-house and the gin-palace, the necessity of pro- 
viding the poor with public reading rooms and coffee-houses, 
free librai’ios and museums, chcaj) concerts and exhibitions for 
the winter season; and open parks, zoological gardens, and 
cricket grounds lor the summer. If in the petitions for restric- 
tive legislation which they are now preparing, they would incor- 
porate proposals for supplying innocent recreation to the jieople, 
tliey would obtain a far more extensive support from those 
whom they desire to henclit, but Avho now too often regard all 
enactments tending to the promotion of public morality, as the 
tyrannical interference of the rich Avith the amusements of the 
poor. 

With this proviso, ayc wish God s])ecd to the champions of 
Temperance. In these days, there is more reason than ever to 
Avclcornc every means which may tend to refine and elevate the 
democracy of England. They Avho are carelessly indiflerent to 
the Avelfare of their brethren, and feel no Christian sympathy in 
their moral progress, should now promote it, if only from selfish 
motives. The political changes which arc looming in the 
distance, whatever shape they may take, cannot fail to give 
added power to the poor. As years pass on, the Sovereign 
People is likely to become more and more absolute in its 
sovereignty. If Lemuel was right, it Avould be best for all 
parties that King Demos should be a Avatcr-drinkcr. And in the 
prospect of his reign, the rich have assuredly every reason to 
desire an appeal from Demos drunk to Demos sober. 
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Akt. IJI. — • yEschyli 'JCragcediw, Kcccnsuit Godofredus 
Hekm ANNUS. 2 vols. Leipzig: 1852. 

Tn venturing to pass an unfavourable judgment on tins work, 
it is scarcely necessary to say that wc arc iiniiuated by no 
prejudice against continental scholarship. Few educated men, 
we should hope, would be found at tlie present day to acknow- 
ledge such a feeling, Wliatevcr may have been the ease sixty 
years ago, the imputation of being ‘sadly to seek in Greek’ 
is now much more applicable to the Englisli tlian to the Ger- 
mans. Even Porson himself, were he among us again, ould 
scarcely, we think, hazard a repetition of the taunt, in the face 
of the Schools of philology and exegesis which have arisen since 
his time, mainly through the zeal and energy of foreign labourers : 
at any rate, he has left no successor who could take it up with- 
out exi^osing himself to ridicule.* For Hermann in particular 

* We observe with satisfaction that .another attempt is being made 
to establish a Philological Journal in England. Its title is tln^ * Jour- 
‘ nal of Classical and Sacred Philology,’ so that it includes not only 
philology, commonly so called, in its widest sense, but biblical and 
patristic exegesis, and ecclesiastical antiquities. The prospectus in- 
forms us that it is to appear three times a year at Cambridge, under 
the superintendence of a resident managing committee. The locale 
is certainly well chosen, as no other place in England can boast a 
numerous and compact body ol residents devoted to philological pur- 
suits ; and tlie names of the ( oininittcc are such as to afford every 
hope that the effort made will be thoroughly vigorous and well sus- 
tained. One of them, Mr. ]\Iayor, of St. John’s College, Iras recently 
distinguished himself by the publication of a school edition of Juve- 
nal, which, for really ripe scholarship, extensive acquaintance with 
Latin literature, and familiar knowledge of continental criticism, 
ancient and modern, is unsurpassed, we do not say among English 
school books, but among Faiglish editions generally. The first num- 
ber, published last March, contains several papers of great interest, 
some rather elaborati*, others partaking of the nature of ‘Notes and 
^ Queries.’ An article of the ..former class, on Lucretius, by Mr. 
Munro, of Trinity College, induces us to hope that ‘ the greatest of 
‘ extant Latin poets’ may ere long find ai English editor not un- 
worthy to follow in the steps of Lachinann. Foreign philological 
periodicals arc laid under requisition, materials being extracted or 
abstracted from several of them, a resume of the contents of 

all is given at the end of the Number. Germany, wc trust, will not 
be slow to return the compliment. In the Second Number, which has 
just appeared, a paper on Mr. G rote’s view of the Sophists, and 
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we liiive long cherished the most unfeigned respect, as one who, 
years before his death, was the acknowledged head of the sclio- 
lars of his generation. AY hen every deduction has been made 
on account of the rashness of youth, or the over-subtlety of age, 
it must be confessed that hardly any one has doi , so much for 
tlie study of the Greek tragedians, not to mention his services, 
however desultorily rendered, to other departments of classical 
literature, and especially to Greek grammar as such. His 
JSopliocIes is, in our judgment, his most successful eflbrt, as a 
specimen of textual and explanatory criticism combined ; though 
it may be doubted whether he did not keep his hand too long 
on the tablet, and efface by additional touches in the later 
editions of the plays some of the features which gave most 
value to the earlier, u^^schylus had already derived considerable 
benefit from him when the present publication aj)pearcd. His 
Ohservatiories Critica:, so long ago as 1798, though full of 
thingsS wldPli were rejected by his own inaturcr judgment no 
less tliah by that of subsequent editors, contributed mainly in 
at least one mciiKjrablc instance (that of the KOfifiC9 in the 
Choephoraa) to the restoration of order and harmony where 
all before was chaos and unintelligible discord. Ilia review of 
Muller’s Eumenides, though it may have failed to discredit 
the antiquarian or iestlictic»'il value of the work against which 
it was directed, was probably of more substantive importance 
as ;i critique on the text of the play than any regular edition, 
A few unquestionable corrections of passages in the extant 
plays arc scattered up and down' the Opuscula, which also 
contain various dissertations on the lost dramas, uniting the 
minute sagacity of a verbal cmciidator with something pf tlie 
imagination of a reconstructive artist, A complete edition of 
Aeschylus was understood to have been the labour of his life 
— the point to which his earliest and latest studies, however 
widely extended, alike converged. lie regarded It as his own 
ground ; and the rough language in which he occasionally broke 
silence to warn off trespassers, far from being generally resented, 
was accepted by common consent as evidence of legitimate pro- 
prietorship. If the disappointment is great, it is precisely 
because the hopes were high. YY'e supposed that Hermann 
could tell us more about Ab^schylus than any other man ; and 
now that the oracle has spoken, it is mortifying to find so much 

another on the Martyrdom, the chief pieces de resistance. We 
recommend the uiidef taking strongly to the support of our classical 
read(*rs. 
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that we should gladly forget, and so little that we should care 
to rcrneinhor. 

Wc are aware that even tins expression of disappointment, 
lliough the feelings from which it springs are those of previous 
gratihide and admiration, may appear to some no less un- 
reasonable than undiitiful. Mr. J^alcy, in the preface to the 
new edition of his Eumenides — one of a aeries which we desire 
in passing to commend to the best attention of our readers — 
Las already anticipated such a complaint as we have taken upon 
ourselves to make. ‘ Video/ he says, ^ non defuturos, qui cum 
^ nostri poeta5 rcliquias tanquam ab altcro TIiscuiapio c mortuis 
^ cxcitatas expcctasscnt, nunc inani spe dccepti ini(pnus in 
^ magnum virum invchantiir. Quod potuit ille efficcre, ct 
‘ quantum huinanie doctnna3 concessuin crat, ut quro vel in 
^ linguai ae metri leges peccata, vel contra poet® mentein 
^ inutata a librariis sibi viderentur iudicaret, id quk^n officium 
* -^Eschylo scitc et dlligcnter praestitissc putandus esirquod non 
^ potuit, lit ainissa rcvocarct, vitiata in integrum certa con- 
^ jectura ubique restituerct, judicio in omnibus probo ncc postea 
^ ab aliis in dubium vocando utcretur, hajc ab co sani homines 
‘ non flagltabant.’ For ourselves, wo have only to deny the 
positions on wdiich this counter plea is based. No one, so far 
as wc know, ever cxfiectcd Xlcrmaiin to achieve impossibilities, 
to rcstt>re every passage with infallible certainty, or to pass 
irreversible judgments on every controverted point. What was 
expected was, that his would be f/ic edition of iliJschylus, 
surpassing those of bis prc»b‘cessors in proportion to the pre- 
eminence of his rank in the literary hierarchy, and the pro- 
tractedness of the labour bestowed. It is doubtless true that 
he lias cxiiosed and corrected what he conceived to be at variance 
'witli the language, the metre, or the sense: but wc cannot 
accept this result" as a measure of the cayiacity of human learn- 
ing, or, indeed, as anything more than is commonly performed 
by every editor of a classical author, however insignificant. The 
question is, whefher his conceptions of the evils and their 
remedies are such as would commend themselves to other 
critics as right; and to this we hope to give some answer 
as we proceed. If we admifr that even the most eminent 
scholars ate not to be judged by a transcendental standard, we 
contend np less that ^wen. the most eminent scholars are not to 
be allowed to give laws to tbemsclv^^s. * 

With regard to the general requisites for an edition of 
JEscliylus there can hardly be much difference of opinion.^ The 
peculiarity of the author, if he can be said to have any, is that 
he, more than most of the classics, requires and repays labour ; 
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the labour of constituting the text, and the labour of in- 
terpreting it. The history of ^'Kschyleau criticism alone might 
form a moderately sized volume. Even within the last fifty 
years great advances have been made. Tlie celebrated Glasgow 
!l^Ischylus, though not mv hat Porson would ha\ made it, was 
deservedly accepted at the time as a standard text; but no 
one now would dream of reprinting it. For the reformation 
which has since been made, we have to thank not only the 
sagacity of the critic, but the industry of the collator. Till 
very lately, the original text, as generally received, the corpm 
vile on which editors made their experiments, was not the 
text of the MSS., but the text ns arranged by the early edltoi*s, 
Turnebiis and Vettori. The MSS. liad indeed been cxiimlncd, 
not only by those editors, but by subsequent scholars: but the 
('.ollalions were very imperfect and not always acted upon, even 
wlicn everything was to be gained by attending to them. Even 
W ellauer’.^^'edition, which deserves to be commemorated as the 
first systematic attempt to construct a text ny)on external 
ovjden<!e, is not to be trusted as an exponent of the authority 
to which it appeals; while lllornfiehrs apjniratas criticus is 
nearly valueless, except as regards some of the inferior copies. 
The great desideratum of all, a scrupulously accurate examina- 
tion of the oldbst MS., th(‘ Mcdlcean, can only now be said to 
have l)een achieved, the collation made for Weigel in 1827, 
though an improvement upon Salvini’s in the last century, being 
disfigured by a singular inadvertency on the part of the scholar 
undertaking it, who allowed his readers to suppose that the 
MS. sanctioned certain novelties in tlic edition (Sehiitz’s), Avitli 
which he unfortunately chose to couqmie it. WJiether it will 
be necessary to subject the other MSS. to an equally searching 
investigation is itself a disputed j)oint, which has been already 
ruled in one way at Leyden, and in another at Leipsic.* In 
strictness of procedure, experiment ought to begin only where 
observation ends : practically, however, wc cannot wonder tliat 
critics should have called in the aid of conjecture before they 
had exhausted manuscript resources. The result is that much 
is constantly done' that requires to be undone again; but much 
also remains unshaken. In not a few cases the true reading has 

* Cobet (Oratio de Arte Interpretandi, pp. lOo-G.), declares his 
positive coDvictioii that all the MSS. of Aiscliylus may bo shown to 
have been derive<l from the ]Me<li(*eaii copy, wliicli consequently he 
thinks the only one worth consulting. Ilaiipt, on the other hand, 
(Hermann, vol. i. p. ix.) .’Speaks of three INISS. ftlic Venetian, the 
Florentine, and the Neapolitan) as belonging to a ditierent family. 
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been fouinl to Ijavc been actually anticipateLl by the ^divination* 
of the [)hiloIogcr; in other instances, his conjectures maintain 
their own ground, not weakened, if not confirmed, by subsequent 
discovery. AVe shall not attempt to decide which of these two 
constituent powers has contributed more during the pcrio«l we 
arc speaking of to the restoration of iEschylns’ genuine text, 
where both liave done so much. In themselves they arc 
perfectly harmonious, though, as a matter of fact, human one- 
sldedncss rarely allows them to be wielded by the same in- 
dividual, so that we liavo to balance the acuteness of a Jilouifield 
against the scriqnilousncss of a Klausen, and obta’u a tertiani 
quid different from either. For the future, we can hardly doubt 
that it is to conjecture we must mainly look to teach us whu- 
vEschylus wrote in the many ])iissages where ^ time, and clmnee, 

^ and Avorscr ignorance ’ have clfaccd his autograph. Mann- 
scri|)t stores arc essentially finite ; conjecture, even when most 
strictly limited to the materials placed before it, is nearly in- 
exhaustible. The more obvious restorations have been inado 
already ; indeed, it would be strange if the three hundred tuul 
thirl}" years that have passed since -tFsch}lus became the 
ju'operty of a reading age bad not efleclcd at least thus much ; 
though even there, from time to time, accident reveals to us 
something which >Yas lying all the wliilc close 'to the surface. 
I5ut operations may still l)e carried on further underground r 
paheography has as }ot done little for us, compared with what 
it might do if once it were studied systematically, as the Leydca 
school of critics would rceoiimicnd: and any one who would 
conihine the corTi])rchcnsivc re* . arch of the German arcliaio- 
logists with that practised textual acumen which they wanted 
or disdained, might, we arc [persuaded, produce results which 
would be as informing to the disciples of Hermann as to those. 
of Muller. 

If wc have hitherto dwelt exclusively on the text of .iFseliyliis, 
its condition and its requirements, it is not that wc wish to 
undervalue the other great department of editorial duty, that 
of interpretation. Strange, indeed, it would be if the language 
of those whom we arc accustomed to call classic authors were 
really of more importance than the matter — the husk than the 
kernel which it contains: strange, too, if !a an edition of one 
confessedly among the most difficult of Greek writers, the text 
alone should require attention, while the meaning might safely 
be left to make itself clear to the reader. In fact, as we have 
just hinted, a deep and thoughtful insight into the sense of 
Jl^-soliylus is absolutely necessary, if only to determine wdiat 
his words arc likely to have been. Many a rash and confident 
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guess would liave been spared if its promulgator had only taken 
pains carefully to consider the passiige v/hich he proposed to 
amend, to observe the comparative significance of each inem 
her of the scntonce, and even of each word, as indicated by 
its order, and to examine the connexion of llio sentiment with 
that of the speech or strojdie of which it forms n jiart, Xorare 
there wanting instances where verbal results, which critical 
sagacity, tliougli disciplined by palr^ography, might have looked 
for in vain,- have suggested themselves to a mind enabled by 
experience and synipalhy to realise the type on wliich the 
author w’as working. But vve arc discussing Tl^schylus .with 
reference to Hermann; and Ilerinanifs annotations unfor- 
tunately cannot be cidlcJ cxcgotical. Tliis is indeed one of 
the grounds on wliich wc have conceived ourselves entitled to 
express our disappointment wltli them. It will hardly be 
denied that tlicre was some reason to argue u fortiori from 
Sophocles to H^schylua, and expect tliat an editor, wlio had at- 
tempted with success an explanation of most of the obscurities in 
the easier ivriter, would undertake to deal witli those presented 
by the more difficult. Tii general lie has not clioscn to do so. 
Ills notes arc little more than a series of decrees about the text, 
not unlike I )indorrs, except that tlie legislative ^ scribcuduui* 
is occasionally exchanged for the cxee.utive ^ scripsi.^ Some- 
times lie is at tlie pains to translate, lliougli lie rai’cly enters into 
arguments to vindlcato, liis own conjectural readings. Some- 
times, too, he has a grammatical or lexicugrapliical note, which 
reminds us of his better manner, discussing a word or analysing 
a phrase. But a commentary in the projier sense of the term 
— oonuiientarius, quern voi^ant perpetuus,’ as Elinsley said, — 
lie has not written. Possibly the scofls levelled by the Miiller 
school at ^ notes of the ordinary sort,’ induced him to maintain 
as a point of honour what may originally have been as much 
a matter of accident as one of principle. Whatever may Iiuvc 
been tlie cause of Ills dcteruiliiatioii, wc cannot hesitate to pro- 
noiinec it an unhappy one. In the comparatively few instances 
where he has written an cxcgctical note, wc arc sometimes in- 
clined to question his judgment ; but we should certainly have 
wislicd to see that judgment exercised more frequently. As it 
is, there is something mortifying and almost irritating in fol- 
lowing him through sucli a play as the Chocphorcb (on the 
Agamemnon he is much more explicit) without hearing a W’ord 
about riic great majorit)’^ of the questions wliich an interpreter 
might be expected to answer. Jlc hiay have thought that the 
cxegctical part of the work, aa a wliolc, had been sufficiently 
performed by Schiitz, on whom he seems to have looked with 
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some respect, possibly from early association ; but wliy did he 
not say that he \vi^hed to be understood as agreeing with his 
nicrilorionr’ but tedious ])redeccssor in all cases where dissent 
\vas not expressed? Questionable as the preference would have 
been, as against Ivlauscn, the commentator of all others (we 
borrow tlie language of our soutlicrn conteinpurary*) ^ w^ho has 
^ entered into the spirit, and lal)oiire<l to unravel the thoughts, 
‘ of his author,’ the course pursuofl would at any rate have been 
intelligible. As it Is, Ilonuanii has to say tlie least, laid Iiim- 
self open to the suspicion of liaving regarded the whole <liity of 
an interpreter witli a conteniju which cannot but recoil oil its 
subject. FcKcity in textual crilicisni is a rare gift, tie* absence 
of which iieeil not derogate IVuin tbcwstcrling value of an 
as Klaiisciii’s example, shows: ])ainslaklng and thoughtful exe- 
gesis is a requisite ibr every day usc, sucli as every annotator is 
bound to jirovide. llerinann ba< iiegI(‘Ctod the safer course: 
has he succeeded in the more perilous ? 

One iiiqiortant admission wo are glad to be able to make at 
the outset. As exhibiting the MSS. data for tlie formation of 
a correct text, this edition is suiierlor to any that have preceded 
it. It gives us, for the fir>t time, what would seem to be a 
satisfae,tory collation of the Medicoan MS. througliout, an office 
which Franz had already performed in part in his Urcck and 
German Orestvla, ^fhe readings of the inferior copies are also 
presented, some of them from collations or excerpta made for 
the purpose: and three ^ISS. of separate ]>l:iys (the SupjdiceSy 
the Prometheus, and the Sep/rm vunira Thebus)^ none of them 
of any great value, h.Mve l)cei cxaniiued for the fust time. A 
full account of these MSS. authorities is given in the ])rcfacc, 
which is written l)y Maurice Ilaupf, Hcrmaiin'’s son-in-law and 
literary executor. Wc wish wc coulcl say as much for the 
completeness of the work as a resume of the suggestions of 
former scholars — the other section, as it may be termed, of the 
historical department of textual criticism, la this resjiect it 
does at once too much a id too little. Wc hear a good deal of 
Schiitz, most of whose conjectures, whatever may be thought 
of his interpretations, llic world has long since agreed to forget. 
Blomficld, too, occupies rather a disproportionate place, being 
not only mentioned fri'tpu'iitly, but ol•c,a^’onally glanced at witli 
an indirect dexterity <'f alluMon whlcli presumes, as it betrays, 
such knowledge as only a rival is likely to jKissess. Whether 
the Bishop of Loiiviou has more cause to feel flattered or 
aggrieved by this persevering attention, it is not for us to say : 

* Quarterly l\e\iew, vol. Ixiv. p. 375. 
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even ii casual reader, however, may perceive that he is singled 
out for disparagement, os a representative of English scholar- 
ship, and in particular as a follower of Person. That great man 
himself, we may observe in passing, is repeatedly adverted to 
with an asperity which argucS ill for Ilcnnann's magnanimity, 
and sometimes discredits his judgment, iiius, in a note on 
Ayam. 713. (here, as elsewhere, wc follow Hermann’s own 
numeration), he says, ‘ TorsoimsaicaaKaLop 8’ edidit, quein omnes 
^ sccutl sunt : Porsonus enim si pnesul soloccismuni facit, qiiis 
‘ non redaiutruct olli ? ’ and then })rocccds to lay down a canon 
of his own, confirming it by an arbitrary correction of a passage 
at vtu’iance with it : wliilc on v. 817. of tlic samej)Iay he rejects 
one of Person’s most self-evident corrections witli a similar 
sneer at the aj)plausc wltli which it lias been greeted — ‘ Inutilis 
^ ost ista conjcctiira, obsiMiuium ridlculiini.’ On the other hand, 
we can distinguish very few references, direct or inclirect, to 
anything vvhi<!li has apjieared in the last twenty years. 'J7iis, 
of course, was to a certain extent inevitable. Th(i SuppliceSf 
as llanpt informs us, is the only play which had been finally 
prepared fur the press at the time of his death: the notes on 
some, at least, of the others were evidently written much earlier 
— judging from internal evidence wc should say between 1820 
and 1830, not long after the appeaniucc oi‘ liloniliekVs various 
editions. But it is clear that he occufcionally did alter wHat he 
had then written, Ronietiuies inserting second thoughts of his 
own, and those not always the best, sometimes incOrjiorating the 
remarks of others. Where he refers to a book on one passage, 
we may fairly presume that he looked at it, however slightly, on 
others ; so that he, must be supposed to ignore what he does not 
mention. As a matter of fact, however, we find that he 
scarcely ever ackiioivledges the existence of subsequent critics, 
except to note llieir coincidence with his own unpublished views: 
and even there, as !Mr. Palcy has shown, his attention is some- 
times at fault. It is little to say that he constantly passes over 
sub silentio conjectures far exceeding his own in plausibility, 
such as Paloy’s dav)(p for svxp Choeph. 5G., or J^inwood’s 

SLaoTTiv iVo)!^ for h to Traz^ oUtov in Euuu 1024. : yet 

this would be enough greatly to detract from the utility of an 
edition laying claim to completeness. But there are cases 
where he betrays no consciousness, in text or notes, of unques- 
tioned or unquestionable restorations, such as it would be equally 
perilous to an editors rejnitation’ to challenge and to pass by. 
The most glaring instance of this kind is in^^<7?w. 1081., where 
Dindorf’s emendation, made more than twenty years ago, and 
accepted universally, Kaipia for koX Sopia, is absolutely ignored^ 
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nnd 75 ioply an infelicitous guess of his own, proposed ori- 
ginally in the appendix to Humboldt’s version, enthroned in the 
text. From the stress which he lays in his note on the 
absence of the KaL as an advantage peculiar to his own reading, 
we arc inclined to suppose that he was not at the time aware 
of anything better : but it is simply marvellous that in 
retouching, as he evidently did, his notes on the play, he should 
have been guilty of so flagrant an omission. Another cor- 
rection, equally certain, though of later date, of which, ns 
the reviewer of Franz’s book in the Wiener JalirVachcT^ he 
must have been aware, but of which his notes contain no 
mention, is Fi^nz ai>d Ahrens’ h:\vts Sh ya ^dovicov ts TifiaX, 
{or rd x^ovuov TSTLjiat (the original reading of the Med. ?^S., 
altered by a later hand into rsTifisvai) : and this when he ha& 
actually thought it worth while to repudiate rirrjvd, his^original 
conjecture, ingenious as it is, and accepted by most of the 
later editors, wlio wrote before the discovery of the true read- 
ing, in favour of another fancy of far less plausibility, TrpoTLjua. 
Of course in censuring the shortcomings of a postliunions work, 
which was never subjected to a final revision, we must always 
bo more or less judging in the dark : but we think we can see 
tjiat this contem])tuous want of deference to the labours of his 
younger bretliren was as much the result of design as of 
accident.* Innovating as was his splriti he did not clioosc 
entirely to disconnect himself from those who preceded him : 
Schiitz, as w’e have said, he treats with decency and atten- 
tion: to Aiiratns he more than once {Apam, 900. 
assigns a preeminence which docs not seem to us altogether 
merited: and on one unhappy occasion (^Ayam, 1131.) he 
adopts a conjecture of Canter’s, which our respect for that 
father of il^schylcan criticism would liavc led us to bury in 
oblivion, changing depfiot/ovsy a word unniistakcably genuine, 
into Ospfiov ovpy and thus making Cassandra talk of pressing 
her ghwhiff car (I I) to earth. But in his own generation he 
preferred to stand alone .'is a restorer of the text of JEschyliis : 
the process was to g^^ on exclusively within the precincts of the 
Lcipsic Angustcum, and the rc-edified marble was to be in- 
scribed with no name but his. * Godofredus Ilcrinaimiis sic 
^ cogitavit.’ 

There is indeed no lack of matcri.al for estimating Her- 
mann’s own labours on the text. His notes consist almost 
entirely of verbal criticism, for fhe most part very briefly ex- 
pressed, and the volume which contains them is one of 674 
octavo pages, printed in small type. So far as bulk goc?, 
no one nved be othcnvisc than satisfied with this work of 
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a life-tlmc. Wc doubt whether any previous critic — ex- 
cept those whose prurigo corrigendi has been their infamy 
rather than their fame, — has attempted so complete a re- 
construction. He may fairly be said, in language which wc 
have heard employed eulogistically, to hav<^ made JEschylus a 
new book. These alterations, nearly without an exception, are 
incorporated into the text, which occupies the whole of the 
first volume. The result is a recension which differs as much 
from Uindorf’s (we are speaking of Dindorf’s first edition, not 
of that of 1851,) as DlndorPs differs from the readings of the 
ISISS. The whole aggregate of the corrections which, intro- 
duced by preceding editors, have been finally sanctioned by the 
common consent of the critical wmrld, docs not, wc are per- 
suaded, exceed in importance — probably not in numbers — 
those w’hich Hermann has brought in by his own authority. 
Rc'aders who wish to sec what changes may be wrought by a 
great critic upon a great author must be referred in future^, not 
to Bentley’s Ilorace, but to Hermann’s yEschylus. 

One of the easiest and at the same time least satisfactory 
w’ays of removing difficulties in the classics, is to suj)pose 
their texts to be imperfect. Emendation, which is commonly 
stigmatised for its facility, is really, when properly* rcganlcd; 
a difficult exercise of ingenuity, as it involves the discovery of 
a word or w'orcls at ^nce probable internally and externally 
resembling the original reading: but the hypothesis of a lacuna^ 
at least in the dialogue of a play, as a general rule requires 
nothing more than that the critic should not sec any con- 
nexion in the passage as it stands, and should see a connexion 
somewdierc else in his own imagination. The limits which the 
litera scripta ordinarily imposes on editorial fancies arc here 
entirely removed, the annotator being at liberty to insert as 
many or as few lines as he pleases, and thus to give the sense 
any direction that may suit his pleasure. So. simple a method 
of dealing with language could hardly be expected long to 
remain the peculiar piopcrty of philologcrs: uccordingl}'” wc 
find it exemplified daily in street hand- bills, in which the . 
words in large capitals, the uncial letters in short, bear one 
meaning if read by themselves, and another if taken in con-" 
nexion with the intermediate lines in smaller type which make 
up the rest of the advertisement. Wc do not mean to say that 
the existence of lacunm is abstractedly impossible or even un- 
likely, nor that* critical acumCn may not ol)tain a legitimate 
triumph by detecting them, finding regulation for itself in the 
unmistakcable indications supplied by the passage w’hich it 
assurpes to be fragmentary: but we know that in -ZEsebylus 
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scarcely a case of the omission even of a single lino in 

iambics, trocliaics, or anapaests, not proclaimed, as in the so- 
litary inst ance at the bejjjinning' of the ChoephoreB^ by an ob- 
vious delicieiicy in the j\lSS., can be said to have been esta- 
blished to the general satisfaction of tlie critics.* Conse- 
quently. we do not think it raises a presumption in Hermann’s 
favour tliat he should have availed himself of this licence of 
conjecture far more unsparingly than any editor within our 
knowledge. The continuity of his text is broken by upwards 
of forty supposed laciuue^ not more than a fourth of which liave 
made their existence siisj)cctcd before his time. We cannot 
stop to discuss all these new discoveries, but we will take those 
which occur in the first jday in the volume, the Supplices^ as 
specimens of the class. On v. 218. Hermann says, ‘Aliquot 
‘ versus post Iiuiic excidissc, quibus adventum regis indicabat 
^ Danaus, ostendi in Annalibiis Vindobonensibus, vol. C. p. 179.’ 
We are unfortunately unacquainted with the article referred 
to : but wo can perfectly understand that an editor may con- 
sider the transition from v. 218. to v. 219. rather abrupt, and 
think that some verses announcing the arrival of the King 
would form an appropriate bridge. The point however is, Docs 
the passage as we find it in tlie MSS. involve any such salius 
mortalis as Jl^schylus Is not likely to have taken? We cannot 
think that it does. Danaus in his first speech mentioned the 
distant approach of the royal cortege^ nor was he called upon 
to repeat tlic aniiounceinont, especially after having given it so 
consj)Icuous a place, as tlie fact on which his subsequent in- 
junctions were to depend; '.vhile vv. 219, 220. come in na- 
turally as a conclusion of tJie wliole subject, serving to connect 
the second speech with the first, the ari'xpp.vOia being a kind of 
digression. The second iniauuice, which supposes the omission 
of aline after v. 29G., deserves more consideration than we can at 
present give to it, coming as it does from a passage which we liavc 
already in our last note ventured to pronounce confused : we 
musjt remark, however, ihat Hermann’s supposition necessitates 
a very questionable alteration in v. 293., so that there is at 
least one strong argument against it. The next passage (vv. 463. 
sqq .) wc would explain as it stands, by connecting kXuBovs ts 
rovTovs with 0ss, so as to intnKluce the familiar Jl^schylean 
construction of re and a finite verb with a participle ; but 

* Tlio only dfcidod exceptions of which we are aware occur in 
Aijam, 1650., Supp. 210. 315. (ed. Dindorf), in each ofwhicJi a line 
is apparently requiri;d for the arixo^vOia, The two latter, we may 
remark, show signs of some further confusion. 
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even failing tills, we think it woiilil he less hazardous to suppose 
a slight corruption with other coimncntators than to supply a 
line with Hermann. The insertion after v. 740. we need not 
notice, as it is not Hermann’s own but Mr. Paley’s, Avho him- 
self ill liis second edition speaks less con<idcMitK' of it. Still more 
gratuitous is the supposition, that two Hues have been lost in 
the dialogue between the King and lleraki (vv. 882. sqq.) 
Whatever be the reading of v. 88.'., w'C can see no objection to 
taking it, as all the commentators have taken it, as the natural 
retort to v. 882. The King tells the Herald that he is not con- 
ducting himself like a fevoj : the Herald replies, that in com- 
mitting the act complained of, ho is only reclaiming his own. 
Of vv. 913. sqq., wliere tlie passage is lirst transposed and then 
pronounced imjierfect, wc shall have a word or two to say 
below. The lacuna after v. 940. (originiilly indicated by 
AVcllauer) is supposed to be establishcil partly by metrical 
considerations, as the King’s spe.;cli is thought to be autistrophic 
to tliat of the Chorus, partly on grounds of sense, v. 944. being 
considered too abrupt for the o[)Ciii n’g ol'aii address : both reasons, 
however, w'ill vanish if (as has been suggested in an article 
in the ‘ Christian licmcrnbranecr* for April 1852), wc assign 
vv. 944 — 948,, no loss tlian the preceding lines, to the Chorus, 
an arj’angement which will fiirtlier obviate the necessity, other- 
wise imperative, of ad()i)tlng llermann’vS change of into 

S/j^moas in v. 496. The psissage from v. 968. to v. 972. is 
another which may, wc'think, be set right without inserting a 
line after v. 969., but wc must reserve the details for a note.* 

* We would propose to read the pas.^age thus : — 

Orjf)tc Ca i;7}f}<i(i'ov(TL Kfu ftfioroi (rt //»/r ;) 

KUL KviocuXa TTTfpodj'Tn Kul TTscoarriiyff 
KUpTroffiuTa (^i:}ipufr(7ei KvTrpiQ, 

Kuti/pa KwXvoueriy, mc fuvaiy opfy» 

The rciitliiig of the first throe lines, which, though not identical 
■with Jlcrinniin’s. is singularly confirmed by it, 1ms becji already 
suggested in the article in tlic ^Christian Kcincnibrancer ’ just referred 
to. In the fourth, we have profited by Hermann's correction, wc 
fjieraiv op<p, which he explains, ‘ ut manoant intra terrninum,' KufXuw 
being constructed with wr, and the infinitive as in Thucyd. 7. 36. 
He does not, however, a[)|)eur to us to liave seen tlie full value of his 
own conjecture, as he understands tlie expression gtreo' opip of beasts 
remaining within their hounds^. We think it is to he explained by a 
reference to Kumen. 927, 8. (ed., llerin.^ r ojjLfiarofrreprfc 

TO u}) TTtpdf opov TOTTwi', fVom wliich WC arc inclined to infer 
a technical use of opor, as signifying the bounds 'which a plant is sup- 
posed to break when it develdpes. Thus the sense is, that the spoilers 
damage the ripe fruit, and hinder the unripe from coming to ma- 
turity. 
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This clones the list of Inst«inces from the Suppliccs, in which, 
as our readers will have seen, there is only one that, in our 
jud[(rnont, shows any signs of a lacuna: and even those, as the 
j)assage stands, arc exceedingly equivocal. So hir as we are 
aware, the specimens chosen liavc been rather favourable than 
the niverse. The play, as we have said, is the only one for the 
j)ub]ication of which Hermann is entirely responsible : it is also 
the one in which he appears to us to have succeeded best ; and, 
what is of still more importance, it is, though not the most dif- 
ficult, nor, on the whole, tlic most corrupt, the play where there 
is most cause for suspecting mutilation. We arc reflecting not 
on Hermann, but on the system which he has pursued ; not on 
his ill success in looking for lacuna*,^ but on tlie princip! of 
looking for them at all. In one respect, however, he appears 
to‘ us to have laid himself open to special censure ; and we 
mention it the rather because the offence is almost entirely 
confinccl to the Suppliccs, so that it would seem to have been the 
result of liis latest thouglits : we mean that he more than once 
inserts lines of his own composition in the text — a piece of 
temerity which wc scarcely know how to cliaracterlsc. It is 
true that he distinguishes them from their neighbours by as- 
terisks : but that is hardly sufficient. An intruder into a house 
may not be disguised as one of the family; but he is an intruder 
still. 

Witli respect to lacinice In the choral parts, the case is dif- 
ferent. Their existence rests on tangible external evidence, 
that of the metro, the correspondence of strophe and aiiti- 
strophe acting 'as a check upon arbitrary hypothesis. It is true 
that this evidence is not absolute, but only presumptive, as 
wlicrc strophe and antistroplie differ, it may be that the one is 
redundant, not that the othey' is imperfect — a point pressed 
some years ago in a pamphlet by Mr. Thomas Dyer, wlio re- 
marks on tlie great numerical disproj^ortion between the lacuna: 
in the Choral Odes of ASschylus and those in the dialogue, and 
proceeds with some ingenuity, though not always In a felicitous 
or scholarlike manner, to remedy several of the more important 
of the former class by tlie omission of words which he judges 
superfluous. The fact of the disproportion, as exhibited in 
every edition before Hermann’s, is plain, but its argumentative 
value is ratlicr questionable, as Mr. Dyer on his hypothesis has 
to account for the preponderance of interpolations in the lyrical 
parts, and the consideration 'which he would doubtless adduce — 
the greater comparative ignorance of the metre on the part of 
the transcribers — would explain subtractions at least as \vcll as 
additions. Thus it is only by the style and sense of the pas- 
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sage under dispute in each case that the plausibility of cither 
supposition can be tested : and as a matter of fact we believe 
that critics are generally agreed that the text of -^Eschylus’ 
choruses has suffered more from omission than from insertion. 
Here, accordingly, Ilernuinn’s text docs not d’ffcr so materially 
from that of his predecessors as to call for special notice. We 
have to remark, indeed, especially in the SirpiiUces and the PerscB, 
the same practice which we censured just now, — that of patching 
up the rents in the author with shreds from the wardrobe of the 
critic. Tlie effect is less offensive in the present than in the 
former case, because the proceeding itself is in general less 
arbitrary. The deficiency is mostly a recognised fact, not an 
individual crotchet : and ihc attempt to supply it rarely ex- 
tends beyond a word or two, so that it seems scarcely bolder 
tlian an ordinary conjectural emendation. Instances might be 
quoted in which the missing word is so plainly pointed out by 
the metre and the sense of a passage, that an editor is justified 
in inserting it proprlo pcriculo. But these are very rare, and 
we arc not sure that Hermann’s -^Tischylus can be said to 
supply any of them. As commonly practised, there can be no 
doubt that the habit is a dangerous one, and ought to be pro- 
tested against by all who, like ourselves, desire to see classical 
texts preserved in their purity.* In one or two extreme cases 

• We are sorry to say, that some very grave offences of tin's 
kind have recently been committed under the auspices of the 
University of Oxford. The delegates of the Clarendon Press liave, 
as is well known, for a long time employed Professor Dindorf to 
edit classical texts. That scholar had acquired considerable repu- 
tation by editions of the Greek Uraiuatists, published iirst in Leipsic 
and alterwards at Oxford, the guiding principle of which was under- 
stood to be a faithful and in some cases superstitious regard to the text 
as it stood in the MSS. Lately, however, he has put forth editions 
of yEsehylus (1851), and Sophocles (1 8 19), which are distinguisfie<I, to 
a degree scarc(dy paralleled, by the opposite characteristic of ra*ih and 
ill-advised conjecture. We give an instance from each in whicli he 
has, without a shadow of external authority or internal plausibility, 
obtruded a word of his own on the text of his author. In JEseli. Eum, 
352., tlie MSS. gite TraXXtwk'WJ' TrtTcXuy apoipotj aKkrjpoc IrvxOvf'f 
the antistrophic V(irse being Zevc ydp ulparoarayt^: u^wpiffoy tdvoQ 
ToSe In the Oxford edition we read, 7r(t\XeuK(uy ce TrlirXwy 

apoipoc pouya lTv\0rjy, and Yavq yelp u^iopitroy irdy tOyoQ roSe Xto'j^ac. 
In Soph. 1131., llie Professor has substituted roV 'llpd^Xciov* 

Ivyyofioy for Toy 'IlpdfjXctoK dOXor, or dOXtoy. These, our readers 
will see, are not conjectures of the ordinary sprt, where the words 
supi>lied resemble those which they supersede. The critic has simply 
treated his author as a tutor treats the exercise of his pupil, striking 
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the result has been a mere rifaccimento. The conclusion of 
the Persa: has been regarded by all previous critics, and for- 
merly hy Hermann himself, ns rnonostrophic, — an epode, such 
as not un frequently ends a lyrical system, lie now considers 
it antistrophie, on no metrical ground that we eari discover, ex- 
cept the recurrence of one line, which, after all, he has to re- 
move from its natural and authorised connexion in order to 
complete his scheme : and on the strength of this he proceeds 
to manufacture four strojhos and four antistrophes, nearly half 
of the materials being purely and entirely his own. Even 
though he were right in his view of the metrical requirements 
of the passage, which we doubt, he surely w'as not called upon 
to do more than indicate the parts wliich he supposed to Lt^^e 
boon omitted. In his note he says, ^ Studui hos versus ita 
‘ conformarc, ut dignus vEschyll arte tragocdifc finis evaderet, 

^ quanquain in iis, quie astoriseis inclusa addidi, singula verba 
' prncstare non possum.’ Wc wonder that the same notions of 
editorial duty did not lead him to attempt a restoration of the 
lost plays. 

Another distinguishing feature in TIermann’s -Zl^schylus is 
the extent to whicli he has indulged in the transposition of lines. 
This expedient is of course chiefly applicable to the dialogue ; in 
the choruses, such changes arc for the most part cither absolutely 
necessary or absolutely iuiidmissiblq, so that a critic has rarely 
an o])[K)rtuuity of suggesting them. The facility of hypothesis 
is not so fatal here as in the ease of lacvncQ: the order of the 
lines in a j)assage cannot be altered at random, nor arc the 
productions of great poets in ; ^'neral so written that they may 
be read cither backwards or <liagonally, or in alternate verses, 
at tiic reader’s pleasure. Owing to the salutary operation of 
the limit thus imposed, we rarely find editors proposing transposi- 
tions which arc positl\ely extravagant or purely arbitrary; while 
there arc not a fi'w cases— and we arc happy to give IJcrmann 
credit for two of tlieiu at least {Attain, 124.'b, Cho, 115.) — in 
which the suggestion, onci* uiatlc, lias been immediately seen to 
be indisputable. It is, moreover, an hypothesis whicli has al- 
ways some external plausibility, as we know •that the copyists 
were in the frequent liabit of transposing lines accidentally, 

out one w'ord and putting in another which lie thinks bettor, lie 
has not even had the deoonoy to distinguish his own suggestion from 
tlio rest of the passage by asterisks or braok(*ts. To notice all the 
cases of violence done to the text would require a separate article. 
It is with rogr(‘t we add, that those <*ditions are the text books now 
in use in the public cxiuniiiations at Oxford. 
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and that the marks by which they endeavoured to rectify their 
error when discovered were such as may easily have been ob- 
literated. Nevertheless, we arc compelled to tliink that in this, 
as in other respects, Hermann has injur(?d the text of HCschylus 
far more than he has benefited it. \Ve al! Jed a little while 
since to a place in the Supph'ces (\\\ 913, sqq,), vhich he has dis-. 
figured at once by a transposition and, a lacuna, the former in 
part originally suggested by Sclnltz. The pa.ssage is j)erfectly 
intelligible as it stands in the common editions, except that the 
reading in v. 913., for which he has himself suggested a good 
conjecture, a-ol pkv toS’ is not (juitc settlcil. The Herald, 
after inquiring to whom he has been speaking, intimates rather 
abruptly, but not unnaturally, that the question will bo made 
not one of talking, but of hard blows. The King in rej)ly takes 
no special notice of the threat, but, in declaring that he and his 
people have made up their minds, iinpli(‘s with sufficient plain- 
ness that they arc ready to bear the consequences. Tlic Herald 
briefly retorts, in two lines of defiance, which are answered as 
briefly by the King, in a manner wJiich shows that the 
and the ^ countcr-scoff’ were alike intended by the ])oct to 
be ^ fiery short.’ Hermann, liow(‘Vcr, thinks differently, and 
gives the Herald’s concluding speccdi as follows : — 

u (T(H roo’ i;Oy 'roKtpov (liptrrOni reoyy 

» 

ovtol diKii^Ei raiJra paprvpMv vtto 
^'A pijc, TO y£ikoc I)* ovK tr apyvnov Xa/3/; 
tXvffty, aWd -rroWd yh/yfTui rrapne 
TTEfffipaT* drdptjjy KdTroXukrifruoi /k'wr. 

* « • » « 

Etrj CE vIkt] Kal Kpart] role dpaetriy. 

A similar case of manipulation occurs in Cko, 95. sqq., a 
passage wliicli has hitherto presented no difficulty to any of the 
editors, except perhaps Schiitz. The Chorus, invited by 
Electra to give their opinion whether she ought to make any 
address to her father while pouring the libations on his tomb, 
and if so, what, offer to (lo so, saying that they will speak 
sincerely, and as in the sight of the <lead. Electra accepts the 
assurances, and bids tlierii proceed, when tliey at once advise 
her to pray for blessings on her friends. Such is the substance 
of the dialogue, with which we shoukl have tliought it difficult 
to find fault. Hermann, however, first complains of v. 95., 
\syoLs avy ei tl tmvS' virsprspov, in wliich Electra repeats 
the invitation already given, as being tame and unnecessary, 
and then goes on to condemn more emphatically the assurance 
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given by the Chorus, and Electra’s acceptance of it ; saying, in 
effect, that no one wanted to know what the Chorus fdt^ but 
what they thouyhL Tliis being premised, he reforms the wliole 
passage, so as to produce what he considers worthy of ^ischylus, 
‘ Videor autem mihi quod dignum esset JEschylo effccUse ita 
^ his versibus conformatis omnibusque choro redditis : ’ 

XO. ai^ov fit vri troi (Suifiov &c TVfiftoy Trarpog 
KtXevfig yapy Toy Ik t^pivoq Xoyov. 

XoyovQ ar otairtp ycitru) rutjioy varpog 

(FTtyoLg fir, ft n Ttuvo* tyttc vTrtprepoy" 

* 4 • 

(jiOiyyov ^tbi/tra aefivli toIolv £v<jipoa'ii\ 

Wc will not stop to criticise details, such as the frlgiaiiy of 
the comparison, jScofiov &s^ where the Chorus arc supjiosed 
merely to be acknowledging Elcctra’s sentiments, not expressing 
their own, but leave it to our readers to say 'whether here, as in 
the last instance, independently of the violence of the changes 
involved, the new arrangement is not greatly inferior to the 
old in propriety and poetical spirit. We arc not aware of any 
examples of rash and tasteless transposition so conspicuous as 
these : but many remain behind which could be showm to be 
utterly needless, as well as unauthorised. Those who choose 
to pursue them may be referred to Supp, 437., Pers. 13. 684. 
(note), 777., Thch. 553. (note), 785., Cho. 504. 548. 683., 
jRum, 238. One or tw’O others, which at first sight ap[)ear 
sufficiently specious, such as Cko, 285., Eum. 675. (both of 
which have been published before, and received wdth appro- 
bation *), when more carefiil'y examined, will be seen to injure 


^ ill tlu* passage from the Chocphorce^ tlie old order is shown to bo 
the true one by the words ro yap rruo-ctror, which, as Klauseii re- 
marks, ■ points to ty (tkoto) preceding. In its prii^sent condition the 
jaissagc is of course unpon^truable, but a very slight change, Ave 
think, would set it perfectly right, without any transposition. Hut 
the considerations which our conjecture involves, are too wide to be 
opened out, even in a note. In the lines from the Eumenides^ there 
is an evident connexion between irpturag tiKuc and torrat Kal to 
Xoiiroy, which would be broken by Hermann’s proposed insertion. 
Mcincke's transposition of Cho, 977. £«q. (ed. Ilcrin.), which 
Hermann adopts, is, to say the least, equally unwarrantable. The 
objection to the old ox'der, the confusion between Clytjemiiestra and 
the robe with wdiich she slew her husband, is really its strongest 
recoin iiiendation. The madness has begun to work in Orestes’ brain, 
and he actually identifies his mother with the instrument of death, 
in V. 977. is Clytsenincstra, as the preceding words show. 
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the eontcxt winch they were thought to improve. We need 
hardly s^ay, though it is a tiling which should be remarked, that, 
excepting in two or three cases, these transpositions are not 
confiued to the notes, but take their full effect on the text. 

A further peculiarity, which wdll strike i 'O readers of these 
volumes, is the new disposition wdiich has b- on attempted of 
many of the speeches in the dialogue, lines wdiich have hitherto 
been supposed to be spoken by ono character being assigned to 
another. Tlicro is much to lie said in favour of this species- 
of reform, wdiich frequently produces very important results at 
the expense of a very slight change, and that precisely of the 
nature which is most warranted by the state of the extant MSS. 
Accordingly, it Jias been going on more or less extensively ever 
since the commencement of Aeschylean criticism, till whole 
scenes, which, if not absolutely unintelligible, used to yield a 
very vague and confused sense at host, have become instinct 
with poetic lioaiity and dramatic jiroprlcty. Wc have already 
alluded to a signal service of this kind rendered by Hermann 
ill his early clays, the effect of which was to convert a scene 
which, even in the Glasgow edition, appears as a sort of 
irregular monopolylogue, undramatic and unmctrical, into a 
liarrnonious wliolc, in which jiasslon is not weakened but in- 
tensified by being distributed among the various acting person- 
ages, agreeably to the more intricate laws of choral symmetry, 
lie has now introduced a number of redistributions, chiefly in 
the iambic portion of the dialogue, which lias been for some 
time past regarded ns, for the most part, settled to the satisfaction 

Precisely the same ichmlification, in language* as nearly parallel as 
possible, is made hy ‘tlio wild Cassandra/ Agam, 1073. 

t t, TraiTiCi TTtt^ru?, ti roCt ^futrerat ; 
if ciKTvor Ti y A'icov; 
aW*' ilpKvc V ^ut'Evrot;, if l^vvairia 
^(jyov. 

There is an inspiration in the frenzy of Orestes as well as in that 
of Cassandra: if the latter is a prophetess, the former speaks under 
Divine sanction as an avenger of blood : and accordingly the identi- 
fication is not a mere confusion, but contains a truth. When we 
consider that the Agamemnon and the (JJioephonc are parts of the 
same whole, and were represented together, we may almost say that 
JEschylus intended the two passages to witness to each other’s 
meaning. Tasteless, however, as this transposition is, it is infinitely 
preferable to such criticism as Dindorf’s, who actually marks vv. 
977 — ^984., — in themselves, apart from the context, as thoroughly 
characteristic of the Poet as anything in the seven plays, — for oniis- 
sioii as spurious. 

VOL. C. NO. CCIIT. 
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of critics. Tliese, we think, are decidedly to be classed among the 
hapf)icst ol' liis innovations: most of them arc plausible and 
ingenious, and such as may be conceived of without difficulty 
as commending themselves to succeeding editors. Indeed, 
Mr. Paley has already taken one or two of them under his 
palron.'ige, in the now edition of his Af/anieinnon, e. <7. vv. 467 
— 478. {rdjl sla-ofjbsa-da K.r.X.), whioli JTerniann, after Wcllaucr, 
gives to the Chorus, and vv. 591, 592., (xotoerS’ 6 KOfjLTros 
yc.T.X.), which he assigns to Clytiemnestra, as the conclusion 
of her speech. The first is open to the obvious objection 
that, ill that case, cro/, v. 474., which, in the mouth of Clytscm- 
jicstra, contains a sneer levelled at the Choru., would be 
simply unmeaning, so that Hermann has to change it, not 
very felicitously, into rov. Tlie speech is well suited to 
the pretended avpoia of Clytscmnestra ; nor do we sec any 
real difficulty in the ordinary supposition, that after thus de- 
livering herself she retires to the side of the stage, as it were to 
study her part, while the Chorus is receiving the Herald, and 
tlien comes forward again with a set oration. The assertion 
that the Chorus is generally the first to discover arrivals may be 
mot by a reference to Snpp, 162. sqq., 680. sqq., where Danaus 
describes appearances which, like that of the Herald here, arc 
supposed to have come in sight while the singing has been going 
on. Tlie second clia.nge we arc disposed to accept, as the new 
arrangement would bo most appropriate in itself, and the words 
avTTj pepoincos' sl'jts, v . 59,‘>. seem, if anything, intended closely to 
follow the speech to which they refer, (jrammatically, too, Her- 
mann appears right in saying that roioaS^ 6 k6^iito9 could not be 
spoken by any one but Clyttcmncstra, the position of the article 
showing that rocoaSe must be taken as a predicate, ^ such is my 
‘ boast, full of truth, and Jio unmeet one.’ He might have 
added that Clytoemnostra elsewhere exju'csscs herself in a similar 
way, v. 870., TowiaSs toi vlv d^ico irpoacj^Osyfia^tv, a line wliich, 
like the present, comes in at the end of an elaborate address, 
as a kind of summary, and so accords well with her formality 
and self-consciousness. Wc may comj)arc also the manner in 
which she concludes a previous speech, v. 333., Toiaind tol 
fpjvaiKos i/iov K\vei9, as wxll as another pasKsage from her 
congratulatory oration to her husband, v. 853., rouiSs /LLsin-oi 
ov BoKov <l>spsL, which supplies a yet closer parallel, 
and . is, if possible, still more in character, as expressing 
not only self-consciousness but self-justification. On the 
other hand, we cannot agree with Hermann that there is 
any impropriety in giving the speech to the Herald, who 
need not be supposed to answer his mistress, but to speak 
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of her after her departure, ju»t as we have had the Watch- 
man talking, though not with the same sentiment of respect, 
of her avhpo^ovXov fcsap. Almost equally plausible is the 
redistribution of Prom, 972, 973., Kpslaraov yap olfiav /c.r. X., 
assigning those lines to Hermes, not to Prometheus — a notion 
which would be improved by adopting Mr. Paley s independent 
suggestion, that olpLai is to be taken parenthetically. Yet it 
may be answered, and we think vdth force, that while the new 
arrangement suits the first of the two verses equally well with 
the old, it is less appropriate to the second, tlie language of 
which can hardly be other than ironical, and therefore is not 
very likely to be applied by Ilcnnes to his own position. Either 
disposition makes one of the speakers acce[)t the taunt implied 
in the words of the other; but while Prometheus might dwell, 
even with pride, on his servitude to the rock, Ileniics would 
hardly talk of liinisclf as born the trusty messenger of Zeus, 
especially as his hirth to scrvii’c, which, under such circum- 
stances, couhl only be mentioned contemptuously, had not been 
alluded to by his enemy. The following llne«, too, seem to us 
decidedly to negative nermann’s view: v. 974. would not be a 
natural answer to the suj)posed taurit of the younger God, 
which could not fairly be taken as a serious expostulation; nor 
could V. 975. be referred back tow. 970, 971., separated as they 
are by two liitervcnliig speeches, even if its language did not 
clearly [joint out vv. 972, 973. as those to which it is intended to 
apj)ly. ddic Choephora: contains two passages, in which the neces- 
sity of redistribiitiou is rested on grounds not of dramatic fitness, 
but of supposed artistic symmetry. Tlie one is vv. 252 — 2fi0., 
which is given to Electra, Instead of Orestes, that the pair may 
speak nine lines each; while the other, vv. 494 — 505., a speech 
commonly supposed to belong to Electra, is broken up into five 
small sections, to carry out a similar theory. There can be no doubt 
that such a notion of symmetry was occasionally present to the 
minds of the tragedians in constructing their dialogues * : bu . ilie 


* Jn one remarkable instance from this very play an attention to 
the principle of symmetry would have saved Hermann from the 
responsibility of a long sf'ries of offences against the text of -^schy- 
lus. Wc allude to vv. 10(5 — 211. (ed. Dindorf), where vv. 106 — 152. 
answer to vv. 165 — 21 1., eighteen lines of dialogue in each case being 
followed by twenty-nine spoken continuously. Not perceiving or 
not recognising this, Hermann first transposes and alters vv.l05 — 108. 
(95 — 98.) in the manner which we have already described, next 
assumes two lacuncs at v. 130. and v. 189. respectively, then takes 
•vv. 201—204. from Electra to give them to the Chorus, and ends with 
another supposed lacuna at v. 208. Here again he has sinned not 
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facts will not warrant our assuming it as a habitually guiding 
principle. In tlic first scene referred to, that which begins v. 208., 
we see no traces of it hayond the (rrixofivOia in v. 210. sqq.; for 
it is only by supposing a line to be omitted after v. 228. that a 
correspondence can be made out between vv. 221 — 231. and vv. 
232 — 242. ; and even Hermann does not pretend that the final 
sF)e(;ch of Orestes, v. 266. sqq., has anything to answer to It. 
The case of the second scene is less defensible : there is a pro- 
portion observable in its opening lines, vv. 473 — 490., ns there 
is later, vv. 520 — 528., but that is no reason for obtruding it 
elsewhere ; the words XoiaOLov v. 494., naturally imply 
tliat the speech wliore tlicy occur is really the last : and, finally, 
wdiich is a fatal objection, llennann’s hypothesis compels ^^im 
to tamper wdth the text oF v. 504., and reverse tlic order of the 
two following lines — linOvS Avhich he hud hinivself, many years 
ago, the merit of jdaclng in their true light by a slight emen- 
dation, after Porson had failed. These are, Ave believe, the 
most important instances of this class of alterations. Our delibe- 
rate judgment inclines us to decide against most of them; but it 
would be uncundid not to. admit that, with scarcely an exception, 
they show a sobriety and thoughtfulness, as well as a sagacity, 
wduch command respect even when they fail to procure a.sscnt. 
SI sic omnia ! 

It will not be expected that a critic who has done so much 
to reform his author by methods comparatively less obvious, at 
least to recent editors, should have neglected the ordinary means 
of amelioration by verbal .correction. Here, accordingly, as 
elsewhere, Hermann’s activity lias been very conspicuous. He 
cannot l>e said to have outrun his predecessors to the same 
degree cither in the extent or in the variety of his innovations; 
that the nature of the case precluded. But the field is a very 
large, in fact, an unlimited, one : and he has laboured in it as 
assiduously as any single ^vorkraan Is ever likely to do. We 
should have been glad to examine this part of his performance 
more at length, constituting as it does the real substance of 
his recension — the staple with wdiich lacunce and transpositions 
and redistributions arc interwoven, so closely indeed, that in 
giving samples of the one we have already been compelled to 
introduce a specimen or two of the other. To do full justice, 
however, to all, or even to a considerable part of these novelties, 

only against his author hut himself, as the symmetry, in question is 
actually owing to one of the unrlonbrcd discoveries made by his owm 
earlier and better judgment, the transposition of the line Kfjpv^ 

/liyuTTf K.r.X. 
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would require a commentary as long as Hermann’s own, if not 
longer, as a simple asgertiou is pretty sure to be briefer than 
a disproof of that assertion ; so we must content ourselves with 
a handful from each play, discussing some and indicating others, 
in the hope that our readers will give m- :redit for a candid 
and conscientious selection. 

One class of alterations we may dismiss at once, though our 
convictions arc not less strong because wc arc compelled to 
write shortly — those made for metrical purposes. Wc arc 
not disposed to challenge Ilcrnumn as a great, perhaps the 
greatest, autliority on choral metros, or to deny that the metre 
in choruses, no less than in dialogues, occasionally suggests a 
coxTCQtion of which there can be no rejisoniiblc question. These 
cases, however, are comparatively rare ; and where they do not 
occur, xve cannot think that mere discrepancy of metre can 
justify the introduction of a change, not otherwise highly pro- 
bable, into strophe or antistropbe. Let the discrepancy bo noted, 
but not remedied, at least in the text. Yet this conskleratiou, 
obvious as it seems, Hcrinaim repeatedly disregards — more 
frequently, wc arc inclined to think, than any one who has 
dealt with the tragedians since choral metres began to be under- 
stood, though wc write with a recollection of Dindorf in our 
minds. We have already glanced at his practice of restoring 
the nictrc by a ])atchwork pro(C88, reconciling a spondee aiul 
an Iambus by jmtthig a new ian.bus before the one, and a new 
spondee behind the other. Yet this is better than the coniinon 
custom of supplanting one word by another, probably not so 
good, at any rate, not to be accoiiiitcd for on any sound critical 
princi[)le, simply because of a want of metrical conformity, real 
or supposed, in the text as it stands. What can justiiy the 
substitution of for or (j)iXoLs (Lachmanii’s almost 

certain conjecture), Supp. 781. ; Svaroiarop for bva(f)opov, ib. 78(k ; 
d(TTpa(l>i} for ar/vapiTTOVy Prom, 163. ; prihl tov pe Kpsio-aoiwj/ 
0sa)v £p<os TTpoaSpaKOL oppu dcjyv/crop for ptjBe fcpEKrerovcJV 0£d}p 
ep (09 d<}>v/CTov oppa TrpoahspKOL {wpoaSpaKov) ps, ib. 904. ; irpoXe^ 
•ymv for Xs^asy Pers, 7 03. ; tcXdy^co S* dplSaKpvp la‘)((iv for* kXot/^co 
S' au yoov dptSaKpvVy ib. 924. ; inropCpsi? for {rrropipvy](rKU 9 y ib. 
960. ; irdyKaKQV for hLairpiirovy ib. 978. ; kuI TrXeov irXiov psp ovv 
for Kal ttXsov ^ irairal plv ovp; ib. 1001., a-aol for 6p0oly Theb, 
212. ; kXvSq)V {orBaeptov, ib. 686. ; yata for •)(0oviay ib. 717. ; pay^ 
ep’)(jsraL for irapip^srai (^pdyjr being moreover a word unknown 
to Greek tragedy), ib. 749. ; TTEirXaypivovs Kal Bopoicnv ivveTretp 
for irXaydp Bopoiai Kal acopaac ireirXaypivovs imVo), ib. 870. ; 
iTi]paTa TraXpaTCDv for TpLiraXTcov TrrjpaToyVy ib. 967. ; amf ’EreeJ- 
kX£L 9 (TV S dp^ayiras for kukwp apa^ ’Erfd/eXst? dpy^ijay ih. 
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981. ; ^vif Sopl TrpdfCTopL iroivas for fw Sopl hUas irpoKTOpt (koI 
yepi 7 rpdKT 0 pL\ Ay. 110.; mk\a^ irarpwvs xipa9 psidpoi^ for 
p£e0poi9 iraTprpovs x^paf f^dopLov iriXas, ib. 197. {'Apyslayv in the 
stro/jlic having been changed into '*Apyovs ) ; irapaWayaia-L for 
•jrapaWd^acra, ib. 405. ; irpoakpboXs fov Trpoak^a, ib. 746. ; Kal irah 
veoyovos for vsoyvhv dvBptoirfov, ib. 1 122. ; o7ro)9 Bdxei for vtto or imal 
hriypLari, ib. 1123.; ^o^spoOpoa for KaKa dpsopLSva^^ 5b. 1124.; 
oTCiaa tot’ sv SopLOKTiv ipiSfiaTos ti9 for ^tl 9 fjv tot h hofioLS spis 
ipiSpaT09f ib. 142H. ; fj pikya SdjpLaai TolaS" aifiova for ?) pLsyav 
OLKOL9 ToicrSe haipLOva, ib. 1449. ; irapyai (f>o{vio9 Stray pLO^ for Tra- 
prjh ^oivtaiT (rpoLUtoLs) apvyptoif^ Cho. 24. ; KadapaLi^loizv dv for 
KaffaipovT£9 lovaavy il). 65. ; tuvS' for SovXiov^ ib. 68. ; \al9 
for pt) SUaia^ ib. 73; Siirais Se a oS for Siirats Toh (fot o’), 
ib. 330. ; tcl S dXa dptfMVsl 'xpy^cav for TroWa S’ dXXa ^avet 
/f/joTTTrt, ib. 802. ; usov dXpa for v<]) a(paT09 viov, Eirm. 
354. ; av <f>p6v&v 6 7rdp<f)tXo9 for (f)p£vo)v 6 irdmv (f>iXo9i ib. 527. ; 
all of which are inflicted on the text of yEschylus, and form 
part of the recension ? To argue against them severally would 
be quite needless, even if we harl space to do so: to enuiiieratc 
them is to pronounce their condemnation. 

We will now turn to the seven plays in succession, and 
notice some of the more remarkable of the omendalions, wdthoui 
attempting to classify the grounds on which they have been 
introduced. The order we follow is Hermann’s own. 

The SuppliceSf as we have already remarked, is the play 
where Ilerinanii’s critical power appears to us to be displayed 
to the best advantage. It had been finally revised by him, and 
was about to be published, wda;n his fatal illness intervened, so 
that llaiipt concludes, with some sho>v of justice, that if the 
same benefit had been extended to tlic other plays, they would 
have profited by it in the same proportion. What difference 
was actually made by tliis final revision, we arc not informed, 
and of course cannot divine : meantime wc susjiect the superi- 
ority of this part of ITerinann’s labour to be greatly owing to 
the fact, that the play is one for which less has liitherto been 
done than any otlnu' of the seven ; recent critics, from an ex- 
aggerated notion of the hopelessness of its corruptions, having 
mostly declined to touch it. As a matter of fact, we find that 
no play contains so many instances in which he has been antici- 
pated by othftr scholars in the publication of his suggestions, if 
not in the suggestions themselves. The correction dyvo9 — 
'^Tpvprav TO 7rpo9 SvaOuros ^Xiov lor ^xWr/09 ^Tpvprav tb (v. 241.) 
is due, as Dindorf tells us on the authority of Dr. Gaisford, to 
J. Wordsworth, who also discovered to to be the original read- 
ing ot the Med. MS. OtATT/Va^, IScav toZs (v. 470.) was pro- 
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posed ten years ago by Linwood in ])is Lexicon. TroXewj, 

in V. 603., which is restored snminarily in the place of the old 
TTpo TToXfeos (‘ Id hie nihili cst. Qiiarc correxi.’), belongs to 
Paley, or rather to a writer in the ‘ Quarterly Keview ’ forty 
years back. ’'A 7 ^fvdXa (v. 534.), and iTo\vy\r .fifiov (v. 836.), are 
again Paley’s. Notice has already been taken of some instances 
of partial coincidence between Herinanifs views and those pf 
a contemporary reviewer, the latter of whieli appeared just be- 
fore tlie publication of this edition. Other coincidences, of more 
or less importance, occur in v. 97., where J-Jerinann extmets BC 
avoiav from the Scholiast, though he docs not adopt it; v. 617., 
rdu d^opov for tov d)(opov; v. 926., whore tlicy agree in rocog-». 
nising the truth of Potiie’s si 0vfi6^ scttijj for sv Ovpiov iariPy 
though ignored by all subsequent editors, its original promul- 
gator included; and vv. 958-9., where the restorations proposed 
arc precisely the same, except tliat llcnnanii alters i/iov into 
6i/jLi9y and tlie reviewer into vofio^.f This list, W'C arc bound to 
say, a])S()rba a considerable pro[K)rtion of the eases of successful 
treatinenl which di.>tingui 8 h the SftppUcra from the rest of the 
edition, and doul)tl(\ss it might have been increased if the play had 
been as frequently luindled as others. Another fact which mili- 
tates against llauptv assumption is, that in the ease of the Eume^ 
nides, wliere we are able to co»n|)arc the Hermann of 1836 with 
the Hermann of 1848, the diiference is by no means invariably in 
favour of the latter, wliom advancing years appear to have made 
subtle ratlicr than sagacious, increasing his socplicism without 
improving his laeuliy of reconstruction. Put we must leave our 
readers to judge for tlicmsclvcs, and turn to the Su/tpliccs in detail. 
baOvTip^oi for ISaOvTtpboij v. 24., Is a futile correction, as, though 
wc quite agree tliat tlic sense rc<]uires lioiiourcd heroes, not 
avcnglifg gods, that sense is equally possible with the old read- 
ing, which, besides, is a word already existing in tlic language 
with a kindred significat ion. Voyeravy instead of rd rs vvvy v. 50., ^ 
is bolder, and not more necessary, vvv being obviously confirmed 
by Trpoadsy and ts the favourite ilOscbylcau eonstruetion with a 
finite verb after a ])articiple, whieli Hcn-inann himself was the 
first to point out (Ay, 97., and llermami’s note). On the other 

* Sec an article on Dutler’s AOscliylus, in ‘ Quarterly Ueviow/ vol. . 
iii. The same writer lias there anticipated one of IVellauer's 
happiest emendations, ruv yuioy, v. J.’58. 

t For some additional instances wc may nder our readers to Mr. 
Burges’ ‘ Appendix to the Prose TranalaiMUi of iE-^chylus, pub- 
‘ lished in Bolin’s Classical Library,’ which we have only seen since 
this article was written. 
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Land, yatovofMOLai S’, v. 51., is happy, and deserves attention, 
though the word is an unknown one, and the counter claims of 
Porson’s St avofibBv rather strong. In v. 5J)., am 
qrerdXwv iypofiepa takes the place of aTro ^copcov mraficov t slpyo^ 
fiiva, with the remark, ^a quibusdam locis? ct iiuin aquatilis 
^avis cst luscinia?* interrogations which will rather surprise 
scholars, who know that 'x^pwv is synonymous with as in 

Apoll. Ithod. 2- 1242. (actually quoted by Schiitz), Soph. Track. 
144., and lovers of poetry, who rcineniber tlie nightingale which, 
though not a waterfowl, sings all day long by Bendeinccr’s 
stream, and those which in Sophocles* celebrated clioriis about 
Colonus form part of tlic same picture with the springs of the 
Cephisus. '^ioucrov ahoU for vhp ohcToVy v. (50., besides Icing 
objectionable, as introducing an uiiaiitlioriscd word, is a cor- 
rection which might have been avoided by adopting Bamberger’s 
far siinjdor emendation (jf the stro[>hc. Af?/xa puepovaa for hsi- 
IJLaiPovaa, v. 68., is anotlicr change of the same kind, sjxiiling a 
good reading in the strophe when the MSS. rather point to a 
corruption in the antistroplic. SreVovTgy, v. 73., is far worse 
than (TTv^ovvTssy which is exactly paralleled by v. 512. Of a 
very dificrent sort arc the tw^o next corrections, vopon', v. 73., 
and v. 78., both highly plausible externally and internally, 
though not free from all doubt, and proposed where change 
really seems required. We soon, however, come again to rash 
and ill-considered conjectures, such as S’ ovtis k^aXv^ei rav 
airoPQv Saifiopuop, v. 88., pinj/xav, v. 90., ’'Aprs/^tv, v. 128., dxrj^a- 
XS)(7^ V. 130., of which the best thing that can be said is that 
they arc not worse than tlic ‘‘n*ra[)t text whicli they supplant. 
Yvp)]f V. 187., i)(dpa);f ofiaifLOP KarapnaipuPTCov yspo^f v. 212., avviq^ 
aeTUL, V. 230., Kal raWa ttov v. 231., arc changes of a more 
wanton kind, ajiparcntly for ehaiigc’s sake. Xl7]vtTaV ciKiff v. 253., 
is a sufficiently bad guess, doubtful in point of languagCi not 
very appropriate in point of sense, and coining, too, where more 
than one good guess has been made already. *ApT)]aa9, v, 309., 
has at first sight some plausibility, as it is actually found In the 
margin of the MSS., and Soph. Afit. 981. is quoted for the 
supposed use of apra^o ; but the voucher itself requires vouching 
for, and the epithet ^^j&pyEtop is, we think, fatal to the new view. 
^iXSiP for V. 322., again, is an attempt to correct what 

has already been corrected with greater probability ; but we in- 
cline not to accept either change, as both assume that the answer 
required to v. 321. is not rb purf OepuL^, which the context seems 
to point out, but kut' e)(0pav, V. 43 1 . is a difficult part of a diffi- 
cult passage ; few, however, we suspect, will agree with Her- 
mann that JEschylus began a line with pf) aXysip a, and that 
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aXysivu Is a correction due to the better taste of a transcriber. 
AaKviaTTjpa, v. 449., is a new coinage, and one not very well 
adapted I’or currency, even if the old reading were not defended 
by llesychlus. v. 465., like fidyjt, is an obtrusion on the 

tragedians of a form to which they were noi partial, without 
any w arrant from the sense, W'hich Tiiquircs forthimth, not again* 
HoXv^sGTQVSj V. 480., is a reading which, on all accounts, ou^ht 
to have been kept out of the text, as it pretends to be nothing 
more than a locum tenens for the lost word which the repetitiou 
of Tro\ta<rov)(o)v has extruded. 'AvdpKTtov for dvajcriovy v. 498., 
was quite worth recording ; but, though the Chorus might speak 
of themselves as avapicroL in the absence of their father (comp. 
V. 11.), the King w’ouIJ not naturally do so, and the words, so, 
corrected, being in the tbrin of a general sentiment, could 
hardly refer to anything but the terror produced by political 
anarchy, a very different thing. VBvap'}(aVy v. 515., is extremely 
ill-advised, tlic word being itself unwarranted, and the objection 
to the eoiiimon text, to Trpos yvvatKcov^ founded on a misunder- 
standing of its meaning, wliich is not ‘ the w’oman^s descendants/ 
but ‘the woman’s cause,’ opposed to dvBp&v v^piv. ''Opa)v^\, 535., 
is a' good correction, and one whicli should have been made 
before, being found in the margin of the Escurial MS^, and 
naturally suggested by the old reading op&Vy to wliich it is 
certainly preferable, in v. 540. Hermann is so far right that a 
participle seems to bo w'anlecl agrc'cing with lo and constructed 
with jSsXst ; but after saying ‘ talia complura iiivcniri possunt,^ 
he ought never to have assumed that ylCscliylns wrote a w ord 
so remote from the reading of the books as Ava 

for /3fa, V. 560., and uTroerxd^^h v. 562., arc both worse than 
useless. The poet intended to contrast the violence of lo’s 
madness with the tranquiJlising power of Jupiter, while the 
shedding of w'ornanly tears is, with great truth, made the first 
sign of recovered humanity. A few such instances as this go 
far. to discredit a critic’s capacity for entering into the feelings 
of his author. -But wc shall weary our readers if we run even 
thus rapidly through the rest of the play: so wc will simply 
commend to their attention three of Ilermauifs better thoughts 
— but a small percentage, we fear, on the whole — 
for (jiXeyovTQiv, v. 643., OdXoisj^iov XddoLsv, v. 663., and a-Tvyep&v 
for aTvyspov, 1003. ; the second as plausible, the two others as 
nearly certain, though we arc not sure what ought to be done 
with yspbovTCDP, v. 642., and quite sure that irpo^ovXois ought not 
to have been thrust, ex more llcrmanniy intd its place. 

The changes in the text of the Frometheus are fewer, and 
generally of much less Importance. ''Virsprepovs for virepiyovras 
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or lyirspc'xpvT^^i 215., and cfiiXonnv oifcrpos for ^IXois iXesivos 
or iXsLvos, V. 248., are sufficiently infelicitous attempts to ex- 
tract something totally new from slight MS. variations which 
have long since been understood and accounted for. Ylatii 8’ 
dvrioTT) deolsy v. 356., is perhaps as good as any correction of irdaiv 
os that has been proposed, though it is not satisfactory, being one 
of those which rather cut than solve the knot. JlpoaasXovfiBvovy 
V. 439., is a conjecture which almost attains to tlie dignity of a 
hypothesis, and as such has to bo unfolded in a very long note ; 
but the argument turns too much on other conjectural correc- 
tions. to be more than probable, and it may be questioned 
whether the data arc such as to warrant any conclusion ap- 
proaching to certainty, v. 459., may suit Bva/cpirovs 

better than Siicrety, hut dyroXas makes it sufficiently clear that, 
of the two, J!b]schylutf must have written the latter, the simi- 
larity of the words constituting, in fact, the strongest argument 
against the alteration. X)Bovs would be far more likely, if an 
error on the part of Htobaaus wore not more likely still. The 
change in vv. 474-5., by striking out nrXava after (jypsv&v, and 
inserting kukoIs before ddvfielsy perha})8 need hardly be even 
thus cursorily mentioned. Al<j>i^iSia for aljivihios, v. 681., would 
be prol)ablc cnougli, if there were no otlier corrections equally 
easy of a reading which has not yet been proved to be indefen- 
sible. KaroupiVaff, v. 969., is ingenious but not necessary, as 
the common reading is (piitc as good, and sufficiently supported 
even by those MSS. whicli do not actually contain it. Nor 
can we conclude by giving in our adhesion to the new emenda- 
tion of the oft-emended v. 1061., st y ovB" £v)(fj tv 
fiavi&Vy not believing that Prometheus’ speech would be called 
Bvxny except in the sense of a boast, with whicli ovSb would not 
agree, and feeling some difficulty about el ovBe as the less usual 
construction, even after the dogmatic assertion, which we had 
hardly expected to hear from the annotator on Vigor, that el fn) 
can only mean cxcejtt or unless. 

Turning to the Persm we arc met at once by a rather startling 
change in the very diflicult words veov 8’ avBpa ^av^ev, v. 13., 
veov being turned into vswv so as to he constructed with i(T')(ys 
avBpa expunged, and Is f^av^si transferred to v. 11., where wo 
are told to read opaoXoTrsirav OupLoSy h^aOev Se /3av^ei. Fortu- 
nately Hermann has himself sup|)lied us with language which 
may seem to characterise such an alteration, in speaking of a 
much more modest conjecture of Valckenacr’s; *Audaciorein 
^ manum, sed pariun feliciter. admovit. Doleas hie, ut non 
‘scmcl alibi, obrutuindoctrina* copia judicium viri prrestantissimi.’ 
rpJSi/ft’ iiXis evTrer&s dvaoa-(ovy v. 96., is a needless correction. 
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originating in a mistaken preference of Turnclnis’ ava(r<ra)v to 
avda-fTcov, the reading of the MSS. ^Ppacrro^, v. 164., is an un- 
known word, and the objection to d^pacro^ is mere special 
plejiding, as Atossa might well say that there was an unspeak- 
able division in her mind i^fiipipLva apparently libed in its strict 
sense), referring to the two clauses that follow. yaos 

fitds iriaosy v. 308., is an ingenious but scarcely probable wpy 
of getting rid of the unaugmented aoriat, which we fear must 
be allowed to remain, unless the whole line be judged spurious. 
TLav)(i]P>(i(riVyy. 422., is a purely wanton innovation, as there is 
no call whatever to connect Kdofcvfiaaiv with opLOv, Meantime 
it is right to mention that in v. 461. Ilcnnann defends the 
common reading svayi) in a very long and very l(;arni‘d note, 
'which is, in fact, a monograph on the subject. In v. 762. wc 
see no reason to think that -/lischylns wrote i^sprjfjLGyasv 
{i^EprjpLoocrsv too without an augment !) when the M SS. tell 
us that he wrote e^SKSivcoaev iriaov, ^VAKKELvoto may very well 
have? been one of those lonicisms, like fjLovvo^, in wliich the 
ti*agcdianfl occasionally indulged, especially in a case of me- 
trical necessity, and Ttiaov is sufficiently defended by the ordi- 
nary use of TTLTrrsiv for the happening of an accident. Ill v. 
817. Hermann entirely fails to overthrow Schiitz’s most feli- 
citous correction, sKTrlhisTai for sKiraihEveraiy which has been 
deservedly embraced by every succeeding editor. Kprims is a 
foundation, but that docs not prove that it must mean a be- 
ginning, when everything else, the clause itself included, sug- 
gests the notion of an end. Indeed, if it be taken as a beginning, 
it is liard to sec what sense is to be put upon tlio ])assagc, or 
how it accords with Hermann’s own EKfiaisverai. IlatSi Tretpa- 
awpbEday V. 852., is a most reckless endeavour to avoid the elision 
of the final iota, with no excuse beyond a slight variation in the 
MSS. The changes in the remainder of the play we have 
already glanced at more than once. Generally tliey are of the 
most violent kind, but one or two deserve more rcsj)cctful men- 
tion, such as dSo/SuTai for uySa^drai or dSa^draty v. 904., which, 
by a mistake, has hitherto been attributed to Passow, and SeSpa- 
Ksv for SsSopKSVy V. 978. 

The alterations in the early part of the Srpfrm contra Thehas 
are chiefly metrical, and of no great inonient, being happily 
slighter than usual. Perhaps ihc most ingenious is dirvct for 
dvrdsy V. 132., though the explanation of the scholiast, as has 
long ago been seen, certainly points to a diftcrent reading. Not 
less ingenious is rtp yvvai/c6i(p for rep yvvacKsio) yivsiy 

V, 169., from or ^vXtp, a gloss or various, reading in some 
of the MSS. ; but the common reading must not be set down 
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as indefensible, being supported by v. 239. ’Opfiaiveh v. 375., 
is simiiniiriJy declared to be neilhc?r a tragic word, nor appro- 
priate in sense, and opyawu substituted. The first assertion is 
disposed of by Affarn, 1348., where Hermann intrudes opvydvcty 
a doubtful word from Hcsychius : the second we are surprised 
to see hazarded, as impetuous agitation is precisely the notion 
wanted. In v. 557., Ilcrmann follows in the steps of Dobree, 
deviating from him, howxvcr, so far as to read ' koI tov aov 
av0i9 h Trarpos ptilpav KuaiVy a most suicidal course, as if Dobrec’a 
view of the kind of corruption which has taken place in the line 
is right, there cannot be two opinions about the singular 
felicity of his restoration, which virtually accounts for every 
letter of the original. XaXapcoTspq), v. 688., for 6a\spG}TJp<py is 
plausible ; if, liowevcr, any change is necessary, we should 
prefer 0£\£/i(OT€pM, as agreeing better with the citplanation of 
the scholiasts, ^pLEpcoTspcoy '^^apiearspMy fidkaKcoTspcp {OeXefJiov 
oLKTpoVy yarv^ovy llcsych.), and with the reading of the Med. 
MS. daXXcoTepcDLy where the letters a\ stand in the jdace of 
an erasure. One of the MSS. gives BaXspovy for BsXefjiovy 
Supp, 997. NtVi; . . . ical xaicoy for vUyv . • . Kal KaKyVy v. 697., 
is uncalled for, vUy KciKy standing for a dishonourable victory — 
here for a victory where the victor'docs not risk his life (com- 
pare vv. 664-6.), in Earn. 890. (where Hermann wrongly reads 
ysLKys) for a victory obtained in civil war. In v. 744. there is 
great probability in ''Apst, \vhich is found in the margin of our 
MS. ; but it is too much to say of the common reading, ‘ frigi- 
^ dissime, iino turpissiim additum cst evpsu TeOpvppsvaLy 
V. 773., is mucli worse tha i rsOpappivaiy the latter being simple, 
while the former would be frigid. It says little for Hermann’s 
judgment, that he should have been apparently misled by a 
tasteless suggestion of one of the scholiasts, Avho was simf)ly 
anxious to extract more meaning out of Tsdpappiyat than it was 
meant to contain. Ilcrmann might have seen, too, that (fiopov- 
pLSPoty V. 801., could easily be explained by a reference to 
v. 671., <f>opovpevoL KaT £v')(as being like (j>opovpJyoL Kar ovpovy 
according to a \cry natural metaphor. Ills own w’^ord, <f)povpov^ 
fiivoiy independently of the harshness of the active usage, would 
cohere but indilferciitly Avith Kar* eirxdsy which, from its position, 
ought to qualify it. The rest of the play we may pass over, as 
in the ease of tlic PcrscBy and for the same reason, having 
already ad Averted to it in speaking of the alterations made for 
the sake of metre. 

The Afjamcmnony as Avas to be expected, has produced various 
corrections of more or loss consequence, though not to the same 
extent as the Snpplices. The first, ri pyy ; for if^ypy v, 14., 
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is altogether superfluous, the objection to tlie position of s^irjv 
being answered by v. 1185. Kptvai for Kpavat, v. 136., though 
a slight change, is not recommended by the sense, as Artemis 
would more naturally ask Zeus to fulfil the omen, than Calchas 
to interpret it. On XsXi^srai, v. 158., is unlikclj interfering as 
it does with the natural rendering of irplv civ, ‘ in that he is 
' of the past.’ In v. 230., sjLLeXyjrev is pronounced ^ aperte 
^ ineptum,’ and SpLLj(6£v substituted, bat the argument against 
the old reading tells, in fact, strongly in its favour. If singing 
at feasts in the time of -/Escliyliis was confined to immodest 
women, we see at once why he should have discriminated 
Tpliigenia by the words dyva and dfaupcoTo ^ — a remark made, 
if wc remember rightly, by Paley. In v. 313. Hermann sub- 
stitutes TSKovTov for yspuvTeov, asking why old men should be 
mentioned among the slain, as if such an event were not at 
once likely to happen during the sack of a town, and likely to 
be mentioned by a poet who felt the pathos of his subject. 
^AXrjpLoves, V. 3*21., strikes us as a very bad conjecture, departing 
considerably from the old reading, and yielding a sense which, 
whatever may be its intrinsic value, is quite inconsistent with 
the feeling of the passage, and with the tone of Clytannnestra. 
ilcrmann, indeed, half rejects it himself, after sanctioning it 
witlrthe official ^ scripsi,’ adding ‘ incerta tamen res cst,’ and 
going on to ])roposc dSetpLOvsf, coy 3’ svBaffiove^, Stanley’s 
emendation, is, wc have little doubt, the right reading, though 
Sva8aifiovs9, the word of the MSS., might very w'cll be ex- 
plained with reference to the previous sufferings of the Greeks, 
such as the Herald afterwards dcKScribcs, if only it stood by 
itself, or could be brought into construction with the words 
about it. "Oirsp to ^eXTiarov, v. 362., is altogether needless ; 
the Chorus Avas not called upon to characterise retribution as 
the best thing possible, and tlic sentiment does not naturally 
cohere with wliat follows, at the same time that the sense of 
the old reading is jicrfcctly just and appropriate. Vv. 394-5. 
Hermann pronounces to be ^ non adeo conclamati quam visum 
^ est criticis,’ having a. new restoration, wapea-Ti aiyds aTifiovs 
dXoiS6pov9 d^Hfiivcav iSsiv, to supersede the one which 

he formerly proposed. Here, as elsewhere, avc fear he is too 
sanguine, and doubt whether * beholding the dishonoured, yet 
‘ unreproachful silence of the deserted,’ though not unpoctical, 
is the thought required to unite the two sentences which 
respectively precede and follow it. for fjXBes, v. 489., is 

a happy correction, as fia0\ the other possible reading, accounts 
neither for ^X6e9, nor for the accusative, Trapd ’^KapLovipov. 
Hermann might have compared Horace’s Lents incedas. .In 
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V. 517. the attempt to overthrow reOvavai is a bold one, in the 
face at once of grammatical authority, which may testify to 
a fact even when it cannot account for it rationally, and of the 
line as it appears in the MSS. The new line, Qzottri 

reOvdvai S ovk avrsp&y may certainly be recommended as a 
means of escaping the supposed false quantity, but that is all. 
^ Confidentcr j)osui arrvyos <f)pev&y (v. 525.), is not very wisely 
said, when no plausible explanation is afforded for the corruption 
of <l}psv&v into arpaToy, The carelessness of a copyist would, 
at most, only prove that arpuT^ is wrong. UotpJvos KaKoarpo- 
pQVy V. 635., could liardly, in the present position of the words, 
be constructed witli and ^hc sense which HcrinaTin re- 

quires is at least as well given by the old reading. In >. 640., 
i^p-qcaro is so far probable that it would cohere well with 
olaKos Ol^cov ; but there is nothing absurd in sayii^ that a god 
may have begged the ship off, any more than in saying that he 
may have stolen it away, as any reader of the Iliad or JEncid 
may sec. v. 704., is a vox nihiliy and one which, if it 

existed, would scarcely be defended by hpEvs ns dras just 
below. Of vv. 736-7. Hcnnann says, ^ irnprobabilia multa dc 
^ his versibus prolata sunt, neque nunc probo qua) ipse olim 
‘ proposui.’ Ilad he lived to revise the Agamemnoriy he miglit 
have said the same of his latest attempt, via pa^a for veapd 
ffydovs KOTOV. Blomfield long since pointed out that no correction 
would be true, or even probable, which did not introduce an 
opposition between the new ii^pis and the old. Xpelosy v. 784., 
a very neat emendation, if emendation be required, was pro- 
posed by Syrnmons thirty ; oars ago. This Hermann ought to 
have known, as in his notes on vv. 10. 1531., he meiilions 
Syinmons’s work. ^Eippa^dp^EO’da also, v. 7 90., had been already 
published by Paley, whose edition, as appears from v. 338., 
Hermann had likewise seen, though probably hot till after the 
commentary had been completed. ©uryXat, however, v. 786., is 
a restoration of undoubted originality, and scarcely less un- 
doubted certainty. The common reading, OviKKaiy introduces 
a disturbing metaphor, which moreover, as Hermann remarks, 
would scarcely be applicable to a city already captured. V v. 863. 
867. bring us to two gratuitous and improbable alterations, 
fiovoTadpLODv for t&v (xradpMVy and /aXTjwv for KoKTuoTovy 
intended, so we are informed, to set right a passage of Shak- 
sperian exuberance of imagery. Aeiaaacu/y v. 900., wc do not 
presume to characterise, as wc do not understand it. In v. 909., 
^ ov Kui auy is founded on a misconception of the sense, which 
is, as Paley has shown, ‘ do you too value this kind of victory 
(to vucdaOaiy the victory which goes against you) ? ’ Xpovos & 
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roi for ypovos S hrsi, v. 950., does not seem to us to remove the 
difficulties of a difficult passage. To wav for roc, v. 965., would 
he plausible, if the same words had not immediately preceded. 
TffXXsra^ for areKKEToiy v. 1092., is good, but perhaps not better 
than the common reading, which expresses th Latin, ‘ vox 
* missa ex adytis,’ and agrees well with .<l>ipov<Tiv just below. 
imposts — iwsyxea^f 1096., is altogether unlikely; yap would 
have no meaning, and the Chorus had not yet been mourning for 
Cassandra, much less mixing her lot with that of any other 
person. MaT?;p, Y. 1229., is a thoroughly perverse suggestion: 
the word only exists in Hcsychius, and its signification is not 
very appropriate here, while fidrrp* is easy and natural. In 
V. 1281. the objection to pijaiv i) Opyjvov is futile, as the words, 
though simple, are not feeble or foolish, and the correction, 
ov Bprjvop^ is inapplicable, as Cassandra may fairly be supposed 
to cliaunt her own dirge in the words id) /Sporsia wpdyfiar /c. t. X., 
where, under the Ibnn of a gcmcral sentiment, she describes the 
two changes to which she has been doomed, from prosperity to 
adversity, and from adversity to extinction. 115^ v. 1334., 
belongs not to Hermann, but to liothe, and proceeds, moreover, 
from a mistake of the meaning of the words k^Opoh ^Bpd 
wopcTvvoov. Again we })ass over the conclusion of the play, 
stopping merely to notice a singular piece of criticism on 
vv. 1531 — 1533. Hermann had long since con’cctcd paov into 
dpalovy which succeeding editors at once received, supposing the 
sense to be ^ who can drive out the cursed brood (or brood of 
‘ curses) from the liouse V ’ a most natural sentiment, and con- 
firmed by vv. 1145. sqq., by the following speech of Clytacm- 
iicstra, and indeed by the whole scope of the play. It now 
turns out that he meant the jiassago to be understood ^ who 
' would drive Out his daughter to destruction ? ’ with reference 
to Iphigenia; and, accordingly, he bids us read KzicoKKiyrat 
yevos wpoaoyirei, ^ a child is allied to its parents by likeness of 
‘ feature,’ sneering at those who liavc adopted lllomficld’s 
TT/ooy ara as having neglected to explain wherein its ap])ropriate- 
ness consists. Probably they did not think it necessary ; but 
they will now sec themselves to have been mistaken. 

No part of the volume has disappointed us so much as the 
commentary on the ChoeplwrcRy though no play stood more in 
need of explanation and correction. Hermann’s early services 
to the play led us to expect far better things. Topoy Sh {jyolros, 
V. 31., is unlikely, as the parallel passage, v. 917., points to 
as does the Sclioliast. Aa/cpvav v^eLfidravy v. 73., is a 
forced and unnatural construction substituted for an easy and 
obvious one, to satisfy an apparently unfounded crotchet about 
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the metre. ^Airktoa-TL for wifk&s ri, v. 1 1 2., Is another gratuitous 
coinage. for eix^y v. 195., introduces a liarsh construction, 
on tljc ground that slxs cannot be put’ for iSuvaTo. Tliat elxs 
in a connexion like this is virtually equivalent to sBvvaro is 
clear from Prom. 475., Supp. 362. The matter is a very simple 
one : the infinitive is really an accusative after which 
bears its ordinary sense. Tar S’ alvcov voaovs for ratrBs vmv 
voaou?, V. 276., is a superficial attempt to remove one of the 
difficulties of a passage which requires a very different remedy, 
to say nothing of the interposition of a participle between the 
article and substantive. Apifiva-Ta/crov for Spt/xvy uvTar, v. 387., 
is a corruption of a sound text to satisfy the supposed metrical 
requirements of the antistrophe, the outlines of which had Uecn 
satisfactorily established by Bloinficld. The Chorus vv. 579 — 
638^is made the corpus vile for many unsuccessful experiments, 
some of them, such as ffpvova-i, TrXdOovcn for Pporolai ^rkdOovaL, 
fiKaarovai, \6y(p . . , ^pdersL for Xiyoi . . . <j)pi(TLV, spoiling a 
good text, others, such as that in v. 614 — 620., where uKaipas 
a is turned into uKaipos S' <5, iTrifcoTfp into ETriKXvToy a-s^cov^ 
TLtDV (riai) S’ into rlcov t’, and the whole into one vast parenthesis, 
not im])rc)ving a bad one. ^Opirvlcov for ojMpdrwv^ v. 657., is 
another of those words which we arc sorry to sec obtruded on 
iliachylus on the authority of Hesychius. 'FjKmiBws, v. 677., 
which is meant to convey a double sense, would be exception- 
able, even if Bamberger’s Eiira^ coy were not demonstrably right. 
For 0sTO(TKv6p(DTTovy a most happy emendntion of v. 725., we 
have to thank Erfurdt. I" eiSova-rj for yijOouarjy v. 759., is 
another change equally deficient in external and internal proba- 
bility. EvSou<ti] (f>pEvl lins great propriety and beauty in the 
w^ell-known fragment of Sophocles, but yrjOovcrrj is much more 
suitable here, and in keeping 'with (f>povsh sv. Most of the re- 
maining alterations in the play affect the metre rather than the 
sense. There is, however, an emendation in v. 1046., intro- 
duced in full confidence that it alone is worthy of -ZKschylus, 
TTotat yvvaifces aiSs instead of Speoai yvvalKss, aSs. * Quis 
^ vero sibi persuadcat Orcstem, quum Furias conspicere sibi 
‘ videtiir, tan^ ^ frigida uti posse chori compellatione ? Hacc 
^ tantum dignam ^^schylo vim habent.’ Tastes differ ; but to 
us the simplicity of Sp(oal yvra2/cssf appears quite natural, while 
yuvaucss, as applied to die Furies^ would strike us as feeble, 
and we like the abrupt atSs, *bcre they are,’ or ‘look at them 
* here,’ better than tlie regular irolai, * who are these ? ’ The 
^priestess" in the Eumenidcs calls them yvvaifCESy and then cor- 
recting herself, compares, them to Gorgona: but in the sense of 
Orestes the full horror of the impression has to be expressed at 
once. 
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The last play on tlie list, the Eiimcnides, comes only par- 
tuilly under our consideration, as wo have been obliged to cou- 
tine uiirselves almost entirely to noticing how new matter and 
the bulk of this part of the CQinnieiitary had substantially been 
given to the world in the review of Muller, of hieli mention 
lias more than once Jbcea made. In Hermunn now 

returns, as Dindorf has ‘returned, to Tvpovaia or irpovaa^ wliicli 
seems to be established beyond a doubt by two Delphic in- 
sci-iptions, greatly, we confess, to our satisfaction : lie changes, 
however, h Xovoir Into £0X070)9; apparently ignoring-the «listin^- 
:ion between eir)(i) and X0709, and thus asserting fOr l^allas an 
absolute, not a relative preeminence, contrary to the [airport of' 
the sfjcecli. MsyiaToaoxjypuvayi', v. 45., appears almost an im- 
possible compound, having nothing in the context to justify it, 
whereas in Supp, G70. /MayiaTOTipos may be said to bo de- 
manded by the. strength- of meaning. In v. 1)5., the, MSS. 
leading ijcvofiayif is restored, and explained with great probfvbility 
by a gloss in Suidas and Zonaras as equivalent to irapavofKou, 
Tf5o’, V. 142., is quite out of the question at the end of a verse, 
especially as it ajqicars to involve a transposition of Ihe two 
f(»llowing lines. ^Kkslvou. in v. 177., is now changed jato sVrti/oV, 
ihe eflecr of which is to dispel any lingering 1‘eeling in favour 
of £(TTL 2 f QVy aiiu csialdisli tlie certainty of ScholeheUrs ipov. 
^llfcs (Toiy V. 212,, is an ingonious conjecture, but less likely than 
several already in the field. M^d7&) for Xuyto, v. 220., was a 
change not worth making. TcovSa Baifiovcov, v\ 299., for caifi6vQ>v 
u'lv IS unlikely ill the last degree; Ilennaiiii, liowever, lias 
ne well to abandon his former punctuation, w liich connected 
haipovcov with dKiav, Tlie truth is, fioafctjpa SaLfxoycou is not to 
be taken actively, the food of gods, imt passlvidy, the fatted 
victim of the gods, which, unlike man’s victims, is ^prepared 
for sacrifice by torture and exhaustion. This gives force to 
duaipciToVy and agrees with Tpa(f)£Ls and /x£ Saiaits, Xlau- 
puvpcv viup dXpa, \. 3d4., independently of the fctraiige vIoJonce 
which it does to the text, yields a very harsh sen^e, as explained 
ill the note, ‘ obsciiramus qiiamvis vulldum adliuo juvenilem 
‘ saltuin.’ *If we must choose between two arbitrary alterations, 
viov alpa was certainly the better. Xlolp' for Oedw S', v. 350., is 
a further piece of boldness vvhich^it is scarcely a matter of con- 
gratulation that Ilcrmaiin should have Jived to achieve. Irt vv. 
405 — 467. we arc now told to read SpopoLs for opcas, tpoh for 
tlie second opens, omitting S’, after Linwood and Franz, and 
S' alcovpac for a alpovpat, ; none of them quite batisfactory, 
though all are ingenious, and the correction alSoupsi/ovs for 
aipovpivovs is one which may possibly require to be made jusit 
VOL. c. NO. CCIII. I 
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bolow, V. 474., on a comparison of v. 702., where the variation 
is found i’Ti the MSS. To heivov av ns, .... hsifiavsly v. 510., is 
less probjihlo, because iaviting a greater change than Hermann’s 
j)n;vioiis correction, hil fihstv, Kd/j^oiy' aptoyovs for TriTroid\ dpeo- 
yds V. 588., is utterly without authority, and certainly cannot 
bo proved from the Scholiast, who is merely commenting alter 
liirt own fashion. Tt ydp^ v. 593., is not wanted, if only the 
line is rightly understood as conveying a taunt. ^Acrfisvm 
V. 642., would be awkward in any poet : daOpaivwv /Jbivsi is 
highly characteristic in ylCschylus. ^atu>v aTa\arypbdT(DV .... 
al^ds, V. 791., is very questionable,’ though we profess ueillicr 
to explain nor to correct haipiovwv cTaXdyfiara, i)l)^vetp Is, 
we think, less forcible than olfcsiv, v. 825., as the Furies vvuuld 
naturally dwell rather on tlicir dishonoured state than on their 
dishonoured exit. In v. 947., Hermann seems to have given 
up his own certain correction, Beal r* w, for the old reading 
Beal Tcov, supposing that he has identified the hitherto unknown 
pbarpo/caa-typijTai of the Fates with the Chavites aiid'the Hours: 
but it is not quite certain what was his final view. That he 
should have clianged is only too likely ; and that he should treat 
an indubitable correction of his own^ as lie had accustomed 
himself to treat the indubitable text of bis author, was at any 
rate a just retribution. 

We have now finished our rcnuu'ks, which have been as irk- 
some to ourselves as wc fear they must have been to our readers. 
We could hardly liavc expected to avoul a great deal of tedious 
detail; but wider limits would have enabled us to vary our cri- 
tical phraseology by illustration and discussion, wdiich relieve 
dogmatic statement while they substantiate it. Our object has 
been not so much to dwell on the particular instances in which 
IJermann appears to us to have failed most signally, as to justify 
the expressions of general disappointment with which wc set 
out, and which represent our most abiding feelings. It is in- 
deed a disappointmen l to those who have not only been students 
of JEschylus, but admirers of Hermann, to turn over j^age after 
page and to find scarcely anything of moment added to their 
knowledge of the language or the thoughts of their favourite 
poet. Hermann has, we repeat, done much in his day to make 
us understand iEschylus; but it now appears that nearly all 
his wisdom found its way to the world in his lifetime, and that 
the remainder, from which v/c were told to hope so much, 
copious as it is, and great as are its pretensions, contains com- 
^ parativcly little that the next generation is likely to quote, 
excc])t to point the ordinaiy moral of the delusions to which 
eminent men occasionally surrender themselves. That moral 
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we will not enforce, l)ut rather turn to the more gratifyins^ re- 
flection, that the results of criticism do not depend on individual 
infallibility. No writer can be named in wljo?e case this truth 
has been exemplified more forcibly than i:i the* of ^^schylus. 
Though he is (‘sseiitinlly one of the most <liflicult of ancient 
authors, and accidentally one of the most corrupt, yet the study 
of three centuries has, we would hop i, fathomed most of his 
thoughts, unravelled most of his intricacies of language, and 
correote(l most of the errors of Ills text; and for this we have 
to thank not any single scholar of surpassing intellect or acquire- 
ment, hut a long series of labourers widely dillcriiig in capa- 
cities a series which iiudiides Pauw as well as Stanley, 
Scholcfield as well as l^orson. 


Art, IV. — 1. Correspond enve with the Governor of the Cape of 
Good Hope relating to the state of the Kafir Tribes, l^arlla- 
meiitary Papers. ^lay 31st, 1853. 

2. Further Correspomlence relative to the state of the Orange 
River Territorg, J^irlianieiitary J^ipeiwS. May 3lst, 1853. 

3. Report of Select Committee of the J louse of Commons on the 
Kafir Tribes, August 2iid, 1851. 

4. Further Correspondence relative to the state of the Orange 
River Territory, April lOth, 1854.. 

years ago Kafir llluc Books had doulitless much 
greater attractions than they have now. Tlieu Cape 
news interested ns. '^Fhe Cliancvjllor of the lixcliequer was 
forced to keep hjs lludgcl an ojien ([ucstion, dependent on the 
Cabinet Council ol' the Kafir Chiefs ; and upon their plan of 
operations w as formed the campaign of the lax reformers lor the 
Session. Then tax-payers were wemdering how long British 
troops would be kept at bay by a band of naked savages — ill- 
armed, and not very superior in numbers: and ^ Friends of, the 
^ Black ’ were becoming more and more fearful lest American 
slave-owners should ask them whcllicr, after all, it was so much 
w^orse to own a black man, than to 8j)cnd millions in clumsy 
but desperate attempts to kill him. Not only our pockets, 
but our milltfiry glory and our phi]antlirof)y, — our pet pride 
and our pet virtue, — were at stake in the Kafir war. 

Now, however, not only has the Kafir war for several 
months been ended, but in the excitement of the wMr, it may 
well be forgotten. Philanthropy to either Blacks or AVlutcs is, 
wc fear, scarcely the fashion of the day ; and to fight the 
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l{iii-si;iiis wc ^^ivc Mr. Gladstone move money in a month 

tli.'ui we >IiouIii Iijivc grudgingly doled out to liiin for a yearns 
cx|K'ij(lihirc at the Cape. 

JVevortlieloss a little war will not be less vexations or bur-, 
difi.-onie. but more so, because a great war is raging at the 
same lime; and it may be well, therefore, to bear in mind 
tleit tliis last Kafir war was not the Jirst, but the Jifth 
rtince our conquest of the colony from tlie Dutch, — each war 
mcjrc j)rolonge(l, more co:>tly, and more destructive than its 
pred(;oessor. There arti many persons, and not a few of them 
practical men, who llilnk that the only security against these 
Kafir outbreaks \v(»iii(l be the extermination of the Kafirs; 
if so, our ])ositiou i.^ still not a little dangerous, for witii all our 
expenditure of iihmi and money we are not supposed to iiave 
succcfilcd in killing olf more than at most twenty per cent, of 
the (iaika Kafirs, and the fighting men of this tribe — the 
one whlcli bore the hrunt of the last war-- are said to he not 
ten or even five ])er cent, of the Kafirs who might fight us. 
Let lift then try to turn onr tlioiights lor a time from the Jiluck 
Sea and the Ihiltic. to the Cape, in order to consider lu)W fiir it 
is proljablo that this fifth war will he the last, and that we shall 
not he compi'lled to send to the banks of the Kei the troo[id 
which we shall want oji the Danube. 

There is another ground on which Cape allairs may claim our 
nttenti(jn. It is a commou cause of eongratulation that, now 
that Old England lias sueli hard work to do, her nmnerous 
cliildren give her so little trouble. Canada prosperous and 
loyal, Australia ]>a>ing our hoops witli licr gold, even .Jamaica 
scan-ely conijdaiiiing, we dot -a whether, among the mauilbld 
de])endencii's for the peace and well-being* of wliich our ilinis- 
Icrs are responsible, South ^Vfriea is not the only one respecting 
A\bieh they need at jn’csont be anxious; and even there, their 
anxieties, it must he confessed, are mucli less complex than 
were those ol’ their predecessors. The colony itself is pros- 
perous, the colonists contented ; still grateful for »t. Constitutiou 
for tl'iC i)oj)ular form of whicli they have already shown them- 
bclvcft prepared, "i ho manner in which they are conducting 
tlic elect ions to tlicir Parliament is an example to the mother 
country ; and the ciioicc whicli they have already made of 
Comicillors gives ns a ground of hope tl-.at we shall have no 
move Kafir wnirs, which counterbalances many reasons for fear. 
The -putting at the head of the poll Sir Andrics Stockenstrom 
in the Eastern Division, and Mr. llutheriborcl in the Western, 

18 indeed a guarantee that, at any rate, the constituents of the 
Cape Parliament intend its Kafir policy to be conducted on 
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consistent principles of justice and prudence. As yet, however, 
the power to make a Kafir war remains with the officers sent 
out by flic Home Government; — we Englishmen arc still re- 
sponsible through our ^Ministers for tlie Frontier Policy^ at 
tlic Capi‘, and therefore the history oC past wars is worth study- 
ing I)y those who would have to pay by far the largest pro- 
portion of the cost of a fresh one. 

A few words, first, on Kafir characteristics and customs; — 
and the closer w'c look at them tlie more curious and inconsistent 
do they seem. 'Jlicse black Piets, wearing over their oclirc- 
daubed skins scanty ox-hides, which tlioy dispense w'ltli in war ; 
dwelling in lints into which they can scarcely creep ; leaving 
ahsolutc.ly no religion — not even a Fetish worship, — no super- 
stition, have a vague belief In witcdicrnft and rain-doctors, and 
a still vaguer reverenee for the memory of their ancestors ; 
having tlins, as II err Toiifel'-sdroek might say, tlie scantiest 
possible garment for body or send, are yet bound togcth(‘r in a 
widl-organised oommnnity with chiefs of defined but acknow- 
Icdgt'd powers, and with laws well understrnxl and very /‘airly 
obeyed. If tludr painted bodies remind ns of the anei(Mit Piets, 
their eondnet and customs recall to ns still more the Highlander 
of M5 or M5. Forget the eolonr, and I'anoy tlio kilt instcaid of 
the kaross, and when wc hear of Sandilli or Macomo dispensing 
Ivaflr law, or debating [leaee or war witli bis ‘ Amapakiiti,’ or 
councillors, and know that in distress and doleat no price cmdd 
tempt th(*ir starving follow'crs to betray or disobey them, wo can 
almost imagine that wc have before us a Iligldand chief willi his 
devoted DninhewassiiLs ;ind faithful clan. A"ain, there is the 
same local attachment. Macomo Jias been four if not five times 
driven out of his liauiits in the Winterberg Hills, always adving, 

‘ Wliy am I ko[)t out of my land ?’ and Fergns Mac Ivor eoiilrl 
not cling more closclv to his glens than does Sandilli to the 
Amatolas. The relation of the minor to the paramount chiefs 
reminds us also of the speeicvS 6f submission which the Jlighliuid 
chieitains paid to thtir Sovereign — the same strange mixture of 
independence and devotion. When Sir J Tarry Smith, in 1848, 
flattered himself that he had made Kaffraria a jieacefnl Pritisli 
province by assembling the Chiefs to go through the ceremony 
of swearing subjection to our (inecn, Pato, the head of a clan 
10,000 strong, explained their unanimity by saying, ‘ Wlierever 
‘ the great Chief Sandilli churns liis milk, there will the little 
* Chiefs be to cat tluj butter.’ And this metaphor reminds ns 
of what after all is the great peenbarity of the Kafirs, — their 
love of cattle, and passion for their possession. No Kob Roy 
could be more skilful in driving, nor, w'C fear, in stealing herds ; 
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but tlioir pride aiid delight in them can only be equalled by 
tliiit o/‘ the Arab in his horse. Eacli man reckons his wealth 
not by acres but by lierds : they buy their wives Avith them 
(one of* the most frc([uent. complaints of the colonists is 
again.''! the ‘ lifting ’ inroads of the young Kafir lovers), they 
run races with them, they even talk in cattle language. When 
Krcili swore amity with Sir Harry Smith, he did it by sending 
a dun ox; and the mode by which the Tami>oiikles acknowledged 
this same Kreili as their superior, was, by ihoir ainbas^sadors’ 
bringing back a l)ull from his ^gr(‘at place,’ — i! lieing under- 
stood that Avherever tlint bull roameil, witli him went Kreili’s 
jjower. 

It will not be difficult then to guess the feelings with Avliicb 
the Kafir must ngard the white man, when wo sec on looking 
back through tin; colonial history, that, s[)ite of the cattlc- 
stcaling with which Inj is con^tantlv charged, he has lost far 
more cattle than h(i lias gaimsl. Under the old ^ comma lulo’ 
system the Jlo(‘r almost always managed to get back more 
*hcad ’ than he had lost; and in all the wars (Iowa to the last 
expedition across the K(‘i, when Sir George ('atheart brouglit 
away 10,000 head from Kreili, the gr(*at business of our troops 
has been to ‘ lift ’ catth*. by the thousand, 

farther to the I'ast we find the power of the Chiefs become 
more despotic: Fakii rides bis Anuipondas to the w(jst of Natal 
more rigorously tlian do<‘s SandllH liis Gaikas on the border of 
the colony ; and the lawlc^s tyranny of the Zoolah Kings 
cxci^eds the atrocities of the Kings of Ashantec or Dahomey, 
or the most bloody of tlie Ornutal des]>i)ls. 

And yet, compared Avith otjicr savages, Afrii'an or Indian, — 
compared even Avitli our own i)arbarian ancestors, — the Kafirs can 
not be called especially erne) or revengeful. All the Missionary 
Journals arc full of touching proof’s of the heroism, kindliness, 
and generosity of tludr conv(?i*ts ; and even as heathen they not 
seldom set an exani[>lc which their Christian neighbours Avould 
not do ill to follow. Notwithstanding all the outcry that has 
been made against Kafir treaties, »Sir George Cat heart tells us 
that, ‘ ill justice It must be admitted tliat this remarkable 
‘ people have a strong sense of tin moral obligation of good 

* faith, and if they eiuer info any agreement at all, arc seldom 

* found to promise »»ne thing and do another;'* and a mis- 
sionary, for many years a neighbour of Siindilli, the head Chief 
of the Guikas, lately told us, that be never knew him break his 
word, or try to exculpate himscif at the expense of another. 


Pari. i*apcrs, Kafir Tribes, 1853, p. 107. 
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Almost all travellers infomi ns that ln»wover openly they may 
have professed stealing cattle from the colonists, as did the 
Gacd from the Saxon, yet tliat if property l>o placed under their 
])rotection or care, tlicy preserve it with hi>m»urablc fidelity. 
Their habit of bogging for small presents of Europeans gives 
an unfavourable impression of them at fii>t a/ uaintance, but 
If thev beiTj they also give ; almsgiving beir.g, according to 
:Mr. 1 lackhousc, tlio (Quaker Missionary, so iinicli their custom, 
^ that a man’s wife and children often go to work in the garden 
‘ tliat the begging stranger may Ikj supplied.’ 

Tht*ir martitil qualities of ?>kill, aetivity, daring, and cndunince, 
our soldiers have only too well jiroved : and our otficers tell us, 
that anollier eampaign or two t)f lessons would teach them our 
tactics almost as well as they ha\(3 already learnt from ii< to 
ride on liorM'back, and to u>v firearms instead of assegais. 
Indcf'd. tiK‘ir intellectoal powca’s generally seem good; a perusal 
of the Jllue Hooks would ])ro\e to any on(‘ that a Kafir Chief 
is ill diplomacy no liad match for an English (Jeneral ; and we 
have the testimony of Mrs. Ward, no iViemlJy wiln(*ss, that 
‘ they are the cleverest logicians in the world, and have always 
* an answer more suitable to their own [uirposij than we conid 
‘ ])r)ssil)ly antiei['ale.’ 

Then; is, llow^•^e^, one most striking and alMmporlant pecu- 
liarity ill which they difier from almost all the aboriginal tribes 
with wliich our colonists hav(‘ come in contact. To the Ked 
Indians ajid New Zc‘al:iii<lers, tiie Australians, and even their 
own Hottentot iieiglibours, Christian civilisalion has been as an 
Hpas^reo, destroying them by its diseases, or still more fatally 
poisoning them by the iiiiectious cuntainination of its drunkards 
and dcfbauchccs: but the Kafirs have shown that they can live 
oil the borders of a clvili.''ed community ; and unless killed off 
by war, or by famine caused by war, they keep up their 
numbers. 

1'he history of European civilisation lias indc?ed but loo 
plainly jirovcd how hard it is for a strong race to do more for a 
weak race than to bestow ujion it itvS vices; and too quickly 
deducing from the sad facts of this history tlie conclusion that 
that whicli is hard must be impui-sible, th(Me arc many |»ersons 
wlio advocate severe measures against tlie Kafirs, as against all 
savages, on the priiieijile tliat it is more liunianc to kill them 
quickly with powder and shot than slowly hy drink or disease. 

Tlie Ihiers, w*c arc told, arc great readers of the Old Testa- 
ment ; and comparing themselves to the Israelites, as did the 
Puritans of New England, they dioot a native- on the strength 
of a text out of Joshua; in like manner, not a few of our 
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present political doctrinaires justify injustice and atrocity* by 
their interpretation of their Gospel — ‘the theory of human 
** proi(rcs«ion : ’ the int(‘rpretation is in both cases equally at 
fault: hut even granting? its truth, as regards the Kafirs the 
facts are against them. 'Fhcy are not a drunken people; they 
njuke, it is true, a mild almost harmless beer among themselves, 
and some of their chiefs have become drunkards from disap- 
jxjintment and from the temi)tation of Europeans ; but Mr. Ba(‘k- 
hoijse, himself a > zealous tce-totallcr, whq^ complains greatly of 
the drinking habits of many of the Hottentots, tells us, as the 
result of his keen observation, that ‘ few of the Kafirs, even on 
‘ the frontier, drink intoxicating liquors,* a statement confirmed 
by the testimony of other missionaries. Even more iinpoit'uit 
is the jealous care with which they preserve thcmSelvcs from 
the effects of Ihiropcau profligacy, so fearfully fatal to the 
South Sea islanders. 

In a word, the Kaiir race has in itself strong elements of con- 
tinnanee, and a jiowcr of co-existence with civilisation which 
ought to add strengtli to the efforts to civilise, inasmuch as it 
makes these eflbrts more hopeful: missiouaries and phihiuthro- 
j)ists not Ixung among them, as they ol'ten an*, liauntod by tbe 
conviction that death dogs tlieir footsteps ; while, if they really 
bo the •irreclaimable savag<*s’ they arc so often called, there is 
little hope of extovininating tluun except by the old-l'ashioned 
method of firc^ and sword. How far, with what success, and on 
what grounds this inctliod has hoen tried, it will he needful, in 
ord(jr to understand our present relation with them, briefly to 
consider. 

'Hie Uuteh found the Kafiis as far AVest as tlie (lamtfK's, 
200 miles within the Kei, the present border of the Jiritisli 
territory. How long tlu'v had been there, and whence they 
came, it is impossible to a«certain, and needless, for our jmrposc, 
to discuss. All their traditions tend to .affix to them an Eastern 
origin; and there arc some ethnologists who think that in their 
features, their rites — sncii ns circumcision — .and their pastoral 
habits, iis much relationslii[) can be traced to the Arab as to the 
Negro. Most probal)ly they arc akin to the Abyssinians and 
(i alias. 

The constant clianges In frontier policy which have had so 
injurious an effect u])oii the natives, seem to have begun very 
early. We find the l^utch government, in the middle of the 
last century, sometimes prohibiting the Boers from even trading 
with the K;ifii*8, sometimes permitting them to enter into Kafir 
land to hunt elephants, and again ordering ‘ all settlers beyond 
* the Gaiiitoos to decamp, on pain of confiscation.’ Though 
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even more thinly scattered over their vast pastures than 
they are now, we find that the lioers liad already acquired their 
hnhit ol* ^trekking’ over ^ho border, partly, no doubt, in order 
to avoid the colonial tax-gatherer, but chiefly iVoin a true Back- 
wood>mau’s passion for seeking out new and more pleasant 
locations. If the white man seized the black man’s ginzing 
ground, the latter, not unnaturally, retaliated by seizing the 
herds of the former; and cattle stealing on the one side, re- 
venged by commandoes on the other, b('canie the normal position 
of frontier policy. These ^ commandoes,’ or forays of armed and 
mounted Jioers into Kafirland, only do not themselves strike us 
as cattle-stealing exjiCMlitions, because we are more struck with 
the wholesale destruction of the native graziers, and because the 
thefts were committed on so magnificent a seale. By help of 
horse and musket, the Boors brought back thousands in ])lace of 
hundreds; for example, Maynicr, I^androost of Graaf-lteinct, 
in 1792, tells us that lie witnessed the distrihntioii of .'50,000 
liead as the result of one of these incursions. No wonder, he 
adds, that he was convinced that the taimplaints of the Boers 
about the Kafir depredations were ‘always cxaggerate^I, origi- 
‘ Hating from a design to enrich iheinselves.’ *' 

Still the commando system had its disadvantages — it made 
the natives, with their sliarp assegais, uneasy and unpleasant 
neighbours ; and fearing their revenge, the settlers reiterated 
rec[uests to the governors to extend the colonial frontier. Von 
Plattcnherg, in 1780, shifted it on jiapcr 100 miles to the cast, 
to the Great Fish Biver; but it required Ib-itish arms to give 
his proclamation substantial force. Our first coiKjuest from the 
Dutch was in 1795; and in 1798 Von Platteiilierg’s proclama- 
tion must liavc been forgotten, for we then find Lf>rd Macartney 
declaring ‘the Great Fish River the proper boundary between 
‘the colony and the Kafirs,’ — ‘no exact limits,’ he says, 

‘ having iiitherto been marked out ; and, in consequence, several 
‘ of the inhabitants of the more distiint parts having united in 
‘ injuring -the peaceful possessors of those eoimtries, reducing 
‘ them to misery and want, and compelling them to the cruel 
•' necessity of having recourse to robbery to sii])]>ort life.’ This 
proclamation candidly confesses to the true cx}>Ianation of the 
continuous extension of a territory always so under-peopled and 
difficult to defend. It was not that the native^ were such bad 
neighbours that they must be driven back, but the outlying set- 
tlers had got in amongst them ; and the Government being too 
weak physically to force these emigrants to return, and, morally. 


Pari. Papers, March, 1835, p. 27. 
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to (lif^owri ilieni, extended tlie border to exclude them. To get 
the nfiti\c*s over tl»e Fish River was no easy task — it took 
fourteen years of ettort ending in the first Kafir war of 1811- 
12; affor whieli year began what w'as (tailed ‘the military 
‘ system ; ’ that is, the Fisli River was guarded by military posts ; 
and onlers were given that ‘ Kafirs found on tlic right bank of 
^ this river should be followed up and shot.’ * These orders were 
oUiyed, many Kafirs were thus shot, but those wlio remained only 
became the more dangerous and revengeful; so, in 1817, tlio 
Governor, Lord Charles Somerset, thought lie would try to 
make such terras as would ensure permanent peace. 

The intention was praiseworthy: would that we could say as 
much of the mode of fulfilling it. Witli a disregard ef the 
customs of the pcoph? with whom he had to deal, which, if the 
result of ignoiaiicc rather than recklessncjss, reminds us of L(»j‘d 
CornwalliftS attcin]>t to turn Hindoos into country gentlemen by 
bis ^]K)rmancnt settlement,’ Lord Charles Somerset chose to 
consider (iaika, who was merely a chief of a clan, as King of 
all Kafirland, sirnjily because llintza, the real Paramount Chief, 
being not so near the b(n‘dcr, it would have been mure trouble- 
some to negotiate with him. 

The result of this mistake, and of the consequent false positioii 
of all ])avties, was the second Kafir war of 1819, in whirl), in 
alliance with our late foes, the Gaikas, wo fought the Tsiam- 
bics; our present friends, because they would not su])mit to the 
ting w(; invented. This war began with a commando of the 
allies under Colonel lirercton, in which, iu tlic words of Tzat- 
zoc, the Kafir chief, Mhey took a great many cattle 
‘ Jiead) from ^I’slambi s tribe, and sliot a great many people. 
‘ Gaika got a few, old cows, and the government all tlu^ fat cows 
‘ and hit oxen and it ended with another invasion of Kafirland, 
in which the troops and burghers, after ravaging the cuunlry 
with fire and sword the wlude summer, brought back some 
30,000 more bead of cattle; though, between these two inva- 
sious, the Kafirs had had thrir commando, coming dow n into the 
colony 10,000 strong, under their patriot prophet, Mokaniia, 
and attacking and ahiiost taking Graham’s Town. 

must hasten quickly over the period of sixteen years 
elapsing between the second and third wars, the chief events 
marking which were ; first, the attempt of Juord Charles Somer- 
set to make a ‘ neutral territory’ of the ^ country between the 

* i^bijor Diindas’s Evidence, Abor. Com., 1836, p. 133. 

t Abor. Report, 1836, p, 570. 
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Great Fisli River and the Iveiskauima secondly, the infraction 
of this treaty by the Governor al’terwards granting locations to 
settlers in this neutral territory: and lastly, the repeated expul- 
sion of Macoino from his setilcmcnt on "the Kiit River. This 
chief was Gaika's eldest and most energetic son, though not his 
heir, not being the son by the ‘ great wife/ wlu., according to the 
custom of the tribe, nmsi be a 'i'ambookic. He 'ouil pitched his 
kraal just over the border in the north-cast extremity of the 
territory said to liave been ceded by his lather: and our persist- 
ence in driving liim out, and the severity with which wc did so, 
by making him our determined enemy, doubtless did much 
towards causing Ji(>t only the third, but tlie last two K:dir wars. 

To call the state of tilings during this jicriod jK'aiie would be 
a misnomer: there was almost unceasing lend on the border; but 
probably open war would have been* [lostponcd, if not prevented, 
and the constant snccesMon of commandoes and patrol forays 
into Ralirland would not have bo'Mi varied l)y that invasion of 
the colony, which began 4hc campaign of 18^55, — had it not 
been lor an outrage on one of tlie chiefs, which excited the clan 
to ungovernable fury. 

A palrol Seized some cattle belonging to one of Gaika’s sons; 
his brother asked the oflicer, ‘ W'iiy do you Uike the oxen? there 
‘ is no war between us: have you traced the track of cattle or 
Miorses into Ivalirland?' Probably the ([uestion might Jiavc 
been asked in a threatening manner; at any rate the answer 
was a shot in the head. ‘ You s(fe the necessity of jirayer,’ said 
Ids missionary to the wounded chief; ‘you might have been 
^killed, and died an uiicoiiverled man/ Ihit this was hardly the 
lesson which the clansmen drew from the occurrence. ‘ Every 
Kafir who saw Xo-Xo’s wound went back, to his hut, took his 
assegai anil shield, and set out to fight ; ’ and said, ‘ It is better 
‘ that wo die tlian be treated t)ius.’t This war, which cost a 

♦ This absurd arrangement, by wliieli a district twenty-five to 
tliirty miles broad and sixty long, of the best soil in South Africa, 
was tabooed I’rom the oceapatiou of either white man or, black man, 
and devoted to the lions, was made at a treaty with Gaika in 1819; 
respecting which treaty, owing to its never having been written, 
there is innch dispute; the only fact whieli appears clear being, that 
if Gaika really did thus c«‘de this country, winch be d(*nit*d, by fur 
tlic largest portion of it was never In’s to cede. 

t Report of the -/kl^origiaes Committee, 1836, pp. 56k 567. Jan 
Tzatzoe’s Kvidenoc. Tzatzoe, who fought on onr side during this 
war, says distinctly in liilt evidence, that he * believes tlie shooting of 
* Xo-Xo to have been tlie cause of it, the Kafirs,’ he adds, saying, 

‘ life is of no use to us if they shoot our chiefs.’ 
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(juartor of fi million of money (a trifle for a Kafir war now-a- 
days, blit then tliouglit an enormous sum), ended with a procla- 
mation bjM-he* governor, Sir Benjamin IVUrban, in which, in 
order to nanove these ‘ treacherous and irreclairnalfle savages to a 
^ safer distance/ he extended the eastern boundary of the colony 
to tlio right bank of tlic river Kei, declaring ‘ Macomo, &c. to 
* be for ever expelled from their old country/ not only west of 
flic Keiskarnma, but also west of the Ivei, and that they shall 
be ^ treated as enemies if found thenan.’ 

Thus we see that so early as 18oo the British territory had 
reached its present eastern limit, viz. the Kei ; hut in that year 
the tide of conquest received a most unexpected check. Hitherto 
the Homo Government, not jierplexing itself with any atteiupt; 
to understand the Kafir side of the qiu‘stion, had carelessly en- 
dorsed all the acts of its governors. But just at this time the 
philanthropists were in full force ; elated with their victory over 
slavery, they were agitating for ‘justice to aborigines.’ A Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons was Ihcn sitting to inquire into 
our national treatment of Kativc Tribes, t)cforc which officers, 
governors, miKsaionarics, even natives, were examined; repre- 
sentations wore made to the C^olonial Secretary; all the secrets 
of the Cape History were pried into, and the result was that 
early in 183G Sir Brimjamin I)’lM)an was surprised by a de- 
spatch from Lord ( llonelg, stating that, so fav as he could learn, 
‘ the original justice ’ in the last war was on ^ the side of the 
‘ COn([iicrcd, not of tlic victorious party and that ihcrclbrc 
justice demanded, what he believed also policy required, that the 
conquered territory be restored. 

, The conquest was restored ; our troops retired over the 
f Keiskaimnn, Sir Benjamin d’tJrbai/s new province of Adelaide 
again became Kafirlaiid, tre«itios were made wdth Maeonio and 
liis fellows as indeiiendcnt chiefs, and, I’or the first time, we 
believe, in the history of nations, the conquerors restored to the 
conquered their despoiled dominion at the demand of justice. 

The objections to these acts of generosity, since known by 
the name of the Glendg policy, were, as may w^ell be imagined, 
manifold, nor were tliuy less influentially than earnestly sup- 
ported. -Sir Benjamin d’Urban sent in his resignation, leaving 
behind him a strong' protest against the measures which he 
refused to carry out ; and the cry in , the colony, especially on 
the frotfticr, Avas almost universal, that treaties were absurd and 
impossible w'ith savages, who were too ignorant to understand 
them, too treacherous to keep them, antf^^too impulsive to resist 
ajiy temptation to break them, — that the chiefs would have too 
bitter and jealous a hatred of the C^)l6nial Government, and 
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their followers too great a longing for colonial cattle, to keep 
faith, — and that the Quixotic restoration of territory would be 
attrll)uted to fear, or viewed as a permission to continue their 
depredations. 

And now these prophets }>oiut to the events of the last few 
years as proofs of the correctness of their foreuodings:— ‘ After 
‘ ten years,’ they say, ‘ of peace preserved hy connivance at 

* cattle-stealing, and employed by the thieves in getting fire- 
‘ arms, and learning how to use them, wo have had two wars 
‘ more costly and destructive than any of the preceding oiies, 
‘ coinpelliug, as tlieir necessary consequence,. the subjection of 

• tlie Kafirs, and a return to that i^olicy, which, however stern 
‘ it may ap{)car, yet being in accordance with the laws of 
“ Nature which rule the relations of civilised men with savages, 

‘ is really inueli more just and merciful to the latter than those 
‘ measures of specious aiul spurious philantliropy which have 
‘ j)rovi!d as lavish of life as of British money.’ 

That philanthroj)y has not kept peace is evident enough, but 
before we declare it a liiilurc \vc must prove that' it has had a 
fair trial. Certain treaties were made, and war could not follow 
except from their infcu^tion, wliich might proceed from the 
coiidnet of any one ol‘ four parties, — tlio Colonial Government, 
the Kafir chiefs, the frontier coloniwsts, or the Kafir people. 
Inthcr of the two former might of course at any time directly 
break them, cither of the two latter might by disobcdioiice to 
their respective rulers make It inipossiidc to keep them. ])icl 
the duel’s tlieinsclves send out cattle-stealers, or were they 
unable to punish and restrain them? Did the governors try to 
take from their black neighbours tlieir lauds or liberties, or dul 
tlicir white subjects bring on war by individual encroachmciit, 
or deeds of injury and insult? Now tho j'act which strikes us 
most forcibly, both from its novelty and importance is, that, so 
far as we can learn, the last question can be answered decidedly 
in the negative. Few persons, avc think, will deny that, before 
1836 the lawless selfishness or violence of individual colonists 
had been a most fruitful source. of frontier disturbances r still 
fewer persons who have studied the Cape history in the intfer- 
vening years will dispute the general correctness of Sir Fcregrine 
Maitland’s declaration in 1846 , that ‘during at all events the 
^ last seven years, not one act of violence, outrage, or injustice 
' had been committed by any colonist in Kafirland,’* — deela-* 
ration confirmed by the admission of Sir Andriear Stockenstrofo 
and Mr. Freeman in tlieir evidence before the Parliamentary ^ 


* Keport of Com. on Kafir Tribes, 1851, p. 356. 
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Committee of’ 18/51, and endorsed by the Bishop of Cape Town 
in his piihlished .Rej)ort of his visitation. AYhothcr owin^ to 
the efforts of tlie pliilanthropists or not, this much is evident, 
that since 1836 there has been a note-worthy change in the 
rc8j)ect paid to the rights of the natives, evinced by the determi- 
nation of the authorities to enforce fair regulations, and by the 
growth of just and generous feelings among the colonists them- 
selves. The responsibility, therefore, lies between the Kafirs 
and the Government : let ns sec how we can apportion it 
between them. 

It cannot but be allowed that the Glenelg or Treaty System 
had a fair start. Sir Andries Sfockenstrom — upon whose sug- 
gestions to the J'arliamenlary Committee the new treaties 
mainly framed, and by whose name they have since been 
known, — was appointed Lieutenant-governor of the Kastern 
Province, in order to institute and sn[)crintehd their operation; 
and in many respects he was of all men in the world best fitted 
to the task. Jforn in the colony. — his father a laiiddrost under 
the Dutch Government, — his interest, as well as his early train- 
ing and prepossessions, enabled him to understand and make 
allowances for the feelings of the settlers ; wliile a life’s aetpiaint- 
anec with the Kjifirs in j)eace and war — not only as a frontier 
farmer, but as a most able magistrate and militarj^ offieer,-^-- 
gave him a ])errcet knowledge of the good and bad i)oints 
of their cliaracfer: his own lather hatl been killed by them, 
while he himself, wIkui taken suddenly ill in the war of 1836, 
had had his life saved by a Kafir foe, \vbo bad brought assist- 
ance to him up<»n finding bln* alone and imablc to move.* 
That such a man with such antecedents should so energetically 
support the theories of the philanthropists by bis ])raetieal expe- 
rience, bad doubtless great efiect in inducing the Colonial OtHce 
to espouse them, but in the colony itself it excited against liim 
such an outburst of indignation as made it almost impossible for 
him to fulfil the duties of his office. ‘ lie tried in every way to 
‘ do his duty,’ says 8ir George j\aj)icr, who succeeded Sir Ben- 
jamin d’Urban, ‘ but he wna. thwarted by every one in every 
^ possible w^ay that they could tlnvart him :’ so much so, that in 
1849 he was supcrsedinl by Lord Nonnanby solely on the 
ground of his tHipopularity, and with the fullest acknowledgment 
of his merit, llis dismissal was a victory for the opposing 
party ; nevertheless his successor. Colonel Hare, together with 
uevernor Napier, honestly tried to carry out his treaties. 

The most important feature in these treaties was the abolition 


* Pringle’s Kesidencc in S. Africa, p. 99. 
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of the patrol system introduced in 1817, by which the frontier 
farmer could require troops to seize for him cattle which might 
have strayed, from natives who very possibly were not the 
tliieves, — which system, be it remembered, bad been protested 
against by many of the most influential of the colonists so 
early as 1820; and the substitution in its place of an arrange- 
ment by whicii the chiefs were made rcsponsil>le for all cattle 
stolen, provided the OAvners could prove timt they had been duly 
guardiMl, that they Iiad been traced into Kafirland, and that due 
notice of tlieir loss Iiad been given to the district authorities. 
Tlie difference of opini<ni, or, indeed, of statement of fact, Avith 
regard to the eflcctivcncss of the ncAV system, is strangely Avide. 
Tlio party opposed to its introduction never ceased to eninplain 
of its operation, and constantly jmhiished in the Cajm ncAva- 
papers, and for\vard(*d to the (xovernor, statistical returns of the 
iiK'u ase of cattle-stealing. On the other hand, Sir A. Stock- 
enstrom denies most positively the correctness of tliesc returns, 
and appeals from them to those fnrnishc<l oflicially by Mr. Hud- 
son, the agent-general ap[)ointoil by Sir 11, d’Urban, Avhich 
Avould, lie says, ‘show a very different result.'’'^ Tn this state- 
ment he is supported by JMr. Streteh, at that time the diplomatic 
agent on tin* frontier, Avho states that the cliiefs did their part- in 
restoring all rcclaiinabic cattle, and that the amount of depreda- 
tion was on the whole diminished. f Mr. Hudson’s returns not 
being in the Illuc Books, it is impossible for us to dccklo 
betwec’fi these, conflicting statements; but this much is evident, 
that during tluj uj)eration of the Stockenstrom treaties the 
fronilcr Avas more than usually peaceful and avc have Sir 
Geurge J^apler’s autliorlty that tlicy could nr)t Iiavc entailed on 
the settlers nuicli increase of loss of jAroperty, for having 
ordered monthly returns of thefts to 1)C made, and calculating, 
on the one hand, tliat t-lic ‘ greatest amount of proi>erty lost. [)y 
^ the depredations of the Kafirs Avas 4000/. per annum,’ and, on 
the other, that ‘ during the first six Avcoks of a Avar no power 
* could prevent their darting into the colony and Cfuiirnitting 
^ enormous ravages, I thought to myself',’ he says, ‘ is it worth 
^ while for such an amount of loss to encounter all the damage 
^ that will he done by going to Avar?’ And therefore, though 
^ urged over and over again to go to Avar Avilh them, I resisted 

♦ Report Pari. Com. 1851, pp. 239. 242, &c. 

f S<H* Letter in ‘ Colonial Intelligencer ’ of July, 1862. 

J Sec Sir A. Stockenstrora’s Evidence, and Sir G. Kapicr’s Dc- 
spatche3. 
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‘ it.’ In order, however, to meet in some measure the com- 
plain ta of tlie colonists, and thinking himself that some of the 
articles of the treaties were unfair to the latter, he modified 
them ill favour of the settlers in 1841, but with the consent of 
the natives, whom he found in a good humour, probably because, 
as he wrote to Lord Glenclg, he ^invariably treated all the 
‘ cliicfs as his equals.’ f Xcverthcless, it is only fair to Sir 
Andrics to say that he considered these alterations, notwith- 
standing they were thus obtained, to have been ‘ injuripus.’ 
Jhit a much more serious change was effected in 1844 by Sir 
reregrine Maitland, in a much more questionable manner, to 
whieli Sir Aiidries chiefly ascribes the bitter fccilng which led 
to the war of 1846. Sir Peregrine Maitland succcedi‘d Sir 
George Napier In 1844, and, yichling to the representationb of. 
the Anti-Stockenstrom party, he soon after his arrival sum- 
moned the Gaika chiefs to Fort Beaufort, and, backed by a 
strong body of troops, insisted upon their submission to a new 
treaty, by wliicli it is true stolen or strayed cattle were made 
more quickly recoverable, but, at the same time, it was made 
less incumbent on the farmer to exercise due care in guarding 
them ; and tlic jealousy of the chiefs was excited by a provision, 
that any Kafir charged with the commission of outrage or theft 
within the colony should not be tried by his own chief or Laws, 
but be sent into Ihc colony for trial there. During flic two 
years which intervened between the arrival of Sir P. Maitland 
and the beginning of tlic fourth war, the suspicion and animosity 
on both sides were constantly increasing. There was more 
than usual restlessness in Isafirland, owing to suiTorings from 
long-continued drought; this restlessness excited alarm among 
the colonists, whicli alarm again w'us aggravated. Colonel Hare 
informs us, by ^ exciting rumours wickedly aud extensively cir- 

* ciliated throughout the border by persons always ready and 
' desirous for the work of agitation.’} Again the new Gaika 
chief, Saiidilli, was young and rUvsh and easily excited by the 
young men who, grown up since the last war and eager to 
usri their muskets, inveighed against what they considered the 
infraction of the treaties. Doubtless the war feeling and the 

* Rep. Pari. Coni. p. 201. It must not be supposed that the war 
party was confined to the frontier graziers. Sir G. Napier adds, 

‘ The Committee must be aware that there arc a great many people 

• in the colony who make a great deal of money by wars and by the 
‘ troops, whose constant cry “ have troops over : ” tJiat was the 

great reason why they wished to go to war.* (P. 282.) 

t Pari. Papers, Kafir Tribes, June, 1851, p. 41. 

} rail. Papers, Feb. 1847, p. 55.,^ 
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war party on both skies the border were more than usually 
^troiiir. Still ii |).'ru!*al of the IJiiie Hooks forces us to infer, 
that if the Governor had lio l tact and experience of the native 
charsictcr eciual to his intention to act fairh", and had compre- 
hended that thei ‘0 was no medium course hetwcon conquering 
the KsUirs and treating them with the consideration due to an 
independent people, W'ar might at lea>t liave been averted. 

In February 1846 it was very near breaking out, in eonsc- 
qucnc^j of a survey for a fort which, against the approval of 
Lionel Hare, Sir P. ilaitland «»rdered to be made in the Gaika 
country, and some collision with a trader acknowledged to be 
‘extremely rmic and insolent.' Sandilli sent an ofteiisivc mes- 
sage to llie Governor, which would have been replied to by an 
inv'iisioii had it not been ftn* his almost immediate aj)ology, an 
extract fr<)m which may be worth (pioting : — ‘1 sw^ear war is 
‘ not in iny lieart, but confusion I hear prevails in iny country 
‘ aiui your country, and we slec'p in the bush for Ibar;’"^ and 
again, in reply to the acceptance of his apology, lie says, ‘1 
‘ thank the (iovernor for his word, ainl, I re[)eat, there shall be 
‘ no war. This wonl comes from my heart. I will say no 
‘ other. The only thing I now sec wliich is bad in this world 
‘ is the drouglit. The cattle are dying.’ We are well aware that 
in Katir, no more than in civilised nogotiation, arc mere words 
of inurJi value. These Kafirs have a saying wliieh might serve 
for many diplomatists, that ‘ uinlernealli the top- word there 
‘ is always a bottom-word,’ and Samlilli’s professions of peace 
may have concealed preparations for war ; still it must be re- 
membenxl that the Avar Avhen it did come, whether in Sandilli’s 
heart or no, was begun not by him but liy the Governor. The 
aetiLal fas7/s belli. Avas this: — a KaJlr cliargcd Avdtli stealing an 
axe in the colony was sent by an English jnagistrate straight 
to Graham’s Town for trird. On hisAvay he passed by a kraal, 
—cither his oavii or that oF^onc of his tribe; — some young 
men rushed out and rescued him, and during tlic rescue his 
brother and one of the Hottentot police were killed. A demmid 
was made upon Tola, the immediate chief (avIio by the by gave 
immediate notice of the rescue to the Hrltish officers), and after- 
wards upon Sandilli, the Paramount Chief, for the delivery of 
both the original jn’isoncr and the murderer, Avhlch Avas evaded ; 
whereupon a force of 1/500 men Avas sent into the Amatolas to 
punish these chiefs and their confederates, and the Avar began. 
Noav according to the Kafirs’ side (jf tlic story, in the first place, 
they said that the con^stable fired first on the rescuers, killing the 


* Paa-l. Papers, Feb. 1847, pp. 52. 59. 
VOL. C. N'O. CCIII. 
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prisoner’s brother, anJ in the second place, Sandilli declared that 
he (lid not understand that the treaties reciuired that ‘ Kafirs 
^ who stede any small thing, such as an axe or beads, were to be 
‘ sent to Graham’s Town but even granting those statements to 
be false, — and if true they were certainly not of much moment, 
— yet surely Handllli’s reply to the Governors demand, viz., 

* The Governor must not be in haste with forces in this case ; let 
' us first speak about it that wc may understand it,’"^ was not so 
unreasonable as to need an immediate invasion for its punish- 
ment ; nor do wc suj)posc that it would have bccji so considered 
had it not been seized, to use Colonel Hare’s words, as ^a most 

* favourable opportunity for inflicting a severe chastisement on 
‘ this ungrateful and troublesome pe()])lc, and iinpressln*** upon 
® their whole nation a salutary lesson for another generation.’ y 
Possibly this lesson might have been postpoiujd had the teacliers 
been aware that it would hist eighteen months, and cost two 
million of taxes, especially had they consulted the tax-i)ayers as 
to the propriety of giving it at so great a cost ; but at any rate, 
with the (Icsjiatclios before us, we cannot but be sur[>rised at 
Lord Grey’s assertion that the attack made upon the colonists 
by their savage neighbours had been entirely unprovi)kod4 
T'his inroad by the Kafirs uj»on the couuiry round Graham’s 
Town was. In fact, a reply to the invasion of the Amatolas, and 
as such ibrescen and guarded against, lliough imperfectly, by 
the {.k)lonial (bivcrnment. 

The results of this war were most important. Sandilli sur- 
rendered in October, and Puto in De<!cmber, 1H47, (for in this 
outbreak, though not in 'he one following it, the Gaikas were 
helped by the Tslambies,) and on the 2or(l of December Sir 
Harry Smith issued a proclamation declaring those tribes, jis 
well as all tbe otlier Kafirs west of the Kci, British subjects; 
and again extending the British border up to that river, thus 
resuming the compiest by Sir Benjamin 1)‘ Urban, which had 
been relinquislied by Jjord Glciiclg, 

Tlie new territory was not incorporated with the Cape Colony, 
nor subjected t(* * colonial law, but was taken military possest'ioii 
of, under the name of British Kaffraria, while at the same time 
the eastern frontier of the colony proper was extended from 
the Great Fish River to the Keisknmraa, by the addition of 
Lord Charles Somerset’s ‘ Neutral Territoiy,’ now called the 
province of Victoria. Out of the nortli-east corner of tliis 
province Macomo and his people were again expelled, and along 


* Pari. Papers, P\‘b. 1847, p. 87. 

X Lord Grey’s Colonial Policy* vol. ii. p. 198. 


f Ibid. p. 89. 
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its frontier were located military colonics of discharged soldiers, 
as well as friendly natives, Hottentots, Fingocs*, and the fol- 
lowers of the Christian Kafir chief Kama. 

Hie great difficulty in tlie new rctjme was what to do with 
the chiefs. Despite their faults and follies, their clansmen still 
follow’ed and served them with all the ilevotion of (iocply-rootcd 
habit. Except througli them it Avas scarcely possible to bring 
our law's home to the understandings (►f the people, much less ^ 
to reach tlieir inclinations or affections, and yet these chiefs were 
instinctively our enemies, because our rule could not but de- 
prive them of both revenue and power. Flainly our plan was, 
as Sir H. Snjith himself expressed in his first instructions to 
Colonel Mackinnon, to ^rule through their instrumentality ; ’ but 
for this, two conditions were reijuisitc; first, that they should 
kcc[) their poAver over tlieir 2 )co[>le; and, secondly, that they 
sliould be willing to use it in our behalf. By studiously and 
jmhlicly degrading them, Sir Harry Smith tried his best, both 
to weaken tlieir ])ow'er and 1o induce them to use it to our liurt ; 
but uni'ortunatciy for peace, the second of lliese two conse- 
quenecs was the only one that he suceced(^d in effecting. 

Many years jircviously Macomo, 'when com|)laijiing of his 
expulsion from tlie Kat Kiver, dictated a letter to Dr. Bliilip, 
ending with, ^ We do no injury to the colony, and yet I remain 

* undirr tlie foot of the colony.’ Macomo could hardly have 
f(»resccn that his figure of speech Avould become a fact by the 
Governor, soon after his landing, ordering him to kneel prostrate 
before him, and when he bad done so, placing liis foot on his 
neck, saying, ^ This is to teach you that I have come hither to 

* tcacli Kafirland that I am chief and master here, and tliis is 
‘ the way I shall treat the enemies of tlie (^iicen of England.’ f 
Mrs. W^ard tells us this story as proving liow w'(ill, in her 
opinion, Sir II. Smith knew how to deal Avith the Kafirs ; but 
she forgets to add Slacomo’s speech, Avheii he got up and said, 

^ I always thought you a great man till this dayz’J and she 
leaves us to imagine Iioav far such teaching would induce that 
chief to persuade liis fellow Gaikas to submit quietly to tlieir 
cxj)uIsiou from the Vi<'.toria Province. 

Again, the Governor in his first interview Avitli Sandilli was, 
as he writes himself, ‘ dictatorial in the extreme.’ But the grand 
display of his peculiar mode of pacification was on the day on 

♦ These Fingoes Avere a tribe .subject to the Kafirs, but emun* 
cipated from their contnd by Sir B. D’Urbaii, in 1836. 

f The Cape and the Kafirs, p. 214. 

} Abor. Com. 1851, Mr. Renton’s^ Evidence, p. 387. 
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wlticlj I ](5 the assembled tribes, and Informed them that he 
and nol Saiidilli was their own ^ Inkosi Inkolu,’ or Great Chief. 
A irr.iphic report of this demonstration is given in his own 
<3(\<|) Mch, wliere Lord Grey is admitted behind the scenes and 
•iold how the Kafirs, after being informed that God had espe- 
cially blessed the interview with a copious shower the night 
before, were supposed to join in a prayer humbly confessing to 
the ^ unjust and cruel war ’ they had carried on ; and then how 
Jin hiinscdf made thorn a long speech, calling them fools, and 
making them touch his stick of ofKce as a token of submission 
(in a former interview lie bad made them kiss his feet); and how 
^lic ^ aslonishment was excessive’ wlam a wa;;g!»n was blown 
up, to signify bow he would blow them up if they rebelled; 
anti iiow he orchu’cd ihoni to ^sliout for joy to the great Queen 
^of Knglaiid for taking them out of the Bu>h;’ and es[)ceially 
how ‘ tremendous’ was the ‘ roar’ when he told them to shout 
/or Peace, Peace ! 

All this comedy would be amusing enougii could w^c forget 
its consequences, and how truly generous-hearted and noble- 
juinded was the veteran who was thus degrading British autho- 
i ity. The most eurious |)art of the whole affair is the extent to 
which he deceived himself as to tlic effect of these proceedings. 
‘The day was stormy; the wind blew very strong;’^ was all 
/hat could be got out of the shrewd old Chief Botman, when 
iiskcd wliat he thought of one of these interviews, and yet wc 
<loubt not tliat Sir 11. Smith w^as quite right when ho wrote to 
Lord Grey, ‘ This v^tyle of language and pnietieal method of 
^ tlemonsl ration those people fully understand and w ill never 
‘ forget.’ t We have seen liow JMacomo understood it. It is, 
imlecd, difficult to overrate, the ill eflects of such imja udcnce. 
With tlie utmost tact and forbearance it would have been a 
hard task to conciliate the chiefs to the working of the new 
system, even the beneficent features of which could not but 
^eiid to excite their suspicion and hostility. Their followers 
were encouraged to appeal from their unjust and capricious 
vleciaions to tlui English Commissioners; and they could no 
longer, by the lulp of a witch-doctor, rob or ‘cat up’ a rich 
clansman. Little w'onder, then, if with insults such as we have 
described, in place of endeavours to soften to them their loss of 
power, or indemnify them for ihcir loss of income, Sandilli and 
Maeomo became intriguing agitators rather than contented sub- 
jects. Nevertheless, so great and so evident were the advan- 


* Mrs. AY ai d, the Cape and the Kafirs, p. 222. 
t Pari. rai>ers, July, ipiS, p. 48. 
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tugo« to flic Ktifiv pooplc of peace, order, and absence of ai>j)rei*- 
sion, that we do not believe tliat tliese agitators, iiotwilljst:intiin.g 
their hereditary influence, could have Ibincnted, or \vould, in- 
deed, have attempted actual rebellion, had it not been for two 
contingencies; first, au nniisnal drongbt, which, in Mie autuinfi 
of ISoO spread throngliout Kafirland hunger, and with it there, 
as well as everywhere else, discontent: and, secondly, the polii’j 
of the Governor, wliich made the war party the predominant 
one*, and provided it with a pretext. 

In September, 1850, we find a despatch from Colonel Mac- 
Ivinnon, which, instead of reporting, as for some time previously, 
a j)caceful progress in civilisation, mentions the alarm of thr/ 
frontier coloni^sts in consequence of the appearance of a T:ew 
piaiphet, Umlangcnl, who was said to be covertly preachingwnr 
against the Vvliite man, ami {inqilicsylng victory to the Kafirs; 
and ends witii the ominous paragraph, * \Vc are terribly ill ofl' 
‘ I'or w'ant of rain: the eoimfry is as dry as a bone, and ihc 
‘ cattle like skeletons.’ The [irophct s hut liad been desti'oyed 
in August, but he himself not arrosiod, hecaiise ‘ so weak and 
‘ emaciated,’ probably through fasting for effect, that ‘he eoulJ 
* not leave his kraal without astislanee;’ and on October 3, 
Colonel Mackiniioii writes bis opinion that the attempt 1o 
seize him should not he repealed, because he ‘had committed no 
‘ <n'erl act to justify a seiziire, and liec iuse such seizure \v«mld' 

*' cause great irritation among the Kafirs gcneimlly, and at tlic 
‘ in’osent most trying season, when they are in a statii of great 
‘ destitution, and nevertheless abstain trhoUt/ from maraudinfj ha 
‘ the colout/, might endanger tranquillity.’* As, howevez-, Nan- 
dllli was said to be in eoimnunication with Umlangeni, Mr. 
Ilrownlee, the Gaika Cominissioner, was very properly inAnicicti 
to summon him and the other Gaika chiefs, and wuirn tluun of 
the ctmscqiiciices of any conspiracy. AVo must beg oiir readers 
to take note of Mr. Brownlee’s observation in his report of tlzis 
interview, ‘that the Kafirs appear to have been in as gieat 
‘terror as tbc colonists;’ as also of these words in ^Saiididi’s 
reply to his addre-^s, viz., that ‘they had heard tliat the* (lo- 
‘ vernor wished to seize all the chiefs, and had they been called 
‘ either to King William’s Town or Fort Hare, tJiey would not 
‘have gone;’ at the sani'r time ‘he denied any intention of 
‘ making war, or that he had gone to see Umlangcni.’ Beai lng 
in mind this fear on the jiart of the Kafirs, and also the fact 
that Colonel Jlackiiinon writes, on the 14lh of October, ‘ Tiiat 
‘ the Kafirs are perfectly submissive, that there is little or no 


* Pari. Papers, ]Marcii, 1851, p. 17. 
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* marauding/ and that the desertion of their farms by the Kafir 
servants — the symptom most alarming to the colonists — was 
to he explained by fears of the colonists themselves wliich in- 
fected their servants, — wc come to the appearance of the Go- 
vernor himself on the scene of action. 

Sir II, Smith arrived at King William’s Town on the 20tli of 
October, and forthwitli summoned botli the Galka and Tslambi 
chiefs to meet him there. There was a good attendance of the 
latter, and some of the former; but Saiidilli did not come, 
sending an excuse through ‘his great councillor that he had 
‘ fallen from his horse.’ The excuse was a fiction ; the real 
reason he gave in his answer to a messenger who wjis sent to 
urge his attendance: — ‘No, I cannot come in; I daiv not.’ 
The Governor then sent him a despatch, dated the 29th October, 
in which he says, ‘Now I have been patient with you, and 1 
^ send Brownlee with my that unless you come here, 

‘ or show Brownlee your w'ound wdiich prevents you, I wdll 
‘ throw you away — not know you ; — you shall not be a chi^f, 

‘ hut an outcast, your property confiscated and given to your 
‘ people/ The tenor of this word was scarcely likely to allay 
tlie fear or reassure the suspicions of the chief; nor docs it seem 
to us surprising that Mr. Browndcc w as com[)elled to report, 
that while ‘ solemnly denying any intention of making war, and 
‘ defying any man to prove the contrary;’ and though ‘greatly 
‘ dreading to o|[cnd Ills Excellency, he fully believes be is to 
‘ be apprehended, and w^ith the dread ol' his former confinement 
‘ before his eyes, he fears placing himself in a position again to 
‘ lose his liberty or his life.’ Whence then this fear? it may be 
asked ; if not an excuse for disobedience, surely it must have 
arisen from a guilty conscience. TJie Governor seems to have 
given it this interpretation, and to have acted accordingly; ))ut 
w^e wonder at his doing so, with tlie following explanation by 
Mr. Brownlee before him: — ‘There can be no doubt,’ Mr. 
Brownlee writes, ‘that Saiidilli’s fears have been worked upon 
‘by wicked and design big persons; he has from many sources 
‘ received information that it is the intention of Government to 
‘ seize him ; tke thimj is so constantly spoken of in the colony, and 
^ so (jenerally desired, that' there is no wonder he shoidd hear of 
‘ zY:’* and, wc may add, that having heard of it, there is no 
wonder that he should fear to subject himself to imprisonment, 
the fate most d^^aded by a Kafir; especially when he could 
not but remember liow a former Governor, Lord Charles 
Somerset, had tried to seize hito father, Gaika, and how the 
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death of Ilintza, the head of his family, had years ago followed 
a surrender, under promise of safe conduct, to Sir Harry Smith 
himself; and when he himself declared that his own capture, at 
the end of the previous war, had been in consequence of an 
assurance that ^ if he went into the camp to ina];e peace nothing 
' should be done to him,’ and that trusting to this assurance he 
had left his hiding, jdace. 

Neverthi^less, on the 30th October, the very day on which he 
received this report of his Commissioner, the Governor, instead 
of making alloAvance for fears not in themselves unreasonable, or 
attempting to show that they were uni'ounded, punished them 
by a proclamation deposing Sandilli from his rank as a chief, 
and immediately afterwards wrote a <lespatch, in which he begs 
Lord Grey ‘ to observe the deliberate and temperate manner in 
' which r have dealt witli the chief, who is a weak-minded man, 

^ possessing neither influence nor respect among his people.’ Sir 
H. Smith’s appreciation of Sandilli s powers has been proved by 
the late war to be no more correct than that of his own deliber- 
ation and temper; but for that mistake Sandilli’s then ante- 
cedents were sufficient justification. Ihit it is extraordinary 
that a man with Sir Harry’s experience of the character of the 
Kafirs, and consequent knowledge of their claii-fceling, could 
thus underrate the influence of an hereditary chief, whatever hia 
individual powen-s, or suppose tliat it was possible for him to 
depose him from his habitual rule over the hearts of his clans- 
men. 

It would seem, indeed, that the Governor’s scenic displays at 
the inauguration of his rule were not altogetlicr without effect. 
Instead of ajipearing in his true position as tlie rejU’csentative 
of their coinpierors, exercising over the Kafirs a just and bene- 
ficent though a foreign sway, he claimed to be their Great 
Chicl‘, their Fathei*, their awn ‘ Inkosi Inkolu;’ and it is hard 
to say whether it was more unfortunate tliat these clansmen 
did not believe in Ins ehicfdoin, or that he did believe in it him- 
self, and acted on his belief. He siijiposed that he had ajipoiiited 
Sandilli and the other chiefs: that was just what he could not 
do. He could appoint Goininissioners and compel obedience to 
them; he could have appointed the chiefs Hritisli agents, and 
have made them his assistants by paying them ; but as Sandilli 
himself said afterwards, ‘ 1 was not made a chief by English- ' 
^ men : your Queen makes men chiefs, she made Smith a chief ; 

^ but,’ he added, ‘ (iod made me a chief.’* That was his faith, 

* Speecdi to Mr. Renton. See Mbs. Record of the United Pres- 
byterian Church, 1852, p. 57. 
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and liis followers have proved to our cost that it was tlicsrs 
also; a faith inconvenient, if not absurd, we may say, that 
they should thus prefer a black tyrant in his leopard-skin, to 
an JOnglish general in his epaulettes ; but hardly more absuni 
than the vain attempt of the General to ape the Chief instead 
of acting the Governor, — to hide or adorn the epaulettes by 
the leopard-skin. 

The 2 )roclamation, however, which the Governor issued on 
his return to Cape Town from this deposition, was a no less 
curious cornincut on his proceedings than the above-<|Uoted 
despatch. For in it he not only assured the colonists that they 
had no cause for alarm, but stated that ‘ After every search for 
‘ information, it was n])parent to him tliat no design of renewing 

* tlie scenes of savage warfare was at any time entertained.’ 
Why then the deposition, in which the Governor had quoted 
the cliarges against Sandilli of ‘ preparing for war,’ and ^ at- 

* tempting to spread abroad among the Kafir j^cople disafiection ?’ 
Koverthcless, in little more than a month, we find the Governor 
again on the frontiers, brought back by reports of some attempts 
to rescue cattle seized by the Kafir police as fines for tr4>|«iss; 
attempts causing uneasiness, not so much in tlicmselvcs, Jis be- 
cause they were the first cases of resistance to the new police, 
and evidenced a general irritation. And though they do not 
appear to have been directly traceable to Sandilli’s instigation, 
it began to be thought that a ‘ demonstrallon of Ibrcc ’ was 
needed to countcrbahinco his influence, which could no longer 
be despised. Accordingly Sir 11. Smith, ordering ^ the troojm 

* in British Kati'raria and Graham’s Town to move so tLs to 
‘ make this demonstration,’ went himself to Fort Cox, m the 
Amatolas, and. there summoned another meeting of the Gaika 
chiefs and tlicir followers, '.vho attended it 3000 strong. Here 
he made a long speech, in llic course of which he iiiiputeJ, as 
lie wrote to Lord Grey, ‘ every blame to Sandilli and ins half- 
^ brother, Anta;’ declared positively that the rescues had been 
ordered by them (though tlie evidence detailed in the Blue 
Books only tends to cast susj^icion on tiicm) ; and ended witli 
proclaiming them liotli outlaws, and offering a high rewaid for 
their capture, leaving the meeting with the comfortable con- 
viction that his acts and s2)C(3clics had again secured peace. 

Hitherto our narrative of the events immediately jircccding 
the last war has been collected solely from the dcsjKitches of 
the Governor and their enclosures ; but we must now quote 
from another Blue Book, the report of this meeting and of its 
result, aft given by the Rev. H. Renton, the delegate to South 
Airica of the Glasgow Mis&iuiiary Society, in his evidence be- 
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fore the Commons’ Committee in 1851.* Mr. Kenton’s state- . 
ment is as follows : — 

^ Unfortunately, besides this declaration,’ (the one reported in the 
despatch), ‘ His Excellency indulged in an extemporaneous ha- 
rangue, and so expressed himself as to excite, I fear, distrust and 
suspicion in the minds of the Kafirs, as to tlie declaration lie had 
made to them. To a question which was put by one of the Pakati 
to the Governor, “ If he believed tiiat they did not desire war, and 
“ if he did not desire war, and if he was not going to hunt Sandilli, 

what did he mean by those camps ? ” referring to the men that 
were immediately behind him, some infantry, and the Cape mounted 
rifles : that question, whicli struck me as a pertinent and natural one 
under the circumstances, the Governor answ’ered rather quickly and 
angrily, by merely saying that he had said lie Avas not going to send 
out any red-coats to hunt Sandilli, and that was enough. Then 
several of the chiefs, along with the protestation to maintain peace, 
intimated that he had not produced proofs of Sandilli’s defection to 
justify his deposition or his being cast off, and that they should like 
the proofs. This was met by alKrming that he Iiad information from 
Toise, another chief, and from some other party that he could credit. 
The appeals for mercy for Sandilli were met by very strong ex- 
pressions of indignation at such a request, stating that he would lose 
his head if lie showed mercy to Sandilli, — that the Queen would chop 
off liis head, — and could ho be such a fool as to lose his head for 
Sandilli, upon whom he poured out all manner of vituperative epi- 
thets. And he spoke of IMacomo, who was present, in terms of a very 
irritating nature; stating tliat lie did not care wdiother he touched 
the stick of peace to-day or not; that lie might have been a great 
man, but he was now a drunken beast and had to be turned out of. 
the colony, and a number of things which 1 lamented, as they seemed 
to be uncalled for ; and knowing the feudal attachment of the Kafirs, 

I thought very likely to ruffle their feelings On going home 

tliat evening, I was surprised to find that some of the Kafirs, whom 
I knew to be toh*rahly well affected lo'vards the British Government, 
did not concur with me in the views now of peace. They said llicy 
saAv there was to be war; I asked wliat put that into their heads? 
th»y said, “ O, the Governor is going to hunt Sandilli.” I said, “ The 

Governor is going to do the very reverse : he said, you Kaiirs 
“ must hunt Sandilli, so that unless some of you catcli him he is a 
‘‘ free man ; the Governor had said, not a red-coat should hunt him, 

‘‘ and you have quite misunderstood him.” ’ 

It would appear, hoAvcver, that the misunderstanding was 
inoro on IMr. Kenton’s part than on tlieirs. Tiie Governor made 
liis speech on the Tliursday, and on the following Tuesday he 
despatched Colonel Mackiiinon up the gorge of the Keiskamma, 

* in the direction of the supposed concealment of Sandilli, be- 


* Abor. Com. Rep. p. 385. 
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lieving/ as lie writes, ^ that if a patrol showed itself, he would 
^ either surrender himself or flee the. country.’ The mission- 
aries did not share in this belief; they, ^as well as all who knew 
‘ the Kafirs, esteemed this act as one of the utmost imprudence, 
‘ unless it was meant as a declaration of war ; ’ * and they were 
right; the Kafirs did understand it as such declaration. 

Six months afterwards Sandilli sent wOrd to Pato that he, 
^ Sandilli, wishes Pato to know that he consented to his chief- 
^ tainsliip being taken from him, but that the troops after this 
‘ went to where he was in the bush, in consequence of which he 
^ was obliged to fight ; ’ f ^^i^d what could his clansmen do but 
fight for him ? They attacked the rear of Colonel Mack inn on’s 
troops ; several of the soldiers were killed, — for by a strange; 
fatality they were unprepared for the attack, their muskets not 
even loaded, — and thus broke out our last Kafir war. 

The day after this attack, Christmas-day, came the fearful 
and bloody massacre of the soldier settlers in the frontier vil- 
lages : the Gaikas rose to a man, many of the Kafir police 
joined them, refusing to fight against their countrymen, or ex- 
pecting them to succeed; and Sandilli and Maconio taught the 
Governor to estimate their pi)wer by shutting him up in Fort 
Cox, out of which lie cut his way on the last day of the year 
with great gallantry but at fearful risk — a risk which may 
account for the excited wording of the proclamation he issued 
the instant of his arrival at King AVilliain’s Town, calling on 
the ^ colonists to rise an masse to aid Her Majesty’s troojis to 
^ destroy and exterminate these most bnrbarous and treacherous 
^ savages, who for the moment ar formidable.’ j 

We arc well aware that there may he readers who will have 
little patience with this detailed history of tlie events which pre- 
ceded, and in our o] union mainly produced, this last Kafir war. 
^ All this attempt to show ho^v the outbreak began is mere 
^ waste of words,’ they may say. The Governor’s conduct might 
have given the pretext, but the real cause was the hatred 
and treachery of the Kafirs: the cliicts wanted licence; their 
followers wanted plunder; they all hated the white man, as 
these black barbarians always have hated and always will hate 
him. Sir Harry Smith, underrating their liatrcd and treachery, 
reduced tlie number of the troops, who aloi '^, kept peace ; the 
Kafirs seized the opportunity, and hence, in reality, the war. 

‘ This foolish economy,’ these gentlemen would add, ^was Sir 

* Abor. Com. Rpp. Mr. Kenton’s Evidence, p. 38(5. 
t Pari. Papers, Feb. 18.52, p. 101. 
t Pari. Papers, March, 1851, p. 77. i: 
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^ Harry Smith’s mistake ; he did not err in being too overbear- 
^ ing to these savages in manner, but in not sufficiently over- 
* powering them in fact ; it was all very well to put his foot 
^ upon their necks, but he should have never let them think he 
‘ Avas going to take it off.’ A word or two on this objection, 
the more important as, by Cape newspapers now before us, we 
observe that any reduction in the enormous force now employed 
at Imperial cost at the Cape, has been inveighed against as 
certain to cause a fresh Kafir war, in like manner, it is said, as 
it caused tlie.last. A comfortable prospect this is Indeed, that 
we must cither suffer these barbarians to overrun our borders, 
acknowledging our inability to defend our own dependencies, or 
else, Avhatcver our home need of men or money, continue to 
keep peace in South Africa, at a cost which would almost en- 
able us to do so in Europe. 

^ But if the colonists keep our soldiers they must pay for 
^ them,’ it may be said, ^clsc why tbeir Constitution and all its 
^ tax- voting machinery?’ They will not pay for them : first, they 
cannot, they have not the mo*iey; or, if they had the money, we 
could not get it from them, except by the help of these very 
soldiers themselves. They say Imperial policy and Imperial 
governors brought upon us the former wars ; out of one war 
springs the feeling which may produce another, which makes 
peace impossible without an army to preserve it, and therefore 
while this policy lasts, we look to the Empire to furnish this 
army. And the colonists arc right: if the Governors avc send 
out are to continue to act towards the Kafirs as they have done, 
our Chancellor of the Exchequer must find them the means to 
do so. It may, nay, will be difficult to change this policy, for 
it implies a change, not only in our relations with the Kafirs, 
but with every other savage or half-savage people with whom 
we come in contact ; but changed it must be, unless avc make 
up our minds to spread civilisation in South Africa by war and 
fiiminc, until all the Kafirs and Zoolalis and Bechuanas arc either 
exterminated like the Bushmen, or trampled down like the 
Hottentots. The change required is simply this; Ave must 
determine to treat these savage or half-savage tribes Avith the 
same forbearance and the same consideration as that Avhich Ave 
now use toAvards civilised nations. It may be called absurd, or 
sentimental, or Quixotic, to require that a Cai)c G overnor should 
conduct his relations with Kafir chiefs according to the rules of 
international laAV, or folloAV Sir George Napier’s example in 
treating them as though they Avere his equals : it may be said 
that ill so doing he Avould put both British and Barbarians in a 
false position, because he would treat the latter as though they 
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were stroTig, whereas Ills object ought to be to prove to them 
that they are weak. But here lids the moral of all these Kafir 
wars ; they show what a powerful nation has to pay in money, 
blood, and reputation, if, forgetting that inequality of might docs 
not constitute inequality of right, it commits the blunder of 
supposing that a weak people — a people infinitely inferior to it 
in every qualification for strength — has not the same claim 
upon its consideration as a nation equally powerful with itself. 
It is a common saying, that we cannot afford to negotiate with 
savages, to discuss with them, much less in the slightest degree 
to concede to them, because every concession, every deliberation, 
will be misconstrued by them as a sign of weakness or a symptom 
of fear. It is also a common conviction, tliat wdicnevcr we coiiio 
into contact with uncivilised neighbours, we cannot live by the 
side of tliem in fcacc, — we cannot leave them in independence, 
— we must subject, or expel, or exterminate them ; and this last 
conviction is in truth a necessary and logical consequence of the 
other. Depend upon it, we sliall have Alfghan and Burmese 
wars in Asia, and Kafir Avars in Africa, until our troops arc 
stopped by the ocean or the desert, or crOsSS bayonets with those 
of s-'inc other Christian nation bent upon a like mission ; unless 
we take as much jriins to avoid an Asiatic or an African, 
as we now do to avoid an European or an American war. Idie 
negotiations of this last Avintcr and spring have abundantly 
evidenced the carne^^tness of our peace-preserving efforts within 
the range of Cluistciidom, but why thus rcvstrict them, for 
beyond this range they are needed yet more? In our inter- 
course Avith Americans or Euroj oans, their good sense or good 
principle may sujiply our deficiency ; but Avith the ignorant and 
impulsive Africans or Asiatics, if avc do not keep our lcmi)cr, 
we cannot expect to keep peace. Again, if there be one law 
Avhich Christianity has made more incumbent than anoth(T uj)Oii 
nations as Avell as \\\){yu individuals, it is that the strong should 
use their strength not to trample doAvn but to help up the 
AA’cak ; that they should be t-jlcrant of their temptations, and 
sympathising Avith Ihrlr sufferings, and forbearing Avitli their 
faults; — and iiuisinuch as there is no law Avliich lias not its 
penalty, these Avars, Avitli all their disgrace, and degradation, 
and destruction of life and property, are o'U' punishment for 
making that strength Avhicli enables us to be forbearing, our 
excuse for not shoAviug forbearance. 

^ We say, that if we provoke these Kafirs to fight with us, 
disgnicc and degradation Avill be, as in every Kafir war yet 
Avaged they have been, our punishment. We do not mean the 
disgrace of being beat on by these savages, but the yct more 
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degrading disgrace of being forced to figlit them as if we were 
savages ourselves. The Blue Books are full of encomiums by 
both Governors and Colonial Secretaries on the gallantry and 
endurance of our officers and soldiers; and no one can deny 
that these encomiums have been most earned. If any of 
our readers wonder how it was that so many thousand of our 
best troops— well instructed in the art, and well provided 
with tlie machinery of civilised destruction — were so many 
months In subduing a horde of naked, half-armed, wholly un- 
disciplined savages, not greatly sui)erior to thorn in number, 
let them study these Blue Books, and they will learn that so 
courageous were these Kafirs, so impenetrable their fastnesses, 
and so well did they know how to avail themselves of their 
advantages . of position, that it needed all the pith and daring 
of British soldiers to drive them out of the inaccessible Ainatolas, 
or the indestructible Fish River Bush. And how at last has 
this work been accomplished ? Kot b}’' the application of ^any 
of the new modes of civilised warfare, but by a condescension 
to the old fashion of laying w^astc by fire and sword. TJiesc 
Gaikas were conquered, not by our cannon, nor by our discipline, 
but Averc starved into submission by the destruction of their 
crops, the despoiling of their cattle, and the burning of tlicir 
liuts. And in order to do this, British officers were degraded 
into cattle-lifters, and were obliged to order their men to excel 
their foes by ravages more dreadful because more systematic. 

Lord Glenclg, in his oft-qiiotcd despatch to Sir ’Benjainin 
D’Urban, animadverted very strongly on Sir Harry (tlien 
Colonel) Smith's report of his devastation of Kafirland during 
the war of 1836 ; remarking, that such desolation of an enemy’s 
^ country, not in aid of military operations, nor for the security 
‘ of the invading force, has been invariably followed by uni- 
‘ vcrsal reprobation.’ Had Lord Glcnclg been Colonial Secre- 
tary ill 1851, he would have found himself compelled, as 
doubtless was Lord Grey, to quell his instinctive indignation 
when called upon to approve of similar devastations, because 
military operations did need tlieir aid, and, indeed, could hardly 
have succeeded without them. Sir H. Smith thus writes to 
Lord Grey in July, 1851 : — 

‘ 1500 head of cattle, 42 horses, and nearly 1000 goats were cap- 
tured by the second division ; 350 head of cattle by the first, and 300 
by the force under Captain Tylden, wlule largo stores of corn wei'e 
destroyed, as well as numerous recently constructed huts. To be 
compelled thus barbarously to^^prosecute war, ever cruel in even its 
most mitigated form, is revolting to the Christian mind. But no 
other course is open.’ 
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Again, in January, 1852, he writes: — 

‘ My next step will be, the moment tlie men arc somewhat re- 
fresheil, to fill the Amatolas with troops, 'and to carry on syste- 
matically tliat devastation, the horrid result of savage war, which will 
reduce the people to submit to my terms.’ 

And accordingly, in arranging the movements for so doing, we 
find the following order : — 

‘ The object of this disposition of the troops is to spoil the Gaika 
cattle, to burn all his kraals, the fences of his cornfields, and destroy 
the cornfields themselves. The troops will be provided with sickles, 
dragoon and rifle swords, and will move at daylight in the pro- 
secution of this devastation, as locality and circumstances direct/ 

How completely such orders were executed will be proved 
by the folIoAving extract, from among many we might quote, 
of the officers’ reports. Colonel Eyre, during a foray against 
the Tambookics in 1851, writes as follows : — 

‘ This completes the narrative of my proceedings up to this date. 
Our labours and exertions have been great, but the result only 
moderate. We have captured in all 6345 head of cattle, exclusive of 
those lost and, killed; a few horses, and several thousand goats ; and 
burned and destroyed most of the huts and kraals on our route/ 

And this * moderate ’ punishment, it may be as well to remark, 
was inflicted, not on the ' contumacious Gaikas,’ but upon their 
allies, the Tambookics, respecting whom Sir George Cathcart, 
in a despatch in 1853, admits that their ^ war with us may have 
^ been at its commencement aggravated, if not provoked, by iin- 
‘justifiable aggression on the prrt of certain individuals of the 
‘ burgher population of the North-eastern districts.’! 
enough of details. Sir II. Smith, in his despatch^ immediately 
after his recall, thus sums u]> the ‘punishment’ which he had 
inflicted on these ‘ most formidable barbarians,’ as the ‘ result of 
‘ that horrid war which they so wantonly commenced: ’ — 

‘ During tlie prosecution of this war, 6000 warriors, according to 
the Kafirs’ own statement, have fallen, including 80 cliief men, all of 
them of some distincti n. 80,970 head of cattle and innumerable 
goats have been taken from the Gaikas, Tambookics, and from 
Kreili, the latter having suflered an additional loss by the removal 
of 7000 of the enslaved Fingo race, bringing with them 15,000 head 
of cattle. Many arms and nearly 900 horses have been captured. 
The enemy has been driven with great loss from the strongholds 
which lie so determinedly held, and throughout the whole of their 
locations the crops of the Gaihas have bem utterly destroyed.* 

* Pari. Papers, May, 1853, p. 27. 

t Pari. Papers, 1853, p. 219. J Ibid, p/ 73. 
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Not that we would by any means ascribe especial severity to 
Sir H. Smith’s mode of Kafir warfare ; we could make similar ■ 
quotations from the despatches of his successor, as of all geherals 
who have waged Kafir wars. Nor do we dispute the military 
justification of these instructions to slay aj» 1 burn, for, as every , 
male Kafir of an age to bear arms was a foe, so all the food in 
Kafirland, all the c6rn and the cattle, might be considered as a 
military magazine. 

It is not, therefore, in order to find fault with the orders of 
Cape Commanders-in-chief that we distress our readers by 
dwelling on them, but in order to insist on the responsibility 
which rested on them as Governors, which will rest upon all 
^future Governors, if they do not strive their utmost and bear 
theii' utmost to prevent wars which need such orders to conclude " 
them. It is a grievous thing that millions of money should be 
wrung from the toil of English tax-payers, in order to support 
a struggle from which England can derive neither pecuniary . 
advantage,, nor political power, nor national renown. It is yet 
more grievous than this, that a strong, civilised, and Christian 
nation — a nation priding itself on its philanthropy, and pre- 
eminently on its philanthropy to black savages — should use its 
strength in enraging and rendering yet more savage, if not in 
exterminating, a race of men not Avithout natural noble qualities 
or capacity for civilisation, but which docs get thus treated pre- 
cisely because, being our neighbours, they are also black savages. 
But it is most grievous of all to arrive at this result by forcings 
English soldiers to imitate these savages, and Englidi gentlemen 
to consider how they may best ‘ systematise devastation.’ And 
if it be said that these savages brought these evils upon them- 
selves, — that they were but the consequences of their own con- 
duct, — we can only again repeat, in rc]dy, that looking at tlie 
European wars which Ave liave warded off, and at the !|Iafir Avars 
Avhich Avc have Avaged, Avc believe that had these heathen Kafirs 
been Christian Europeans, they might have felt and shown 
toAvards us much more hostility than tliey did, and yet no Avar 
Avould have ensued. From the close of the preyious Avar up to 
1850, the official despatches prove that the Kafirs kept the 
peace. Doubtless tliere Avas discontent; the chiefs felt that 
they were falling, and had not forgotten that they had been iju- 
sultcd; the people Avere suffering from drought, and hunger 
helps Kafir as Avell as English Chartism ; but spite of drought or 
incitements by chief or prophet, spite also of the alarming * 
rumours which reached them from the colony, they nad com- 
mitted no overt acts*of war or rebellion, nor eveu of marauding ; ^ 
nor did they, until the Governor, outraging all their ideas and 
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habits and convictions of honour, patriotism, and loyalty, forced 
them to choose between war and the surrender of tlieir Ciiief to 
the mercy of a man, who had deposed liim because he feared to 
surrender himself, and had set a price on liim without giving 
proofs of his guilt'. 

Nor let such provocation be Imputed to the impulsiveness of 
Sir Harry Smith rather than to the system of our policy. We 
have seen how, when Sandilli sent^word with respect to the 
rescue dispute, ^ The Governor must not be in haste with forces 

* in this case, let us first speak about it, that we may iinder- 
‘ stand it,’ Sir Benjamin JVIaitland ‘ hastened to reply ’ to CoL 
Hare’s letter containing this message, by ordering tlie invasion 
which began the war of 184G. And we will now heg our' 
readers to observe how tlie sense and temper of a savage thief 
saved Sir HaiTy Smith’s successor from inflicting on us a sixth 
war, AVhich bid fair to be as costly as any of the preceding 
ones. 

In the ^Sovereignty’ — that district withjn the fork of the 
Orange Kiver from wliicli Sir G(‘orgc Clerk is now withdraw- 
ing the British ^ule wtiich Sir Harry Smith proclaimed — tlie 
most jiowerful body of natives is the Basiitos, a tribe of Be- 
chuanas, a people not strictly speaking Kafirs, but resembling 
them in language, customs, and character. 

The chief of these Basutos is Mosh(\sh, decidedly the most 
noteworthy native in South Africa. Sir George Catheart, in 
the despatch in wliich he declares lus iiitcnlioii of marching 
against^ him, describes him as * the son of an inferior chieftain 
‘ of an inferior tribe, who, by Ids own energy and enterprise, 

‘ supported by good fortune, n/niagcd ultimately, out of the 
‘ wreck of petty nations, to become a centre of aggregation, and 

* to establish a powcri’ill sovereignty, selecting a well-clioscii and 
‘ defensible mountain fastness, Thaba Bossiou,” as his seat of 
< govorument.’ 

Mr. Freeman, writing in 1849, tells us that ^not more than 
^ thirty years ago he had not so much as a suspicion of the existence 
^ of white nations, and had' never seen either a gun or a horse; 

^ but was then perhaps possessed of the greatest number of fire- 
‘ arms and horses of any chief in South Africa ; ’ and how well,, 
in 1852^he was able to use them, our troops found to their cost. 
Two stories whicli iVIr. Freeman relates may be worth giving, 
as instances of his shrewd originality . and; reforming spirit. 
Finding "the * witch-smellers ’ the great bugbears in the way of 
Bechuana progress, heTeigned to be 11! ; and when these doctors, 
with their customary Incantatjons, had smelt out the persons 
who caused his illness, and pronounced their doom^ he exposed 
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their imposture by declaring his own excellent health. Again, 
cannibalism is proved by abundant authorities to have existed, 
if not in his own immediate tribe, in some of the tribes- depen- ^ 
dent on him. Before the missionary came into the country, he ' 
determined to stop it ; and finding famine tr^ be its cause, he 
did so by providing the villagers, among Avhom it prevailed, 

^ with corn to sow their Iknd, and milch cows to supply them 
^ with milk till their fields yielded a harvest.’* Nor while thus 
setting himself againfet savage superstition and atrocities did he, 
as is usual, adopt civilised vices. Mr. Backhouse, who visited 
liim in 1839 (finding liim, by the by, with an abundance of 
European clothing, a young Hottentot brushing his clothes), 
was delighted to discover that he did not even take tobacco or 
snuff, much less spirits; saying, when pressed to drink, * If I 
‘%vere to drink, I should be talking folly before my people.’ f 

There can be no question that, for many years, this clever 
chief, seeing liow desirable it was tor him to keep on good terms 
with the Colonial Government, had done his best to do so, 
refusing, for example, repeated solicitations from, the emigrant 
Boers to abet them in their rebellion. Nor can we, after a. 
wearisome search through Blue Books, Cape newspapers, &c. &c. 
for the causes of our quarrel with him, find them more correct!/ 
described than by Sir George Cathcart himself a few weeks 
after his return from his expedition against him., Describing 
what had been the state of affairs on his arrival, he writes as 
follows : — ‘In the Sovereignty, although no open hostilities 
‘ had occurred, a mistaken policy on the part of the KlSsident 
‘ had provoked a system of petty warfare between the burgher 
‘ pojiulatlon and the powerful Basuto people along their whole 
‘ extensive frontier ; . . . a state of things which, if suf- 

‘ fered to continue, must inevitably result in a war more diffi- 
‘ cult to manage, and more expensive, because more rcinot^^ 

‘ than the Kaffrarian war, and one in which it is very questionable 

■* Freeman’s ‘ Tour in South Africa,’ pp. 312. 334. 

f Backhouse’s Narrative, pp, 368; 372. If the new rulers of the 
Orange liiver Territory follow -Moshesh’s advice, they will do well 
enough. In the course of a very sensible addi^ess delivered ihy 
Moshesh to the, members of' the Provisional Government, Who had 
invited him to a friendly dinner, the Chief said 

‘ My coming among you with Moroko may satisfy you that I am 
‘ anxious to live at peace with you and him. . . . And although 

‘ I have no right to teach you, I however Earnestly desire that 
* drunkenness may not prevail either among blacks or whites^^ and 
‘ that you may establish your Government in the fear of God, atid of 
‘ his commandments.’ {Cape Commercial Advertiser^ April 21. 1854.) 
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* whether justice and pood faith would be found to be on the 
. ^ side supported by the British Government/* 

To quiot these disturbances thus originated, the Governor, as 
soon :irt he had cleared the Amatolas, and cowed Kreili, deter- 
mined to proceed himself to the Sovereignty ; and accordingly, 
in December, 1852, he marched into Moshesh’s country with 
2000 troops, accompanied by his two sub-commissioners. Major 
Hogge and Mr. Owen. These gentlemen fixed the fine which 
Moshesh should pay in compensation for losses consequent upon 
a warfare acknowledged to have been forced upon him, at 10,000 
head of cattle and 1000 horses; and on the I4th of December, 
the Governor wrote him a letter, ordering him to deliver them 
within three days’ time, or on the fourth day prepare for war. 
The day after receiving this letter, Moshesh, in reply, came to 
talk with the Governor ; and we wish we could give the whole 
of the conversation as reported by the Governor, for it is sug- 
gestive, not to say Instructive. Suffice it to say, that after 
. saying tliat ^ the time was short and the cattle many,’ and ask- 
ing, therefor^, for six days, to collect them, and stating that he 

* had not now control enough over his people to induce them to 

* comply with the demand, however anxious he jnight be to do 
’ * so; ’ and then, when the Governor talked of war, saying, ‘ Do 

not talk of war, for however anxious I may be to avoid it, you 
^ know that a dog when beaten will show his teeth,’ he ended 
with saying, ‘ I will go at onc(3 and do ray best, and perhaps 
^ God will help me ;’ and on the 18th Instant, the appointed day, 
his son came in with 3500 head of cattle. f 

Considering the Govcrn07'’s own opinion of this chieFs griev- 
ances, character, and conduct, it might have been supposed that 
he would have accepted this part payment as earnest for the 
whole, and not have proceeded immediately to compulsion, 
especially as we find from the reports of the IVcncli Protestant 
missionaries, whose station w^as at Moshesli’s 'great place,’ 
that it was true that he had very great difficulty in prevailing 
upon his people to give up any of their cattle. Nevertheless, on 
the 19th, no more cattle appearing, three columns of troops were 
ordered to margh 'to chastise/ Moshesh ; ’ and the result was 

* Pari. Papers, 18.13, pp.r^l9 — 223. Bv the Blue Book on the 
Orange River Territory just presented to Parliairfent, we find that the 
information recently obtained both by Sir 6. Catlicart and Sir Ch 
Clerk entirely confirm the opinions expressed above, both as to the 
character of Moshesh and the merits of the Basuto quarrel. Pari. 
Papers, Orange River Ter. 1854. 

f Pari. Paperu, Orange Riv. Ter. 1853, p. 98. 
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the engagement of Berea on the 20th, the most of a pitched 
battle we have ever Inid at the Cape. 

Before the battle, however, it seems that Moshesli made yet 
another effort to avoid fighting, which Sir George Cathcart 
does not mention in liis despatch. On tli* IDth the French 
missionaries inform ns that, seeing the soldh rs in motion, he 
sent his brother, together with one of their number, ^pour sup- 
‘ plier le Gouverneur de suspendre encore Ics hostilites, vu que 
^ le chef travaillait enCorc de toutes scs forces a rasscmbler du 
‘ betail. Son Excellence parut d^bord fleohir, mais dans la nuit 
^ I’ordre fiit domic do traverser la riviere au point de jour.’ 
Tills visit of his brother and the missionary is confirmed by a 
letter f wc have before us, from one of the officers engaged, who 
adds, that when galloping with Colonel Eyre’s column to the 
Berea IMountain, the next morning, they Averc again met at the 
foot of it by Moshesh’s brother, who told Colonel Eyre the 
cattle were all ready, and to come and take them, but not to 
fight. ^ Catch us not fighting,’ writes tlic officer, — a sentiment 
honourable enough to British gallantry, but one which, we fqar, 
tends to account for many a Kafir war wc have had to pay for ; 
and, accordingly, ‘ the Colonel answered him in anything but 
‘ a polite manner, and called out, fire aw^ay my boys ! ’ 

The tight lasted all day ; and certainly, if the result was vic- 
tory on our side, it wtis a victory which, on the night after the 
battle, was considered in either caipp as anything but decisive. 
The Basutos mustered ‘ from 5000 to 6000 cavalry ; and, it is 
^ said, 2000 infantry, avcU armed generally Avith firearms as well 
^ as assegais ; the cavalry all clothed in European costume, and 
‘ Avith saddles : in short, their military efficiency little inferior 
^ to irregular Cossacks or Circassians. Tliis efficiency, indeed, 
is evident from the fact that, notwithstanding the length of the 
engagement and the gallantry of their attack, so small a number 
were killed by tlic muskets, shells, or cannon of our troops. 
Sir George Cathcart guesses their killed and Avounded at from 
500 to 600, but he does not Avritc Avith confidence ; and the 
French missionaries^ who had every means of counting, estimate 
them at only ^tAventy Avounded and as many killed : on the 
other hand, they say, ^ 11 faut malheurcuscmcnt ojouter a cette 
* derniere categoric un plus grand nombro de femmes et 

* ‘ Journal des jMissions Evangeliques/ Mars, 1853, p. 86. See 
also ‘ Cape Commercial Advertiser,’ Jan. 26. 1853. 

f See ‘Norwich Mercury,’ May 21. 1853. * 

X Sir G. Cathcart’s Despatch, Jan. 13. 1853. 
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^ (I’cnfiints tiics par Ics soldats.’* It is only just, however, to 
General Cathcart to state, that he desired one of the mission- 
aries to express to Moshesh his regret,’ Que des femmes avaient 
^ etc massacres, sans doutc par quciques soldats loin des yeux de 
‘ Iciirs officiers.’ Our loss was reported at fifteen wounded and 
thirty-three killed ; and the spoils of the day were, it is true, 
some 6000 or 6000 head of cattle ; but this could hardly be 
considered a trophy, as, on the first attack, Colonel Eyre’s 
column alone had succeeded in capturing at least 30,000 head 
of cattle, all of which, however, but 1500, he was obliged 
before the end of the day to abandon.f 

Hitherto this Basuto business had, allowing for a more than 
usual amount of skill and success on the part of the baib'irians, 
been transacted accordinix to our established mode of dealing in 
such cases. Our Governor, though Iftlicving Moshesh to be the 
aggrieved party, set to work to ‘ chastise ’ him. Such chastise- 
ment was considered the way to prevent war, at all events the 
way in which the dignity of the British Crown was to be sup- 
ported. It \vould have been incompatible wdth this dignity to 
examine into the excuses of a savage, or to condescend to test 
the statements of a missionary that lie was doing his best to pay 
his fine, and had really risked his own position among his 
people in endeavouring to do so; and so, in short, -war was 
begun in order to prevent war ; and had wc had to contend 
with a Sandilli or a Kreili with Moshesh’s power, but without 
his sense, this W’ar would probably have had the usual duration 
of twelve months, at the usual cost of some two millions. To 
tho surprise, however, both of our officers and the missionaries, 
and, we doubt not, considerably to the relief of the Governor, 
Moshesh determined to take advantage of his stout resistance to 
make peace ; — his intelligence, says M. Cassalis, not permitting 
him ‘ dc se fairc illusion sur Ic succcs partiel quo ses guerriers 
‘ avaient obtenu.’ At midnight he made his son w’ritc a letter 
to, the Governor, which he sent the next morning, in which he 
asks him to content himself with what he had taken, asks for 
peace, and to be no longer considered an enemy. of the Queen, 
and ends by saying, ‘ I will try all I can to keep iny people in 
^ order for the future.’ The Governor lost no time in accepting 
this ^ full and humble subpiission,’ as be terms it, and within 
three weeks he was back again at Grahaln’s Town, first, 
however, issuing a proclamation which — ^whoever be the 

* * Journal des Missions,’ p, 89. See also ‘ Cape Commercial Ad- 
‘ vertiser,’ Jan. 26. 1853. 

t Sec Colonel Eyre’s Report, Pari. Papers, Orange Riv. Ter. p. 100, 
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future rulers of the ‘Sovereignty’ — will, we fear, turn out 
an unfortunate legacy to that region. jVIany of the whites, 
he says, were disappointed that ho did not, ‘ notwithstanding his 
‘ subnnssion, cat up and destroy the chief Moshesh, in order 
‘that his ricli lands might fall into other • hands;” but, as 
‘ some sort of satisfaction, he gave the burghers full license for 
‘ the protection, security, and recovery of their j)ropcrty dteord- 
‘ ing to tlie Commando system;’ further declaring, ‘that if in 
‘ pursuit of their stolen property they killed the thief he would 
‘ bear them harmless.’* Considering what Cape history has 
proved to be the meaning of a Commando license, this per- 
mission to thcjl)urghers of ‘ the Sovereignty ’ to use it at their 
will is as curiously inconsistent Avith the Governor’s recorded 
opinion of their previous conduct, as is his estimate of Moshesh 
with his acts towards hiin.f 

Surely Avith facts before us such as those contained in the 
above narrative, avc should hesitate to conclude that it is our 
destiny to Avage Avar Avith our Aveakcr neighbours, because 
between them and us there chance to exist what arc termed the 
elemental differences of race, colour, and civilisation. It has of 
late years been the boast of our policy that it tries to neutralise 
or destroy these differences, and thus to remove the caste hatred 
arising from them. In so hir as this policy has been fairly tried 
it has succeeded, but it never Avill be fairly tried, nor can it 
fully succeed, until its administrators work as hard to prevent 
Avar as they Avould if these elemental differences did not exist. 
Alas I in the Avars Avhich avc, as Avell as other Christian nations, 
have Avaged Avith savages, the rule has been, that the civilised 
Christians have been the aggressors; nor can avc be surprised 

* Pari. Papers, Orange liiv. I'er. p. 104. 

f Tlie following extract from a recent newspaper published in the 
Orange River Territory will sliow Avhat is the meaning of a Com- 
mando under its new Government: — ‘During the past Aveek, a 
‘ party of about fourteen Boers residing in the neighbourhood of the 
‘ Modder River, went out in search of two Bushmen, Avlio were 
‘ charged with murdering a Koranna, and stealing cattle in that 
‘ quarter. Hearing that they had taken shelter at a Bushman kraal 
‘ at Espag s Kop, near the farm of Yan Zyl, they proceeded thither, 

‘ and after shooting tico women and three men, they took between 
‘ tAveiity and thirty prisoners, avIio they divided amongst them, hut 
‘ did not find the two men of ivhom they were in search. We under- 
‘ stand the Bushmen did not offer the least resistance. One of the 
‘ women was found lying dead, with a living infant by her side.’ 
(Bloem Fontein Gazette^ March il. 1854.) — Because two natives 
are suspected of murder, five others are shot, and twenty made 
prisoners for division among their captors ! ! ! 
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that it shoiilfl have been so, for, however ignorant the savages, 
the strength of civilisation is too evident for thorn not to ac- 
knowJcdgi;, «and fear to attack it. Whence, then, these civilised 
aggressions ? 

History furnishes us with three principal reasons. The civi- 
lised men have cither as a community tried to take from the 
savage* their land or their freedom ; or as individuals they have 
committed acts of outrage, and then as a community refused 
redress or revenged retaliation ; or, lastly, the civilised authori- 
ties have not given to the savage authorities the consideration 
which they demanded from tliem; that is, the (’hristian rulers 
have not done to the savage chiefs as they would be done by. 
Now, looking back along tlio records of our own,^is, indeiJ* of 
all other colonies, wc shall, w'c I'ear, find that the two first of 
these causes liave been so universally and powerfully in action, 
that tlie last has rarely had opportunity to show itself; and 
therefore, when to it w'c trace almost entirely our sliare in the 
late Kafir Avars, wc do so with a trust in the future, because the 
eradication of the two former causes proves that the true prin- 
ciples of justice and Avisdoiu have taken such hold both of the 
colony and of the motlicr-coiintry, that there is good reason to 
hope tliat this last cause of conflict only needs to bo clearly 
defined to be eradicated in like manner. 

Lord Glcnelg’s desj)atch, much as It has been derided and 
decried, did in truth mark a crisis, not only in the Cape, but in 
our general colonial policy. What the old policy had been we 
have in measure attempted to show ; — Hottentots serfs on their 
native soil, Hushnien cxti jriiuatcd, Kafirs forced by com- 
mandoes into foes ; — these were its results. The acknowledg- 
ment by all parties that no outrage of individual colonists pre- 
ceded either of the two last wars, and the evident wish of the 
Colonial Government not to extend the colonial border, prove 
what our policy has been since. And yet — with individuals 
restrained by both law and public opinion, Avith governors 
anxious to keep peace, and aAvare that war would bring them 
neither glory nor praise nor popularity, — ‘Wars have been pro- 
voked, or at least not — as they could liavc been — prevented; 
because, though our humanity has compelled our selfishness to 
acknowledge that a Kafir has a right to if s land and his freedom, 
it has not yet forced our pride to alloAV that a Kafir cliief has 
feelings. But now wc are not Avithoiit hope that its new regime 
Avill help the South African commonwealth to set an example to 
other colonies in its inauguration of a more considerate, as it 
already has set the example of a more just and less selfish policy. 
The elective quallficallon is by tlie ncAV Constitution so low. 
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that almost every Iiouseholder, whatever his race or colour, 
has a vote. ThOre has long been in the colony an active and 
increasing party who know the natives well, and know that the 
only way to manage them, either as subjects or neighbours, is 
by justice and consideration. Tlie Kafirs, oreover, by their 
prowess and organisation, have proved their claim to be consi- 
dered ; and we doubt not that in the Cape parliament men like 
Sir Andries Stockenstrom will reply to the assertion by Downing 
Street that the colony is to pay for its own wars, by telling 
whatever general officer Downing Street sends out as Governor 
how to preserve peace. 

Tlicre arc, however, one or two questions which wc suppose 
the Home Government will not consider within the proviuec'of 
the new Colonial Authorities to decide, and which yet aro so im- 
j)ortanl that they must affect the vvliole future of the colony. 

(1.) Hitherto we have hardly touched upon the position or 
prospects of Natal, nor will our space allow us to do more tlian 
advert to the present crisis of that settlement, — a crisis threat- 
ening a war more costly and destructive than any of the pre- 
vious ones, and 'which, would ((uiekly sj)read from the frontiers 
of Natal to Kaflraria and the Orange Kiver. The ])opulation of 
Natal is computed to contain only some 5000 whites as com- 
pared with 100,000 blacks. Of these last, chiefly Zoolahs, 
about 40,000 we found tlierc as aborigines ; about 35,000 had 
fled to our rule for refuge from the cruelty of the native tyrants 
Chaka and his successors; and the remainder, having been 
originally aborigines, but driven away by these same tyrants, 
who at one time had possession of Natal, have also Jiow returned 
to live under our protection.* Kor a time, while the white 
settlers were so few in number as to need labour more than 
land, these refugees seem to have been welcomed. Now, how- 
ever, the best locations are becoming scarce; the whites arc 
looking enviously on the lands not only of the immigrant but 
of the aboriginal population ; each race is beginning to trespass 
upon the other, and these causes of irritation are not lessened 
by the fact that many of the whites being the remnants or rela- 
tives of the Dutch Boers, from whom we by force took the 
colony, they devoutly disbelieve the right of a native to hold 
land, and as patriotically inveigh against any British governor 
who may try to protect him in his holding. The Bishop of 
Cape Town in his journal of his visitation tour writes as fol- 
lows : — ‘If we arc to pursue the system which we have already 


* See Evidence of Mr. ^Shepstone, native agent, before Natal 
Commission, ‘ Cape Commercial Advertiser,’ Jan. 19. 1853. 
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‘ in some degree adopted towards the native tribes, the same 
‘ judgnicnls from a just God which have already overtaken the 
‘ Jioers for their cruelties and injustice towards tlie poor heathen 

* will assuredly come upon us. I fear we are treading in their 
^ steps.’ And after stating that it was prpposed ^ to fix the 
‘ whole eoloured population of Natal in ten locations,’ he adds, 
that ^ unless all land set apart for the natives be vested in trus- 
^ tecs for their use, they will be gradually deprived of their 

* land, no local Government will he able to withstand the restless 
^ and insatiable demands of the white man,^* The Bishoj) wrote 
this in 1850; whether all the locations he alludes to were 
formed we cannot discover— we think not. At any some 
of the present locations are so densely peopled as to have foiiy- 
five souls per square inilef; and yet even these locations arc so 
much coveted, that, not content with thus cooping up the 
natives, there is now a great attempt to expel them altogether. 

During the winter before last there was a Commission sitting at 
Natal, composed of the principal settlers and some of the officials, 
for the purpose of inquiring into the ^ past and present state of 
^ the Kafirs in the colony, and reporting on their future Go- 

* vernment.’ And certainly if the opinions and wishes expressed 
by some of the members of this Commission be any index of the 
prevailing feeling among the white population, especially of 
Dutch descent, we can better understand both the Cape history 
before Lord Glenelg’s despatch, and to what use the British 
power in Natal will be turned if the Dutch settlers have the 
direction of it. A Mr. Potg'otcr, a member of the Commission, 
proposes not only that the i tain body of the Kafirs should be 
driven to the extreme border of the colony, if not beyond it, 
but that there ^ should be a law obliging them to furnish their 
‘ young men to be labourers to the colonists ; inasmuch as he 

* thinks that compulsory labour would tend to civilise them.’ 
Another member of the Commission, a Mr. Scheepers, goes 
further than his colleague, for he would ^ remove all the Kafirs, 
‘ both aboriginal and non-aboriginal, beyond the Umzimkulu,’ 
that is, altogether out of the colony : he ‘ would abolish the 
^ present locations altogether,’ and if the Kafirs caused a force 
to be assembled and expense incurred in order to compel them 
to remove, he ‘ thinks a good punishment ’ to them for having 

* refused originally, oven though they should after all remove 
‘ without coercion,’ would be to ^ take from them and apprentice 

* Bishop of Cape Town’s Journal of Visitation Tour, p. 59. 

t See ‘ Cape Commercial Advertiser,’ Feb. 16. 1853. 
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^ for a period, say five years, all boys between ten and fifteen 
^ years of age.’ 

No wonder that tills gentleman states tliat ^ the Boers emi- 

* grated from the old colony in consequcnco of the oppression 
^ by Hottentots and Kafirs,’ seeing that he afterwards explains 
such oppression by his statement that ^ one of the reasons which 
‘ led to the emigration Avas that black and white were subject 
^ to the same laws.’ Again, a Mr. Pretorius says, ‘ he would 
^ make a law for the Kafirs that every man having a Kafir 
^ should be allowed to flog him when he misbehaved, of course 

* in a moderate way.’ Mr. .Pcppercorne, magistrate for the 
Natal tribe, describes as follows to the Commission the natives 
thus proposed to be expelled or enslaved : — ‘ I find among them 
^ many moral qualities ; I find great respect for their chiefs and 
^ elders, and therefore, I infer, to constituted authority. There 
^ is also an absence of rude or brutal behaviour, and therefore a 
‘ defereAcc to each other in manners ; I have hardly ever been 
‘ met by an untruth, and they punctually perform their engage- 
^ merits when they have previously understood them, and liave 
^ not been intentionally deceived or entrapped. . . , There must 
^ be great mental obliquity in any one who can deny their general 

* honesty, or they would not be trusted as domestic servants to 
^ an extent that is not often practised in civilised communities. 
^ To designate these people as irreclaimable savages is the libel 

* and pretext of those who seek to rob them of their birthright as 

* human beings.’ * This character of the natives has been con- 
firmed to us by the experience of private settlers; but we must 
now conclude our extracts from the evidence of this Natal 
Commission with the two following statements; — 1st. That a 
Mr. Preller calculates in his evidence that 500 Boers, supported 
by, say 5000 or 6000 British troops^ would be required to clear 

• Natal of the Kafirs; and, 2ndly, Mr. Shepstone, the chief super- 
intendent of the natives, hands in a report which he made to 
the Government Secretary, Decenjber Uth, 1851, in which he 
says that the Licut.-Governor had already ^commenced the 
^ removal of the natives from their locations, by selling at publio 

* auction, in allotments, a portion of land to which a chief and 
‘ tribe have an original claim, extending uninterruptedly through 
‘ all the vicissitudes of native warfare, over several generations, 

‘ and by far the strongest in the district.’ 

*Sir George Clerk, it has been stated, is to proceed from the 
Orange River Territory to Natal to settle affairs there, and we 


* See ‘ Cape Commercial Advertiser,’ in different numbers of 
which are extracts from the report of this Commission. 
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think wo luive said enough to show tlic necessity of his not 
leaving tlnit settlement until he has made it impossible that 
either jh*itish Governors, or British troops, or British nioncy, 
can be employed in abetting that robbery and oppression Avhich, 
to our honour, we have prevented at the Cape., We arc glad, 
however, to learn })y a Cape newspaper*, that he will find that 
an officer has been ‘ busily employed assigning lands in the Kafir 
locations to the Kafirs to hold in their individual right;’ afiL 
arrangement, probably, in furtherance of an excellent sugges- 
tion from the Duke of Newcastle, that the natives should thus 
be assisted to ac([uire votes before a constitution Ijc given to 
Natal, and one also more likely to lead to their civilisatiun than 
the old practice of assignment to them of lands in commoi.; 
which, therefore, we should be glad to see imitated, both in 
Kaffiaria and Victoria. I'hc fact reported in the same ncwsj)aper, 
that in one location 3000/. had already been ])aid by the Kafirs 
in hut taxes for one year, and that fully 10,000/. was expected 
from the locations generally, may well have encouraged the local 
Government to take this step. 

(2.) Urgent and important, however, as will he the duties 
which Sir Georgo^Clerk will have to perform in Natal, those 
which lie has to fulfil in arranging the relations of the colony 
with the Emigrant Boers, and with the Provisional Govern- 
ment of the ‘ Territory,’ arc no less so. 

Our readers are already aware of the tendency which the Cape 
farmers liave shown, ever since the formation of the colony, to 
* trek’ over the border, to the great inconvenience of the Go- 
vernment, which could not divest itself of the responsibility of 
their actions. In this manner, long before 1836, the country 
north of the Orange River had become thinly dotted with 
farmers, shifting for themselves among Griquasf, Bechuanas, 
&c., as they host could. In 1836, however, there was a large i 
organised emigration; partly out of Dutch hatred to British 
power, partly out of dislike to the new mode of dealing with 
the natives, and very much out of dissatisfaction Avith the eman- 
(sipation of the slaves, and Avith the mode and amount of com- 
pensation, they Avent off in large bodies to Natal, where, after 
fierce conflict Avith the lerocious and treacherous ZooLih tyrant, 
Dingaan, they established themselves as an independent com- 
munity, renouncing llieir allegiance to the British Crown. A 

* Commercial Advertiser, Aug, 25. 

t Thc.se Griquas are the descendants of Dutch fathers by Hot- 
tentot mothers, wiio, many years ago fled to the wilderness, driven 
thither by the prejudice against colour then rampant in the colony. 
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small body of troops was in copsequence sent against them, and, 
in 1842, after a desperate eonflict, lasting for many months, and 
in which the Boers fclio\>’ed ilic most obstinate bravery, the 
British flag was hoisted in A’atal, sonic of the Boers remaining as 
British subjects, but many of them maichin;: under the leading 
of'Pretorius, a farmer of great bravery and energy, over the 
Dnikcnberg Mountains into the country beyond the Vaal, to 
which already some few of tlieir nnpatriots had wandered. It 
is impossible to refuse admiration to the gallantry with which 
these emigrants faced danger and privation rather than submit 
to a yoke which they hated. J^ot a few were in condbrtable 
circumstances, but, selling off their property at any sacrifice, 
tlicy ])ackcd the remnant of tlicir g(H)ds in their waggons and 
wandered off to seek a new home in the wilderncjss. But 
mingled with this courage there is a most fierce and mnorant 
fiinaticism. The Bishop of Caj>e Town tells us that some of 
them regard the English Government, and others the Queen 
herself as 7\iitichrist ; and that some of tlicm encouraged them- 
selves in their journeyings hy the belief that tlicy were on the 
way to Jerusalem, and, indetMl, deceived by the apparent near- 
ness of Egypt in the maps of tlicir old Bibles, thought them- 
selves not far off the Promised Land. No wonder tlftit, spite of 
their proverbial h()S[)itality, tlio ICuglish bishop, on his visitation 
tour, was refused a night's lodging by tliese Dutch Calvinists. 
Their conduct also to the natives, judging both from their 
public addresses and from their acts, appears to have been 
prompted, and may in measure be palliated, by their evidently 
honest conviction that between the white and the black man 
there is an irreconcilable dilference ; and the natural result of 
this conviction has been constant aj>pcals to the colonial autho- 
rities from thy black and coloured races to prevent those renc- 
^gadc colonists from robbing them of their lands, or making 
them slaves. Up to 1845, however, little or no attempt was 
made towards their control, except the enactment, in 1836, by 
Parliament, that ‘ Every British subject committing crime bc- 
^ tw'een the confines of the colony and the twenty-fifth degree 
^ of south latitude, w^as liable to be apprehended, tried, an(P 
‘ punished, exactly as if he had committed those crimes in the 
^ colony itself.’ This act, of course, was waste paper without 
efforts to enforce it; and, accordingly, in 1845, Sir Peregrine 
Maitland placed for that purpose a British resident beyond the 
Orange River with a small body of troops. This was the state 
of things ill the beginning of 1848, when Sir Harry Smith, 
having, as he supposed, settled Kafiraria into a peaceful British 
province, went from King William’s Town over the Drakenberg 
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into Xfital. Personally, he was popular among the Boers; 
they liked his open-hearted soldierlike manners ; they believed 
in his mode of dealing with the natives, and not a few of them 
had fought under his gallant leading in the war of 1836. The 
district also through which he passed was that which had been 
longest peopled, in which there were not many of the fierce 
Natal men, and where, from the power of Moshesh and the 
organisation of the Griquas, under Adam Kok, the settlers were 
less unwilling to be British subjects if they could be backed by 
British power. Taking therefore at their ^vord those who 
gathered round him, stating that they wished for a strong 
Government, with its accompaniments of peace, law, and order. 
Sir Harry Smith took possession of tlic district occupied by 
thesb of the emigrants whom he believed to be desirous of 
British rule, leaving the more hostile band of Pretorius and his 
followers still in their anomalous position of subjects to the 
Queen, though dwelling beyond her empire, and themselves 
disowning her authority. Hence arose, on the one hand, the 
Orange Kiver Sovereignty, and, on the other, the Trans- Vaal 
liepublic. How far Sir Harry Smith duly estimated the loyalty 
of the inhabitants of the former district it Is hard to say ; upon 
the whole arc inclined to think that he did not much over- 
rate it, and that they would have remained faithful had it not 
been for the intrigues and actual invasion of Pretorius. As it 
was, a few of them joined the invaders ; the Governor met them 
at Boem Plaats, in August, 1848 ; they fought with their cha- 
racteristic bravery, but were de (bated. A price was put on the 
head of Pretorius, as a rebel, and for more than three years 
after this battle, these Trans- Vaal outlaws continued gradually 
forming themselves into some semblance of an organised com- 
munity, with Pretorius as their commandant-general, con- 
stantly intriguing against us with the Zoolahs, Bccliuanas, &c., 
and keeping the Governor in fear lest they should even join the 
Kafirs. It was in this slate of suppressed but moody hostility 
that Sir George Cathcart found them, and efiected an entire 
change in their relations with the colony. The Commissioners, 
Major Hogge and Mr. Owen, were instructed, when on their 
mission to the Sovereignty in January, 1852, to listen to their 
proposals for peace; their outlawry was cancelled, and their 
independence officially acknowledged by a formal treaty. 

To the second clause of this treaty we must especially draw 
the attention of our readers. It declares that * Her Majesty’s 
‘ Assistant Commissioners hereby disclaim all alliances what- 
^ ever and with whomsoever of the coloured nations north of the 
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^ Vaal River.’ * Even if the new republicans had nev^er been 
charged with injustice towards their and our native neighbours, 
this clause, shutting ourselves out from all friendly relations 
with the latter, would certainly have been an extraordinary 
one ; but to those who have perused the former Cape Despatches, 
wulh their abundant proofs and complaints of such injustice, 
thus to make peace with our enemies, at the price of handing 
over to their mercy our allies, cannot but seem most strange. 
If wc refer, however, to a despatch from Lord Grey to Sir 
Harry Smith, in November, 1850, wc sliall find an explanation 
why the Boers required this clause, and also a striking instance 
of the contradictions in our frontier policy. In this despatch 
liis Lordship, remarking on the lawless violence with which 
the Boers had stopped some traders and travellers on their way 
to the newly discovered Lake Ngami, sketches out a system by 
which he conceives that, at very small cost, the native chiefs 
might be united under the guidance of a British officer, so as 
' to put a final and complete check to the proceedings of the 
^ Boers;’ and by * planting civilisation in that part of Africa, 

‘ to prevent their spreading over the continent, and their op- 
‘ pression and extermination of the native races.’ Whether 
it was desirable thus to try to prevent native extermination 
might possibly be questioned; but it Is curious that Sir George 
Cathcart, with this despatch before him, should sign a treaty 
with these very Boers ; giving them, in fact, a license to sub- 
ject, if not exterminate, these natives. Nor docs it seem that 
he was ignorant of the mode in which the Boers were likely to 
avail themselves of this license. The following month Lieu- 
tenant-Governor Pine, of Natal, writes to complain that — 

‘ From tlic reports wliicli have reached mo from authentic sources, 
I learn that Mr. Pretorius and hia associates beyond the Vaal River, 
imagine that the treaty with her Majesty’s assistant commissioners, 
has placed the Chief Panda and his country under their exclusive 
control, and that henceforth this government is not to enter into any 
diplomatic relations with that chief, who is to be considered the ally, 
or rather subject, of the Trans- Vaal J3oers. The Boers seem to 
ground this view of the matter upon the part of the treaty which^ 
leaves to them the management of the natives beyond the Vaal River, 
and they further assert that it was so understood when the treaty 
was executed.* f 

To which letter the Governor replies, that : — 

Forasmuch as we should object to the Boers beyond the Vaal 

Pari. Papers, Orange Riv. Ter. 1853, p. 36, ^ 

J Ibid. p. 66. 
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River formin;^ alliances with Moshesh for instance, or any other 
coloured natives south of that river, which might he prejudicial to 
the interests of her Majesty’s subjects, so it appears to be just, that 
we should disclaim alliances witJi those north of the Vaal River, 
amongst wdiom the Rocrs can only live by exercising a requisite 
supremacy for their control; and therefore reciprocal non-interference 
is equitable and indispensable.’* 

The following extract from a letter from Dr. Livingstone, a 
medical missionary who has been eight years amongst the tribes 
north of the Vaal, w'ill show Iiow the Boers are already exer- 
cising this ^ requisite supremacy.’ 

* Frequent attempts were made by the Trans-Vaal Boers to induce 
the chief Sechele to prevent the Engli.sh from passing him in inch' 
way north, and because he refused to comply with this policy, a com- 
mando was sent against him by Mr. Pretorius, which, on the 30th 
September last, attacked and destroy(id bis town, killed 60 of his 
people, and carried off iqnvards of 200 women and children. I can 
declare, most positively, that except in the matter of refusing to throw 
obstacles in the way of English traders, Sechele never offended the 
Boers by cither word or deed. Tliey wished to divert the trade into 
their own hands. Tliey also plundered my house and property, 
which would coat in England at least 335/. They smashed all the 
bottles containing medicines, and tore all the books of my library, 
scattering the leaves lo the winds ; and besides my personal property, 
they carried off or destroyed a large amount of property belonging to 
English gentlemen and traders. Of the women and children cap- 
tured, many of the former will escape, but the latter are reduced to a 
state of helpless slavery. They are sold and bought as slaves ; and 
1 have myself seen and conversed with such taken from other tribes, 
and living as slaves in the liouses of the Boers. One of Sechele’s 
children is among the number captured, and the Boer who owns him 
can, if necessary, be pointed oui.’ * 

The clause in the treaty following the one above alluded to, 
states, ‘ that it is agreed that no slavery shall be permitted or 
^ practised in the country to the north of the Vaal liiver by the 
® emigrant farmers.’ Therefore, by the statement of Dr. Living- 
stone this treaty wa- broken, and if the clause meant anything, 
an appeal rested from the sufferers from its breach to the Colo- 
nial ‘(jrovernment, as one of the contracting parties. Dr. 
Livingstone’s assertion of such infraction cannot of course be 
considered conclusive evidence, but it has been confirmed by the 

* Pari. Papers, Orange Riv. Ter. 1853, p. 67. 

t Pari. Papers Orange Riv. 'Fer, 1853, p. 126. Dr. Livingstone’s 
name will be well known by all who take an interest in African 
discovery, as that of a scientific and most enterprising .traveller, and 
as one of the first Englishmen who visited the Lake Ngami. 
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protest of two other missionaries^ Messrs. Inglis and Edwards, 
wdio were for protesting expelled tlic Trans- Vaal territory ; and 
also by the official report by Messrs. Frere and Surtees, the 
Slave-Trade Commissioners at Cape Town, who in their memorial 
to Lord Clarendon, say, ‘ Your Lordship will perceive that the 
^ capture of children docs not appear to have been denied by the 
^ Boers, but was rather justified as productive ol benefit to them,^ 

* and that they were stated to have been inboeked or appren- 
‘ ticed, the females till twenty, the males till twenty-five years 
‘ of age.’* Nevertheless, upon the chief Scchclc appealing to 
Sir G. Cathcart for redress, he does not even ask tlie new re- 
public for explanation, hut simply inlbrins the chief of the im- 
probability of the British Government ‘ sanctioning interference 
' in any quarrels betweeh the Trans-Vaal emigrants and the 
‘ aboriginal nations north of the Vaal Rivcr.’f At Icafiit, how- 
ever, it might be expected that the British Government should 
not sanction quarrels, and yet we find Mr. Green, tlic British 
Resident in the Sovereignty, replying to a letter from Pretorius 
informing them of the attack on Sechcle, by a letter which 
ends with ^ reciprocating good wishes in desiring every ^succes8 
‘ to the Trans-Vaal country,’ and says that, as he fears, the 
‘ attack on the tribe of the chief Sccliele may so enrage t)ie 

* natives ii^ the interior against the whites as to endanger the 
^ lives of the colonial traders at present at the lake and its 
^ vicinity, he begs therefore he (Pretorius) will have the good- 
^ ness to Issue instructions to any commando he may have in 
‘ that neighbourhood to aflord them protection as far as practi- 

* cable.’ J 

^Vith these Despatches before us, wc cannot but fear that 
there is some ground for Pretorius’s statement, as reported by 
Mr, Inglis, that when he met with the Commissioners ^ they 
^ said it was all right to take the Kafir children and make them 
^ U3eful,’§ and for Dr. Livingstone’s statement in his memorial 

* that the Trans-Vaal Boers universally declare, that when they 

* asked what was to be done with missionaries, Mr. Commissioner 
^ Owen replied, You may do as you like with thern.”’l| Nor 
is this instance which we have given a solitary one ; wc find 
but too much proof, both in the Despatches and in the reports 
from missionaries and travellers, that there is not a tribe in the 
neighbourhood of these fanatical republicans which docs not 
fear, and with reason, for their own lives, and for the liberty of 


* Pari. Papers, Orange Kiv. Ter. 1853, p. 120. 
t Ibid. p. 112. X Ibid. p. 75. ^ 

§ Ibid. p. 122. 11 Ibid. p. 126. 
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their wives and their children; and we cannot wonder that the 
missionaries have protested against the withdrawal of British 
rule from the Sovereignty, in the belief that its probable result 
and that already contemplated by Sir George Cathcart, viz., 
the annexation to the Trans-Vaal State of the Orange River 
territory*, would be the signal of their own expulsion and of an 
exterminating war in place of present efforts to civilise and 
Christianisc.f 

(3.) Whatever the grounds of this protest, ithas turned out of 
no avail. The abdication of the ‘ Sovereignty’ is now a fait accom- 
pUy and unless or until the Colony and the ^Territory’ express 
through their respective representatives a desire to reunite, it 
Is useless to discuss the disadvantages of disunion. The sole 
question now is, how can our Government withdraw its rule in 
such a= mahner as to give its old subjects, whether Whites or 
Blacks, Boers or Bassutos, every chance of amalgamation into a 
peaceable community ? We confess that a perusal of the Blue 
Book just presented to Parliament, induces us to fear that the 
arrangements now making with the new State arc little calcu- 
lated to produce such a result. 

Sir George Clerk in his Despatches describes two parties in 
the Territory, a minority* consisting chiefly, as he says, of Eng- 
lisli land speculators, desirous to remain Britisli subjects, and a 
majority, mostly Dutch, anxious for annexation to the Trans- 
Vaal Republic. For one condition, however, both parties stipu- 
late, viz. that the British 'Government, in withdrawing its rule, 
shall cancel all treaties with the natives.J This condition is 
doubtless borrowed from that clause in the Trans-Vaal treaty to 

* The Boers at their late Volks-raad have shown their intentions 
and aspirations by changing the name of their State from ‘ Trans- 
‘ Vaal Republic * to ‘Soutli African Republic,’ at the same time show- 
ing what manner of republic it will be by passing a law ‘ excluding 
‘ from tlicir community persons of all religious denominations, except 
‘ the Dutch Reformed Church/ See ‘ Cape Commercial Advertiser,’ 
January 21. 1854. 

t What this Territory or any other South African District may 
expect to lose by substituting for the influence of the missionaries the 
supremacy of the Boers, can be estimated by the following statement 
by Colonel Maclean, successor to Colonel Mackinnon as chief com- 
missioner of Britisli Kaffraria, who annexes to liis summary of 
Mission Reports for Kaffraria for 1853 the remark, * that the wholo 
‘ of the Mission population (numbering 2523), with the solitary 
‘ exception of one Kafir, remained faithful throughout the war, and 
‘ in many Instances realised considerable property by their industry, ' 
‘ and their conduct has given universal satisfaction/ 

X Pari. Pap. Orange Riv. Ter. 1854, pp. 45. and 62. * 
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which we have objected ; and considering the consequences wlilch 
liave already followed from this clause, we cannot but express 
our surprise that Sir George Clerk appears to accede to its 
adoption ; still more do we wonder and regret that, spite of the 
information which he must have received from the Despatches 
above quoted, the Duke of Newcastle should instruct Sir G, 
Clerk tliat ‘ the articles agreed on by the Trans- Vjial Boers 
^ appear to furnish a ready precedent for a Convention,’ upon 
which can be arranged ‘ the basis of separation.’ * * * § By another 
of these articles, which also ap])ears considered w'orthy of imita- 
tion, it was agreed that while the Colonists should be allowed to 
supply ammunition to the Emigrants, all trade in firearms, &c. 
should be prohibited with the natives. f 

Now, whaUwill be the probable, nay almost the certain result 
of these arrangements ? Between the Boers, reinforced as they 
will be by the Emigrants, who arc as reckless as they arc brave, 
and the natives suspicious of fresh aggression in the remembrance 
of past, and conscious of the temptation i)resented by their fertile 
pasturesj, conflicts arc sure to arise. Sir George Cathcart fore- 
tells ‘border warfare between the Basutos and the Zoolahs on 
‘ the one part, and the Boers on the other, if the latter will covet 
‘ their neighbours’ goods;’ and therefore he advises the Colonial 
Government to stand by and look on, stating that ‘both parties 
‘ are much less likely to quarrel when left to themselves.’ § We 
doubt whether under any circumstances this non-intervention 
policy would be practicable, but certainly neither Governor nor 
Commissioner appear to be endeavouring to practise it. We do 
do not leave the disputants to themselves, when, in order to 
make treaties with the one side, we cancel treaties with the 
other ; when we provide how tlic one party shall get arms, and 
the other shall be hindered from getting them ; when, for ex- 
ample, Sir G. Cathcart refuses to continue a treaty with Water- 
bocr’s pcoidc — ‘ Hottentot refugees,’ — who, he says, ‘ have ever 
‘ been faithful to their alliance,’ because ‘the stipulations in it in 
‘ respect to the supply of arms, gunpo\Ydcr, &c., would be in- 
‘ compatible with the convention entered into with the Trans- 


* Pari. Pap. Orange Piv. Ter. 1854, p. 88. 

t Ibid. 1853, p. 37. 

J The district yet- occupied by Moshesh and his Basutos, much 
diminished as it has been by the encroachments of the settlers, is 
acknowledged by both Sir G. Clerk and Sir G. Cathcart to be still 
the most fertile, and, therefore, the most desirable in the ‘Territory.’ 
Pari. Pap. Orange Riv. Ter. 1854, pp. 27 and 38. 

§ Ibid. p. 7. 
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« Vaal Emigrants.’* Whatever the prohibitions of the Colonial 
Government, the natives will get amis as they have done before 
from the Colonists or other Europeans ;■ the ‘border warfare’ 
Sir G. Cathcart foresees, "will break out, but it will not be 
restricted to thb borders of the ^ Territory ; ’ not only will 
Panda and his Zoolahs join. the Basutos and the Bastaards, but 
within Natal the 100,000 blacks will take one side, the 5000 
whites the other. Possibly the Colonial Government may for 
a time postpone its participation in the war, by allowing the 
annexation of Natal to the ISoiith African Republic ; but, first 
or last, the Colony will certainly be involved. Even if the 
Dutch Colonists can be withheld from helping their kinsmen, 
this war of races cannot rage around the Kafirs, subject or 
independent, without their gladly seizing the opportunity to 
rise. Kreili and Saiidilli, to say nothing of the Hottentots, will 
take care to make our neutrality impossible; and if we are 
cowardly or selfish enough to buy friendship with former foes or 
subjects, by thus handing over old allies to their mercy ; if we 
thus shrink from our duty, which is to keep the peace in South 
Africa, our punishment will be the alternative of waging a 
bloody and expensive war in order to restore peace, or of flying 
from South Africa altogether. Surely, then, it is no less our 
interest than our duty to make it known to all our South 
African neighbours, be they former subjects, or rebels, or allies, 
that whatever their race, or colour, or history, the Colonial 
Government will give them equally its aid and its friendship, so 
long as they refrain from ag;fr(*ssion upon one another, and no 
longer. 

We have now attempted to glance at the chief features of 
this complicated subject, and those of our readers who have had 
patience to accompany us thus fixr will not, we think, dispute 
our conclusion, that neither Colonial Secretary, nor Colonial 
Authorities, nor British Parliament, can hope to prevent Kafir 
wars in future, except, first, by looking the facts of our rela- 
tions with the natives fairly in the face; and secondly, by 
determining to deal with these facts in a spirit as fair to the 
natives as to ourselves. At this distance from the scene of 
action, and with the ignorance which such distance must 
involve, it is not for Parliament to dec* le, much less for us to 
suggest, solutions of questions of detail. But there arc in the 
records of the past two.or three lessons so clearly written, that 

*'Parl. Pap. Orange Riv. Ter. 185^, p. 2. By late accounts wo 
learn that our long existing treaty with the Griquas, another tribe of 
mixed breed, who have often done us. good service in our wars, is 
also annulled. ^ 
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it would be hard for any impartial observer not to apply them 
to the present and the future. From the earlier of these 
records we learn, that the ill-gotten gains of individual colonists 
have cost the Empire ten times their value to T)reserve ; and that 
the bitter feelings which acts of former injustice have sown, 
will yet take years of just government to root out. Let then 
the penalty which the Cape has had to pay for its former 
permission of injustice, be a warning to Natal. In like manner 
it has been proved, that whatever we have taken from these 
Kafirs in land, we have been obliged to give back in soldiers, 
and that of the two the soldiers cost most. A generous pro- 
vision for the conquered Gaikjis, an allotment of land large 
and fertile enough for them to live on, will therefore turn out 
the best economy. Again, if we have succeeded in making our 
readers share our conviction, that of late years the treatment 
of the Kafir Chiefs has been , such as at least to give them a 
pretext for war, if not to provoke them to it, surely it needs no 
argument to show that neither the interests of the Empire, nor 
the dignity of the Crown, can be consulted by a policy which 
provides such pretexts; and that by no bribe of a Constitution 
will the Home Government, so long as it continues this policy, 
be able to induce the Colony to bear the sole burden of its 
consequences. Lastly, if the Government persists in the policy 
of patching up a peace with successful rebels, or purchasing 
the forgiveness of forsaken subjects, by conniving at their 
attacks upon their unoffending neighbours, it will do well to 
remember how inflammable have been proved to be the passions 
of these Africans, whether Christian Dutch, or Heathen Kafir ; 
and how all history has proved yet more plainly, that no nation 
can get rid of responsibilities, or shirk duties, by simply 
refusing to fulfil them, or escape sharing in the penalty of 
crimes the commission of which it sanctions. 


Aet. V. — An Essay on the Relations between Labour and 
Capital. By C. Morrison. London: 1854. 

® incline to think that Mr. Morrison has done considerable 
^ injustice to his work both by the title he has bestowed 
upon it, and by the time which he has chosen for bringing it out. 
It is really a practical and most interesting treatise on the great 
sociab and political problem’ of the age; and he has given it a 
name calculated to repel all readers save those who have been 
inured to the driest, dustiest, most trodden pathways of Eco- 
nomic Science. He has also sent it forth into the world at a mo- 
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menfc when three years of unexampled prosperity have somewhat 
dulled the edge of our sensibility to questions connected with 
the condition of the labouring class, and when the tumult of 
war, and the interest of a struggle for civilisation and for justice 
will scarcely allow any other voice to be heard or any other in- 
terest to be felt. . A few years ago, when distress among our 
working population was, if not general, at least chronic and 
severe, when the public mind was at once wounded by startling 
disclosures of misery, and distracted by still more startling pro- 
jects for relieving it, the book before us would have excited 
immediate and extensive attention. A few years hence, pro- 
bably, when the stirring excitement and the noble enterprise of 
war shall have again given place to the more beneficent pursuits 
of peace, and wlien, possibly, a check to our prosperous career, 
arising out of war, shall have again awakened our vigilance to 
those symptoms of social disorder which w'c arc apt to neglect 
in ordinary times, the book may take the rank it appears to us 
to deserve. At present, we fear, it is likely to be read chiefly 
by those to whom the subject of which it treats Is a favourite 
specialif.e : our good word, however, must not be wanting to give 
it currency, and to speed it on its way. 

In truth, the great problem it proposes to discuss and elucidate 
is one of more permanent and mighty interest than any other, 
however much transient convidsions may throw it into the back 
ground, or transient intervals of repose and comfort may lull us 
into a belief that it is solved or shelved. It is not long since 
public attention was thoroupldy aroused to all that was deplor- 
able, indefensible, and dangerous in the condition of the mass of 
the population : we were daily made aware that, as a fact, the 
supply of labour was usually in excess of the demand, and that 
much local and occasional suffering was tlie consequence ; but 
it was not till the Irish famine, and the similar visitation in the 
Western Highlands, the severe distresses in the manufacturing 
districts of England in 1847 and 1848, and the painful and un- 
deniable, even though over-coloured, revelations of the state of 
many thousand artisans of various trades in the Metropolis, had 
alarmed us into inquiry and reflection, that the public mind 
began to comprehend cither the magnitude and imminence of 
the evil it had to investigate, or the difficulty and complication 
of the problem it was called upon to solve. Then came a perfect 
inundation of suggestions, treatises, and projects: empiric jdii- 
lantlpropists insisted on their anodynes and salves; energetic 
workmen started co-operative schemes ; benevolent Socialists, 
Pagan and Christian, propounded their theories, and hard-headed 
economists demonstrated their futility ; — but little was done to- 
wards a systematic study or exposition of the question. Men of 
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political science treated it only incidentally ; men of active bene- 
volence treated it unscientificdly, and therefore unsoundly ; and 
the chapters devoted to its discussion by Air. McCulloch, Jlr. 
Mill, and Mr. Greg, rather opened the subject than exhausted 
it ; and though full of correct principles and useful suggestions, 
left a wide field for any one who felt disposed and competent to 
undertake the matter as a whole. This vacant niche in our 
literature Mr. Morrison has modcsily and ably attempted to fill. 
Trained to the severe reasonings of Economic Science, firm in 
his allegiance to its great principles, and full of faith in their 
beneficent power and their universal applicability, he sets out 
from this starting point to discuss the condition of the labouring 
classes, and their relation to their employers ; the mode in which 
this condition can be permanently elevated, and this relation 
rendered sound and satisfactory ; and, as a cognate problem, the 
method, ^ by which the growing political iin|)ortance and pro- 
‘ bably eventual, thougli, it is to be hoped, still distant political 
‘ ascendancy of the working majority of the nation, may bo ren- 
‘ dered consistent with the stability of our national institutions, 

^ the security of property, and the predominance of high and 
^ refined intellects in the government.’ 

Both problems we believe to be capable of solution. Wc 
believe also that in all our recent history no times have occurred 
so favourable as the present for a practical advance towards their 
solution. The late vehement contest in the North of England 
between labour and capital for the command over their joint 
exertions, and for a re-distribution of their joint earnings, has 
clearly shown iliat the operatives, at least — improved and intel- 
ligent as they are — do not yet understand the conditions of tlic 
question between them and their employers, and that, while 
much of their old violence has disappeared, many of their old 
fallacies still keep their ground. It is obvious that we can have 
no security against a recurrence of such profitless and wasteful 
strifes till the causes which regulate the well-being of the several 
classes of the community shall be thoroughly comprehended 
by each, and till all shall bow, as to the unchangeable ordi- 
nances of nature, before those eternal laws of economic science 
against Avhicli all rebellion is childish, futile, and suicidal. It is 
plain, too — and the circumstances of the Preston strike must 
have forced it upon the observation of the most careless — that 
such internecine struggles in a free country like ours become 
every year more dangerous in proportion as the working classes 
become more wealthy, more instructed, better organised, and in 
consequence more powerful; and that if the time shall ever 
come when, as the electoral franchise becomes more widely 
diffused among those classes, the same command of funds. 
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the same stubborn resolution, the same skilful organisation, 
the sanift mighty agencies for persuasion and intimidation, 
which we have seen turned against their masters and di- 
rected to the - extortion of pecuniary advantages, should be 
turned against the authorities of the State, and directed to the 
extortion of political demands, the very foundations of our now 
firm and well-ordered social fabric may be shaken. Wc have 
seen a body of many thousand workmen carrying on a contest 
with the industrious capitalists who had employed them — main- 
taining the struggle for a period of thirty-six weeks, and with a 
spirit of unyielding obstinacy, which for a while made it very 
doubtful whether they would not eventually succeed, though 
supported only by their own small savings and the contribut'ons 
of their fellow-w’orkmen in other districts — levying on other 
sections of the labouring community a revenue, partly volun- 
tary partly forced, amounting to 3000/. a week — preserving 
decent order and scrupulous peace (a considerable degree of sub- 
terranean compulsion excepted) among crowds \vhosc privations 
must have often been most severe — enduring these privations 
with admirable constancy and patience — persisting in their 
course, in defiance of the reprobation of almost the entire press 
of the country, and the still heavier oj)position of a price of pro- 
visions high almost beyond example — ^and only not succeeding 
because success was economically impossible, because their time 
was singularly ill-chosen, because their demands were utterly 
irrational, because their case was hopelessly bad; — and because 
they hud made it to their ciuployers a struggle not merely for 
wages, but for mastery, for safety, for dignity, for future peace.* 


* AVe have received a statement of the pecuniary mischief of the 
Preston fjtrike, which we annex: — 

£ 


Estimated trading lo'^s to the employers - - 50,000 

Loss by depreciation, interest, &c. - - 67,000 

Unavoidable expenses in wages, fuel, &c., during 

the strike ----- 28,000 

TjOss in working machinery with too few or in- 
ferior hands - - - - - 20,000 


165,000 


Loss of ^vages to operatives - ' - - 250,000 

Loss to contributors to the Strike Fund - 97, OCX) 

Estimated loss of profits to shopkeepers and pub- 
licans ----- 11,250 

Estimated loss to Ancillary employments - - 10,000 


533,250 
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If trade had been -brisker, if provisions had been lower, if their 
demands had been les? obviously unfair, if their projects of dic- 
tation had been less insolently and incautiously asserted, it is by 
no means impossible that they might have succeeded in over- 
powering the Preston manufacturers first, ajid then in subduing 
all others in turti, as was their avowed design. And if the tda- 
jority of them had possessed the suffrage, if their union had 
extended over the whole country, if their contributions had been 
levied on all branches of industry instead of on a few, and dur- 
ing a period of universal employment instead of one of partial 
stoppage, and if this organisation and these funds had been de- 
voted to the attainment of some political privih'ge, or the triumph 
of some pet crotchet or favourite dogma — all which possibilities 
are on the carpet — it is hard to say how they could have been 
baffled, or whether, indeed, they could have been withstood 
at all. 

Moreover, if the struggle between labourers and capitalists 
for the lion’s share of profit and of power should, ever in this 
country, assume a chronic, general, and systematic form, it will, 
as Mr, Morrison has well jiointcd out, be conducted on a scale 
and be attended with consequences of which no other country can 
furnish an example. Our middle class, it is true, is numerous, 
our upper class is strong, and tiie union between them in all , 
important crises is cordial and instinctive ; socialist theories find 
small currency among us ; the feelings of the masses are, on 
Jhc whole and usually, generous and sound ; and the idea pf 
employing the agency of the State to better the condition of * 
particular classes by , a redistribution of wealth or a regulation 
of intcrcommiinal relations, has not yet become as familiar to 
us as to our neighbours. 

‘ But though the prospect of political danger from this cause is 
happily distant in this kingdom, it sliould not be overlooked that 
there are circumstances in our condition which would make the 
difficulty even more unmanageable here tliaii in France, if it should 
hereafter overtake us. In France the number of proprietors of land 
is so immense, that if we add to them the members of their families, 
the classes possessed of persbnal property, those living by intellectual 
labour^ and the ituinense army of persons in the employment of the 
state, the class of manual labourers living on wages received from 
capitalists is seen to be only a minority, and not even a large minority ' 
of the nation. And as the collection of large masses o^ this last 
class into great centres of manufacturing industry is carried to a much 
smaller extent in France than in England, and it is only when so col- 
lected that they have hitherto been able to combine for great political 
objects, the cliss of working men, who instilled , and supported the 
revolutionary government in • 1848, was only a small part of this 
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minority. The 11, 000, 000 of landed proprietors [o, 500, 000 only of pro- 
prietors] were an insuperable bar to any legislation against property ; 
and the iininonae preponderance of the rural population over the few 
huntlred thousands of revolutionary proletaires of Paris and Lyons 
limited the ascendancy of the latter to the tirpcwrequired by the former 
to comprehend their position, to find leaders and a definite course of 
action, and to apply to this the right of universal suflrage which the 
revolution had given them. 

‘ But in England and Scotland the classes living by wages form 
the majority oif the population. J^ol> only is the division of the na- 
tion into a minority of possessors of property, and a majority of 
working men having litllc or no property, more complete than in 
France or most continental countries, but both the wealth and the 
labour are collected into masses in a greater degree than elsewhere. 
Hence, if the improvement of the relations between capital and 
labour by the authority or with the favour of Government, should 
ever become a practical political question, it will assume dimensions 
Unknown in most other countries. It will be a direct appeal to the 
interests and passions of the majority of the whole nation against a 
minority ; and there will be no third party capable of holding the 
balance between them.’ (Pp. 7, 8.) 

It is obvious that the most efFeetual, if not the only guarantee 
against the prospective danger hero pointed out, as against the 
minor evils which constantly arise from the mitigated form 
which alone the strife between the two great elements of pro- 
duction has as yet assumed in this country, must be sought by 
instilling into the operative claescs not only a theoretical con- 
viction, but a living faith, that the laws which govern the 
distribution both of power and wealth between them and their 
employers are as fixed and i 'ihending as the laivs of nature — 
like them, plain , and discoverable — like them, proving their 
existence and supremacy by rewards to those who study and 
obey, and penalties to those who violate or neglect them — like 
them, inexorably deaf to passion or'^ complaint — like them, 
mightier than ^parliamentary authority ~ like them, more en- 
during than human theories. Much has already been done 
towards inaugurating this conviction ; many false doctrines have 
been shakpu froin their ht!)ld ; irtany dark places, wherein ma- 
lignity nestled ivith delusion, have bicen irradiated by the light 
of reason, and, on the whole, wc are not sure that. sound prin- 
ciples and clear comprehension' of poliiical economy are not 
making more way among the intelligent operatives of our great 
centres ot industry — strong as are the barriers of misconceived 
personal interest which' they have to surnnount or batter down — 
than among the spcciil«tiv4^ philanthropists of the' higher and 
more cultivated »clasifes, Still, the fiitt I)earii^J<#f these prin- 
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ciples is not perceived, nor their application to the questions 
and conflicts of the day unreservedly admitted, nor the strict 
and cogent sequence with which unwelcome deductions flow 
from them recognised and established. Unhappily also, clear 
exposition and irrefragable proqf of these p(‘ints are not the 
only things wanted ; if they were, Mr. Morrison's book would 
do the business and set the matter Anally at rest. 7he real, 
and at present nearly insurinountabk, difficulty is to bring such 
ex})o&itions home to the people who most need them ; to make 
them read what wc write or listen to what we say ; to per* 
auadc them to turn from the turbid draught and the worthless « 
garbage proffered them by their own scribblers and dcclaimcrs, 
to the wholesome food and crystal sti*eam which ‘arc pressed, 
upon them by their real friends; but, alas! too uniformly, 
pressed in vain. 

There is and has long been a deep-rooted and wide-spread 
dissatisfaction among the operative classes with the actual state 
of the relation between themselves and their employers — some- 
times with the relation itself — more commonly with one feature 
of that relation ; viz. the portion assigned to themselves in the 
division of the profits of production. They believe that, in the 
distribution of that wealth which their labour and the capital of 
their masters combine to create, they receive an unfair and in- 
sufficient oharc. Tlie opinion is natural, bcar^ aprimti facie ap^ 
pcarancc of probability, and has been sedulously inculcated at 
various times by three distinct sets of inisleaders — their own 
chiefs, who either share in their delusions, or seek to make 
pecuniary profit by fostering •them; public men, whc do not 
scruple to make ^ j)olitlcal capital ’ out of popular discontents ; and 
bcnc\olent meu, with hearts full of tender sympathy for social ' 
suffering, and heads full of wild schemes for its extinction. The 
conviction on the part of the working class is, therefore, not at 
all to be Avondcred at ; nor in itself is it to be regretted, since it 
is the first step towards the amelioration of evils and defects 
which unquestionably call for and will admit of amelioration : it 
is only when erroneous theories of the eauso of tliese evils begin 
to be Ibnncd, and unwise plans for their removal to be ^mooted, 
that delusion and danger creep in. Those, therefore, are at 
once the most serviceable abettors of social order, and tlie best 
friends of the labouring poor, who, agreeing that the relation 
between them and their employers admits of improvement, and 
that their share of profit admits of augmentation, point out tjp 
them at the same time the futile and suicidal character of all 
their own pet sohemes for effecting those dejired objects, and by 
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whipping them off all false scents, drive them at last upon the 
true one; 

The English manufacturing operative — shrewd and observant, 
but with an intelligence naturally quick rather than trained or 
cultured by regular instruction, by no means accustomed to con- 
sider that ^ whatever is, is right,’ nor to regard his master as a 
being of higher nature or of claims su[)erjor to his own — sees 
the few broad facts that lie upon the surface and are forced 
upon his attention every hour ; —he sees that he lives in an un- 
satisfactory, cramped, often Ill-drained and ill-ventilated cottage 
or cellar; that he fares liardly, has few holidays, rare luxuries, 
and scarcely any recreation; that his children run about in 
the dirt, or that he is pinched to pay for their schooling : that 
when times of depressed trade come, he is either put upon short 
time, or thrown out of work altogether, and reduced with his 
family to short commons, or to absolute distress, or to parish 
aid ; — and all this, though he works twelve hours a day, and is 
willing to do so, and has done so ever since he can remember. 
He sees again, on the other hand, that his employer — who per- 
haps only works six hours a day and whose work to all appear- 
ance consists in watching others work, on in writing letters, or 
in drawing plans, or in buying cotton and selling goods, (and 
that often by deputy,) — lives in a grand house beautifully fur- 
nished and advantageously situated; fares sumptuously every 
day ; takes pleasure trips whenever he pleases ; sometimes goes 
to the sea-side, sometimes to the continent; has ample leisure 
for the cultivation of his mind ; and when bad times come bears 
them without any apparen privation, lives as before, or at most 
lays down a carriage, or postpones a journey. lie knows too 
that his master and himself, whose fates seem so diflferent, arc 
yet joint labourers in the production of an article out of the net 
proceeds of the sale of whicli both are maintained, — he in 
penury, his master in opulence ; and he naturally jumps to the 
conclusion that there must be something awry (and here he is 
quite right), and something (and here he is quite wrong) 

in a mode and principle of distribution which assigns such un- 
equal portions in the thing produced to the tw’O collaborating 
producers, in the relation which admits such inequality, and in 
the social and political arrangements which sanction and enforce 
that relation, yometimes he wishes to abolish the relation of 
capitalist and workman altogether, and becomes a theorist, a 
communist, a ^ co-operator : ’ more comuionly^ he "desires only 
a different distribution o|‘ profits, somfe regulation which shall 
secure to him that larger share which he imagines he deserves, 
and then he becomes a trades’ unionist, or a clamourer for go- 
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vernment interference either with the hours of labour or with 
the remuneration of labour. And it is at this point that his 
most serious mistake, and the peril to social peace arising from 
it, commence : — that change in the position of matters which 
be feels, and we admit, to be desirable, he v mUl seek by ar- 
tificial instead of by natural moans, and at the c'^pen«?c of others 
instead of by his own industry and \irtiie — by meddling with 
effects in place of rectifying causes — by quarrelling with, carving 
and paring the matured but bitter and unsound fruit, instead of 
remounting to the source of what Is wrong, and setting it right 
there. 

Mr. Morrison deals admirably with this part of the subject. 
He expounds with a clearness and conciseness which wc have 
never seen surpassed the great indisputable truth which lies at 
the bottom of this whole question — viz. that the rate of wages 
must always — in spite of interfering Governments or recalcitrant 
people — depend on the proportion between the fund available 
for the employment and remuneration of Libour and the number 
of claimants on that fund; that in one form or another it must 
be divided among all, since — in a country like ours, where the 
law does not allow men to starve— if, in order to aftbrd higher 
payment to the employed, some are left without eiiii)loyment, 
the^^e last must be supported In idleness and supported out of the 
same filnd. From this elemental truth follows the practical and 
irrefragable conclusion — the conclu'^ion with which operatives, 
and all who would mend their condition have to deal, within 
wliose adamantine limits all their eflorts must be confinc'd, in 
submission and conformity to which all tlicir schemes must bp 
formed — viz. that only two ways exi-^t of augmenting the 
labourers’ remuneration, and that no genius can discover and no 
power can invent any third way : — ^ either the fund which 
provides that remuneration must lie increabcd, or the number of 
claimants upon it must be reduced ; — or, to 'state the gisc more 
accurately if IcbS broadly, that the fund must be increased taster 
than the claimants, by stimulating the increase of the one, or 
repressing and controlling the increase of the other. 

JNow, the annual increase of this fund obviously is to be mea- 
sured by, and indeed consists of, the annual savings or accumu- 
lated wealth of the country — the yearly surplus of production 
over expenditure. The chapter in which this point is treated 
is one of the most valuable in Mr. Morrison’s book, and com- 
])elb attention to a branch of the subject which has not yet ob- 
tained adequate consideration. Since, in a laud like ours, of 
unbounded energy and numberless outlets, capital never lies 
long or absolutely idle, whatever increases the annual savings 
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of the nation increases the fund by which labour is employed 
and remunerated, and • consequently the amount received by 
every individual labourer ; and it admits of indisputable proof 
that the existing relation between labour and capital, if not the 
precise distribution of created wealth actually existing, has a 
greater tendency to Increase these annual savings than any other 
arrangement w’^hich could be devised or conceived — human nature 
and English nature remaining what they are ; and that all the 
various schemes propounded by the working classes and their 
friends for bettering their condition would tend to diminish 
these annual savings, and consequently to reduce the remunera- 
tion, of labour by lessening the fund available for its employ- 
ment. 

The net annual addition to the capital of the community by 
savings out of income is estimated by the best authorities at not 
less tlian 50,000,000/., — an enormous sum, which goes to aug- 
ment the earnings of w’orking men as an aggregate class, which 
would greatly augment their individual earnings w'cre their 
numbers not permitted to increase so rapidly, and which docs 
actually augment these earnings in no inconsiderable degree. 
J/ow by whom is this saving cflFectcd? out of the incomes of 
what class ? Clearly out of the incomes of the middle class — 
the industrious tradesman, the enterprising merchant, the manu- 
facturing capitalist — the great employers of labour, in short, 
against whom especially the clamour and envy of the operative 
arc directed. The upper classes, the nobles, the landed gentry, 
we know are rarely economisers or accumulators ; their system, 
as a rule, is to spend thei.* whole income; few Jimong them 
leave their families richer than they found them — many ])Oorcr; 
often their land ])asscs by sale into the hands of thriving indivi- 
duals of the middle class. The labouring class, those who work 
for wages, arc, with honourable exceptions, by no means given 
to saving — that is, to accumulation. They subscribe indeed 
largely to friendly societies, sick clubs, and the like ; but these 
subscriptions are only meritorious insurances against a rainy 
day, a provision against slack work, a mode of equalising the 
earnings of a life. It is rjirc indeed for workmen to leave pro- 
perty behind them ; it is considered enough if they support their 
families decently while they live, without providing for them 
after death. As a rulci' they, like their superiors at the other 
extremity of the social scale, spend their entire income within 
the year. Tiic Savings’ Banks offer no contradiction to this 
statement; for in the first place, the increase of deposits does 
not exceed a million a year, and in the second place not above 
half this sum belongs to individuals properly describablc as be- 
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longing to the working classes. That these classes do not save, 
and would not save were a different division of profits between 
them and their employers greatly to increase their earnings, is 
painfully obvious from many facts most ably brought to bear 
by Mr. Morrison in his fourth chapter. Perioiis of prosperity, 
of brisk trade, general employment, and high wages, are invari- 
ably marked by a signal increase in the consumption of imported 
and cxciscable articles — an increase which takes place .almost 
wholly among the labouring poor. This feature of good times 
is so constant and certain that it is counted upon by the Chan- 
cellor of tlie Exchequer with at least as much confidence as the 
proceeds of the income-tax ; and it is one which never dccetycs 
liim. The two years ending with the summor of 1853, were 
marked by unexampled earnings on the part of the operative 
classes — work was never so universal or so well i)aid ; and ac- 
cordingly we do not find that the accumulated property of those 
classes has increased, but we do find tliat the consumption of 
bread, beer, spirits, tobacco, tea, coffee, and sugar, has been be- 
yond jtll precedent. Again, wages were so high that colliers 
found they could earn as much in four days’ as formerly in six ; 
the result was, not that they laid by two days’ earnings, but that 
they took two days’ holiday ; and the supply of coal accordingly 
fell off, though the demand for it increased. 

‘ The very limited possession of reserved funds among the manu- 
facturing operatives, which the recent strikes have brought to light, 
are unfavourable to the idea that the liabit of saving has been carried 
to any great extent. The chance of success of these strikes de- 
pended upon the ability of the operatives to maintain themselves 
without wages for a considerable time. If they possessed this power, 
tiio injury to their employers from a prolonged inaction would pro- 
bably compel them for a time to compliance with the demands of tlie 
men, whatever might be the ultimate effect on the condition of the 
latter, and on the prosperity of the trade, of such an interference 
with the natural laws by which wages arc regulated. But the opera- 
tives appear to have been dependent from the first weeks of the 
strike upon subscriptions for their support from the operatives of 
their own and other trades. 

‘ Another indication that, the practice of saving is carried to a 
very limited extent among the working classes, may bo found in 
the fact, that the plan of co-operative associations for carrying 
on manufactures and trades, in which the working men may be ihcir 
own masters and retain for themselves all tlie profits of business, has 
not been resorted to on a great scale. There may be great reason 
for doubting whether the operatives would benefit themselves by 
thus dispensing with the capitalist-employer — whether his profit is 
more tlian . an equivalent for the immunity from risk of loss and the 
use of his commercial skill, which they obtain from their connection 
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with him. Unt it is certain that very great numbers of the working 
classes, especially tliose who join in strikes and sympathise with 
declamations against the employers, do not feel any doubt upon the 
subject. Indepi3ndcntly of the expectation of increased income, the 
substitution of the democratic for the autocratic principle of manage- 
ment, the idea of being entirely their own masters, must be very 
attractive to them. The principle of co-operation has now been re- 
commended and practised in particular cases for so long a time, that 
the leaders of tliis portion of the working classes, and all the active- 
minded individuals among them, must be familiar with the principle 
and its application. Yet, although there are many co-operative 
establishments in this country, they have not multiplied to an extent 
corresponding in any degree to the attractiveness of the principle 
to men who suppose that the employer retains for himself an exorbi- 
tant share in the proceeds of their labour. The explanation must be, 
that the practice of saving is not sufficiently common among them to 
furnish the funds required even for a first trial of co-operation.’ (1\ 42.) 

Another confirmation of the same fact — the preponderance 
among the Working classes of the disposition to spend over the 
disposition to' accuniulatc — is to be found in the vast annual 
consumption by those classes of needless and noxious luxuries. 
It was shown by the late G. R. Porter, of the Board of Trade 
(a most competent authority), that the amount they spend in 
spirits, malt liquors, and tobacco, is upwards of 50,000,000/. a 
year. That is to .vay, they waste annually as large a sum as 
their employers annually save. 

* Facts like these’ (as Mr. Morrison well observes) ‘do no^merely 
prove that, in the case of a large proportion of the working classes 
of Great Britain, a reduction their benefit of the present rates of 
profit of their employers would be the diversion of funds from a 
class who save a very considerable portion of them to men who 
would not save at all. They also show that the increase of the in- 
come of the working men would be, as regarded a very large number 
of them, a positive evil, unless preceded by improvement in their 
tastes and habits ; for when the disposition to spend all that can be 
spared from a man’s earnings in drink exists, the larger the surplus 
available for this object, the greater will be the mischief. This is no 
argument against tlie desire that working men should be put 
in a positioji to increase their incomes to the utmost possible extent, 
provided the increase among them of habits of self-restraint, industry, 
and mental cultivation, is an essential part of the process by which 
this result is to be produced. But it tends to show that the indiscri- 
minate augmentation of their incomes, brought about by any process 
of abstraction from the profits of their employers^ and not by their 
own improved self- management, would be far from an uxunixed good, 
even in its direct and 'immediate effects.^ 

Fifty millions a year saved out of their earnings by Indus- 
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trious capitalists to increase the fund for the employment of 
labour ; and fifty millions a year spent out of their earnings by 
the working classes in smoking and drinking ! These are two 
related facts which merit a few moments’ pause to consider their 
significance and bearing. If the operatives . ved like their 
employers, the annual addition to the fund out of which labour 
is remunerated would be at once doubled: if the employers 
spent like their operatives, there would be no addition to that 
fund at all. This rapprochement should flash upon the working 
class, as with a blaze of sunlight, both the reason why the po- 
sition of their masters seems so much more luxurious and envi- 
able than their own, and the mode by which they may obtain 
that amendment of their condition for which they speculate and 
scheme and sacrifice so much. Their employers grow. rich 
while they keep poor, live plentifully while they" live scantily, 
float easily through the hard times which press so heavily on 
them, not because the share of profit enjoyed by the former is 
unreasonably great, or indeed at all larger than their own, but 
because a portion of it is saved instead of all of it being spent— 
because the former lay by for future use what the latter spend 
in present gratification. If any operative doubt this explanation, 
let him remember that all capital is only accumulated profit — 
saved earnbu/Sy that is — either by the actual possessor or his pre- 
decessors ; that many capitalist-employers were in the present 
or the last generation frugal and hoarding workmen, and that he 
might himself become a capitalist if he would. Let him consider 
what would be the position of his master in bad times or during 
strikes, if he, like his workmen, had always spent his entire 
income; and what would be his own position in such conjunc- 
tures,, if he, like his employer, had always on an average laid 
by one-third of his eaimings. The comfort, the independence, 
the success, the victory of the two parties would, it is evident, be 
in that case reversed. The operative might soon become a capi- 
talist if he would emulate the economy of his master; the 
capitalist would soon be reduced to the condition of an oper- 
ative, if he were to imitate the spendthrift habits of his men. 
Is it not then obvious enough tliat any artificial interference 
with the present division of profits, whether by the regulation 
of authority, or the dictation of trades’ unions and strikes, which 
should shake the ‘accumulating spirit of the manufacturer by 
menacing the amount or security of its reward, or should give 
a larger portion of those profits to him who would spend it in- 
stead of saving it, would ultimately be — the question of justice 
or injustice, possibility or impossibility apart — a positive loss of 
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wages to tho working class, by trenching on the fund out of 
which tliosc wages must be paid ? 


The various schemes current among the working classes for 
augmenting their receipts out of the fund for the employment of 
labour without cither increasing that fund or reducing the num- 
ber of claimants upon it, may all be ranged under two heads: — t 
regulation of Avages by some external authority or means other 
than the simple operation of bargain; — and co-operative asso- 
ciations whereby workmen combine and monopolise in their own 
hands the profits both of capital and labour. The notion of 
regulating wages by Act of Parliament, once a favourite one, 
is now abandoned even by the most ignorant of the ope* "tives, 
and may be considered as put out of Court. The plan of regu- 
lating wages and settling disputes respecting tliem by a council 
of ‘ Prud’hommes ’ or. Arbitrators still lingers, but almost ex- 
clusively among theorists who look at facts 1‘rom their closet, 
and can scarcely be seriously entertained by any one who has 
given a few moments’ consideration to the details of such a plan 
when brought into actual operation. Mr. Morrison states the 
project very clearly, and disposes of it very ably ; and a few 
words on the subject, condensed from his ninth chapter, will not 
here be out of place. 

Such a scheme for regulating tho division of profits between 
the operative and the capitalist, demands as its prc-i'cquisito 
two tilings — neither easily discovered — a competent regulating 
authority, and an intelligible and admitted regulating ])rinciplc. 
If the arbitrating authority in order to secure imjiartiality, were 
composed of individuals wholly unconnected with the locality 
and unacquainted with the parties, their ignorance and incapa- 
city would probably be ns great as their impartiality, and neither 
side would feel confidence in their decision. If on the contrary, 
the arbitrating council were a body composed of men and mas- 
ters in given proportions, in the first place disputes would be 
certain. to arise as to those proportions; and in the second place, 
aupposing these harmoniously settled, we should Only have given 
another form to that direct discussion of their respective interests 
between masters and men which is at present attended with so 
much difficulty. ^ 

But the difficulty of selecting the regulating authority is as 
nothing compared to the impossibility of discovering rules by 
which its decisions arc to be governed. All proposals for regu- 
lation must proceed upon the recognition of the principle cither 
that the market rate of wages, as fixed by the action of supply 
and demand, is the only true standard ; or that there is some 
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‘ natural rate,’ some fixed and fitting proportion in which profits 
should he divided between capital and labour, existing and dis- 
coverable; or that the wants of the workmen are to be the mea- 
sure of his remuneration. In the Jirst ease, every day expe- 
rience of commercial transactions shows that ijie market value 
of anything is soon found between bu 3 ’cr and seller, without the 
intervention of arbitrators, and more truly and readily than any 
arbitrators could determine it. If tiiis is not at present invari- 
ably the case with respect to wages, the chief cause is ta be 
found not in the difficulty of applying the rule hut in the imper- 
fret recognition of it. The market rate of wages depends, as wo 
have seen, on the ratio between the labour-fund and the number 
of claimants upon it. The sul)division of this fund among dif- 
ferent classes of labourers depends on ])roportioiis as definite, 
though more complicated. These definite proportions between 
difloj'ent quantities necessarily lead to definite niiincrlcal results. 
To arrive at these by calculation woidd indeed transcend the 
power of human intelligence and knowledge, and ‘bafile tho^ 
sagacity ol any arbitrators. But tlic conipetition of the market, 
il Icit to itself, brings out results in accordance wdth them with- 
out any calculation whatever. 

To the second case — which is that pointed to in the phrases, 

‘ a fair day’s wages lor a fair day’s work,’ a ^ fair and ^cason- 
^ able division between employers and employed,’ and which 
assumes that there is some natural rate of wages Independent of 
and dilFerent from the actual market rate — it is sufficient to 
reply that iio one has ever pretended to point olit what that 
‘ natural rate ’ is, nor by wdiat calculation it can be discovered, 
nor on wdiat principle it is to be sought. In truth, every 
thoughtful man sees at once that no such rate docs or can exist. 

The third principle of division — tliat ^Yage8 ought to be 
regulated by juen’s w^ants — is seriously held by comrnuiiists 
alone. Indeed, the mere statement of the formuLa is its own 
sufficient condemnation. ^ Men’s wants are not a fixed quantity, 
but vary indefinitely aila incessantly according to the habits, 
means, and disposition of individuals, and the example of those 
around them. The Avants of a cultivated labourer are greater 
than those of fyjnorc uncivilised, though possibly more produc- 
tive one. ThciiStaiits of a married labourer are greater than 
those of the single ma]i. Is he, therefore, to have higher wages ? 
But this^is the very obsolete monstrosity of the old poor law 
adralnietration. Again, when the condition of a class is im- 
proving, their wants arc constantly on the increase. If they 
have any aspirations .after improvement the only real measure of 
their wants in their own minds is the condition of the class im- 
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mediately above them. As soon as this is attained their standard 
is aijjiin raised a step higher. This indefinite elevation of man s 
standard of requirements is in truth the origin of human progress. 
The day on which his wants should become a fixed and measur- 
able quantity the advance and the life of the world would be at 
an end. 

‘ Tliere is, indeed, one standard of man’s wants which admits of 
being ascertained with some approach to accuracy. This is tliat 
minimum rate of income wliicli will furnish him with the absolute 
necessaries of life, i. e, with the cheapest and scantiest supply of food, 
clothing, and shelter, on which lie can sustain life end health. But 
as all schemes for regulating wages in the interest of the working 
man are intended to give him much more than this minimum, It can 
obviously be of no use in furnishing a foundation for them.’ (P. 

Tlicre is yet another objection, one at once of principle and 
detail, wliieli is fatal to the application of any scheme for the 
artificial regulation of wages to manufacturing industry, and, 
4 indeed, to industry of nearly all kinds. If the wages were weekly 
wages, the regulation would inevitably confound the skilful and 
the clumsy, the indolent and the laborious, in one common 
scale of remuneration, — which would be to commit an injustice, 
a folly, and a mischief. If, on the contrary, the wages were 
assigned, as they now commonly are, according to the quality 
and amount of work done; what authority, not alike omniscient 
and omnipotent, could determine the several rates of payment 
to be adopted in factories where the machinery was of different 
degrees of age and cxcc11ct>cc, where the raw material was of 
different qualities and facilities of manipulation, where circum- 
stances were variously favonrahlc or the reverse. What power 
<:f wi.sdoin could deckle what ^ price per j)ieec * should he paid 
to the weaver according to the speed of the loom, according to 
the superiority of its construction, according as the warp was 
strong or brittle, very strong or very brittle, moderately strong 
or moderately brittle, wcll-drcsscd or , ill-dresscd, well beamed 
or full of cross threads, according as tlic weft was soft or hard, 
weak or tenacious, well or il\-voppcd. All these matters are 
now easily settled between individual masters and individual 
men; it would be wholly imposaiblc to arrange them justly and 
satisfactorily, or, indeed, to arrange them at all, by the inter- 
vention of the wisest Parliament or tljc most honest Wittena- 
gemot that ever sat. 

Intelligent operatives know all this as well as we do, and far 
better ilian their theorising patrons; and, accordingly, they have 
concentrated their whole strength and thought upon the third 
means of artificially controlling wages, viz., by combinations 
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and strikes, or schemes for extorting from their employers, 
by united action, a higher rate of wages than the latter are 
willing to give them (as they express themselves), than the 
natural interaction of supply and demand would assign them, 
or than the profits of trade can atford (as the masters would 
})lirase the same idea). The mode in which trades* unions and 
strikes arise and operate ; the irrationality of their design ; the 
impossibility of their ultimate success; the fundamental error 
on which they are based ; and the serious social mischiefs and 
perils which flow from them, arc all sketched by Mr. Morrison 
with a masterly hand. His tenth chapter, confirmed by a 
series of papers published a few months ago in the ^ Morning 
Chronicle,* and evidently by one of the initiated, should settle 
the j)ublic conviction on these points for ever. But the ques- 
tion has been so amply discussed in various quarters, and to 
state it fully and conclusively would occupy so many pages, 
that wo can only refer our readers to the two writers just 
named. Two points, however, in Mr. Morrison*s remarks under 
this head, appear to us so novel and important as imperatively to 
call for special notice. The first is this : that strikes and com- 
binations, the favourite remedies of the working classes for the 
removal ol’ Ihcir grievances, and the chief engines on which 
they rely for improving tlieir condition, operate most forcibly 
and directly, by dissipating and discouraging accumulation, to 
prevent that augmentation of the labour fund, on the amount 
of which their remuneration has been shown to depend, and 
more especially that increase of their portion of it on wliicli 
tlicy must rely for becoming capitalists themselves and their 
own employers, 

‘ If tlie working classes arc to make any great advance, cither in 
domestic comfort or in social position, one condition of this must 
be a great increase in tlio habit of saving and accumulating, lint 
so long as combinations and strikes continne in favour witli them, 
there will be a disposition to apply their savings, and wlicri these arc 
gone, tlieir credit, to furnishing the means of a more prolonged 
struggle. This is fatal to the successful practice of accumulation. 
During the late Lancashire strik(», funds have been drawn from 
benefit societies to assist in maintaining the contest. 'JIic evil is the 
greater, because, as the chance of success in these measures depends 
entirely on the unanimous action of the operatives, every motive of 
class opinion and class prescription is brought to bear for the purpose 
of forcing every individual into them. Hence a minority who might 
be anxious to use the method of saving and accumulating, rather than 
that *of strikes, to effect a permanent improvement in their condition, 
are compelled to exhaust their savings in the enforced idleness of a 
turn-out.* 
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The second point is this: — The evils inherent in trades’ 
unions and strikes are far more extensive and formidable than 
at first sight appears. It is in the essence of combinations 
among operatives, for the purpose of enforcing an advance of 
. wages, to extend and consolidate their organisation. The 
workmen of one master combine against him ; they soon find, 
however, that he obtains other hands, and that they can suc- 
ceed only by securing the co-operation of their fellow-labourers 
in the district. That done, the master would be defeated 
unless he could obtain the support of the other masters ; ac- 
cordingly, as recently at Preston, he obtains this support, and 
the operatives are beaten in their turn. " In order once more 
to become tlie stronger party, they must call in the aid ot ulher 
districts and of other trades, which again enlarges the area of 
the masters’ counter-combination, till it is found that ultimate 
success can only be achieved by an organisation which em- 
braces and obtains contributions from the entire body of the 
working classes throughout the kingdom. 

* Accordingly the leaders of the Lancashire strikes finally found 
themselves (Irivcn to tlie plan of a meeting of delegates from the 
workmen of the kingdom at large, to be hold in London, to which 
they gave the signilicimt name of a Labour Parliament. If this idea 
could be otli'.clively realised, the wliole of th(3 working-classes of the 
nation would be combined under a government of their own for tho 
express purpose of forcing the possessors of property to concede to 
them a larger share of the national income than they at present pos- 
sess, and of imposing upon tli**m such other regulations as might bo 
decided by such an authority t.j be just and advantageous to the poor. 
It is easy to see the political tendency of such a scheme ; how infal- 
libly demagogues would avail themselves pf the irritation in tlie 
niimls of the delegates and of their constituents to divert such an 
assembly, from purely industrial .arrangements, to *the discussion of 
the political rights of the working classes, and how inevitably the 
(ixpericncc of the dcla}S, failures, and sufferings involved in tlio 
attempt to coerc^. Ihc mastm-s by the systems of strikes, would aug- 
g(‘st tlio idea uf political cliangc as the means of placing ii more 

effective instrnmeiil in the hands of tho working class It is 

true tliat no beneiit could result to them from any attempts of this 
kind ; not only because the strength and union of the upper and 
middle classes are in this country so great, ‘hat any movement among 
the masses beneath them would be crushed as soon as it became loo 
serious for furtlier forbearance ; but because all sclicmes for imposing 
higher rates of wages than those produced by the law of supply and 
dLiinand, ife from the nature of the case impracticable. But much 
unonaincss, disturbance, and even bloodshed might occur before the 
coneUision of an agitation of this kind. Even without any reference 
to the political purposes to which such an organisation might bo 
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perverted, its costs would, be sufficiently serious if were exclusively 
confined to its immediate object. It would amount to the banding 
together of the working cla.sses for tlie i‘xpr(‘.ss purpose of coercing 
the classes possessed of capital. And if the latter were to combine 
in sclf-defouce, the whole of these two great chis^^'s of the nation 
would bo drawn together into two hostile camps, each ))ent on ruin- 
ing or si iirving the other into submission. Such a ofsthirigs 

would bo opposed to all the conditions on winch llie good working of 
any social sy.stein depends. There is, indeed, no probid)}lity of llie 
(‘Hurts of the leaders of trades uiiicins being adequate to producing 
any results of this magnitude at pr(‘scnt. Ihit ilie mere fact that 
measures directly leading to it have been suggested by tlumi, is 
siiflieient to sliow tJio r(.*al nature and ultimate lendenoy of the sys- 
tem of strikes and combinations.’ (l\ 104.) 

After showing, in the clearest manner, that all phims for 
regulating wages by’ external authority, or cnbaneing tlicin by 
('xternal pressure, or making them depend upon anyTliing cxcc]>t 
llie skill, conceniration, energy, and actual bond Jhle value of 
the service rendered, must ultimately lend to vt'ducc the remu- 
neration of labour, to lower wages instead of raising tlieni. 
Inasmuch as the obvious operation of all such attcmjits must be 
to relax the springs of industry and invention, and weaken the 
motives to strenuous and unremitting exertion, and tlicrcforc to 
diniinisli the productiveness of labour, and the accumulated sur- 
j)his constituting the fund out of which labour must be paid; — 
and that any interference on the part either of Government or 
j)opnlur organisations, with that security of caj)ital, tliat con- 
iidence in the undisturbed freedom of its operation and the 
undisturbed enjoyment of Its earnings, whicli is essential to 
commercial or industrial enterprise, wmnld einperil the extension 
of inatiutiictiires in this country, and thereby menace not only 
the prospects of the operatives for the improvement of their 
condition, but even the continuance of such well-being as tlicy 
at present enjoy; — and further, that any such increase of the 
cost of production as may avcII arise from machinery being 
throw'n idle by frequent strikes, or from forcing wages up be- 
yond their market price, might easily, in the present close com- * 
petition between England and other countries, turn the scale 
against us, and be fatal to our manufacturing supremacy, and 
consequently to our manufacturing extension; — Mr. Morrison 
proceeds to discuss the probable benefits which the operatives 
would derive from those schemes of co-operation by which they 
hope either to share the profits of their masters by adopting the 
plan of fluctuating instead of fixcct' wages, or to engross them 
altogether by becoming themselves capitalists and their own 
employers. We have already explained this subject so fully in 
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this Journal on three previous occasions*, that we need not enter 
upon it again. Mr. Morrison agrees in, and confirms, all the 
conclusiojjs at which we had arrived; viz. that though these 
schemes, in their improved form, contain nothing at variance 
witli the sound principles of political economy, the ’pecuniary 
benefits which they will secure to the operatives will be found to 
have been vastly over-estimated, if not to be altogether nil; that 
as soon as repeated failures, on which much capital will be 
wasted, shall have taught the people the right way of managing 
them, — as soon, that is, as they shall have agreed to work them 
under the direction of one competent and skilftil person care- 
fully selected and adeijuately paid^ and have set aside a proper 
sum for the interest of money and the replacement of old or 
worn machinery, — they will discover that the residue accruing 
to themselves, (/• their weekly advances in lieu of wages, pins 
their sliarc of the annual profits, and rnitius their share of the 
annual losses,) does not exceed, and probably falls short of, the 
regular earnings th. y received, while working for a master 
Avliose profits they used to deem so excessive; while in point of 
convenience, regularity, and safety, the old arrangement was 
incomparably preferable. On the other hand, the social and 
moral advantages of an extensive trial of the co-operative sys- 
tem would ])robably be as great as the economic advantages 
would certainly l)e small. It would diminish and discourage 
strikes; it would disabuse the operatives of their erroneous 
notions as to the disproportionate profits of their masters ; it 
would teach them a truth which they will never believe till 
they have worked it out )or themselves, — ^the usefulness of 
^ rich capitalists to poor working men ; ’ it would cultivate 
among them habits of saving, of calculation, and of s^lf-re- 
straint, and prepare them for the innoxious possession, and the 
righteous and serviceable use, of that increased political and 
social power which sooner or later must be theirs. Every legal 
facility should, therefore, be afforded to the working classes to 
try co-operative schemes ; for their success or their failure 
would alike be fa^ curable to the cultivation of popular wisdom, 
and the spread of social harmony. 

All these schemes, however, for securing to the working man 
higher wages, i. e. a larger share in the profits of production 
than he now enjoys, arc neither more nor less than contrivances 
for effecting that artificially which it is in his power to effect 
naturally — for making others do that which can be best done 


Sec vol. Ixxxix. p, 402.; vol. xciii. p. 1.; vol. xcv. p. 405. 
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by himself, and by him alone — for securing bis aim at the ex- 
pense, and by tlie sacrifice of others, instead of by his own 
exertions and self-denials. They are stratagems for taking what 
he ought to earn. He, and not his employer, is responsible for 
low wages; he, and he alone, can increase those wages; his 
employer cannot ; or at least can only do so in an ina^i[)reci- 
able degree. Mr. Morrison shows, by a careful estimate, that 
if the whole employing class were to confer half their actual 
expenditure on the labouring poor in the form of increased, 
wages, this enormous and impossible sacrifice xv^ould only rnisc 
these about one shilling a week. In the workman’s liands lies 
the control of the three great ohmients which decide the 
amount of his remuneration, — the snr[)lus or accimiulatctl fund 
by which labour is emjnoycd and paid ; flic productiveness of 
industry by 'which that surplus is augmented; and the number 
of labourers among whom that fuml has to be divided. He 
may save, so as to add to the available capital of the community ; 
he may work intelligently find diligently, so as to increase the 
onui^tivono.'^.s of Ills industry; and he may abstain from adding 
to the numher of claimants, and so augment the share of each, 
llis future is in his own power; for by these means, and by these 
only, can it be determined. 

‘ Tf Jill that political economy could do for the working classes 
(says IMr, Morrison) were to dcinoustratij the impossibility of ele- 
vating their condition by attacks upon th(j property or interference 
with the free action of other classes, such a negjitivo result, though 
V(iry necessary to be established, could not be a satisfactory resting- 
place to the jnind.’ 

But happily it does much more than this ; it poliits out to 
liim how he may attain all liis righteous and rational desires ; 
It displays them to him sill wdthiii his reach; it indicates the 
solution of the great social problem. It proves to liim with 
irresistible clearness, that all he needs in order to become as 
[)rospero\is and comfortable in his sphere as the employers and 
merchants whom ho assails and envies are in theirs, is tlnit he 
should imitate their prudence, their abstinence, their sense, their 
lijibit of always living within their income, their customary 
postponement of marriage till marriage becomes safe and wise. 
It says to him: — ‘Wouldst thou be as these arc — live as 
they.’ 

A few obvious considerations will show that tliis position is 
strictly true, and not one iota overstated. In first place, 
if the 50,000,000/., now annually expended by the operative 
classes in drink and tobacco, w^cre — we do not say jiaved, but — 
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spent in adding to the comforts of their home, In procuring for 
their children a good education, in getting their wives and 
sisters instructed in domestic economy and enabling them to 
stay at home to practise it, in obtaining for themselves an hour 
or two of daily leisure for recreation or for books, — what a vast, 
iiiunediate, and blessed metamorphosis Avould come over nearly 
every humble household — a change amounting in itself to a 
complete social revolution. No one can deny this: no one 
conversant with facts will doubt it for a moment. In the 
second place, suppose that only half this sum were saved — ac- 
cumulated for future use — as it is notorious that it easily and 
advantageously might be (not by any sacrifice of comfort, but 
by simple abstinence from impairing their licalth and Jo., 'ring 
their character by intemperance), the hoarded ca[)ital of the 
working classes w'ould in ten years amount to 250,000,000/., 
even allowing them to spend every year the interest of their 
previous savings. ^ Now a capital of this ainount woidd be svffi- 

* cic'/it to effect the universal suhstitutiou of co’-operative associations 
^ of working men for the existing system of employers and employ ed, 

* to make the worhiny population their own masters and manayers^ 

* and thus to set at rest all questions about the rights of labour and 
‘ capital for ever,* Whether this would be the wisest mode of 
a})plying their ea})ital is another question : it is enough to sliow 
liow entirely tlioir own ol)jccts are within their own power, if 
they Avill only take the right way to reach them. Lastly^ con- 
sider what would be the effect Ccombincd with, or independent 
of such an aiigiuentation of the labour- fund as avc have just 
supposed and shown to be 1^ csible) oi’ such a reduction of num- 
bers as wotdd result froni the establishment among tlic ])oor of 
the same views with regard to marriage as prevail among the easy 
and the ricli. If every workman did wdiat every tradesman, 
inercluint, gentleman, and younger branch of the aristocracy does 
now — postpone nian’iuge till he has saved enough for the 
wedding outlay, and till lie secs a clear prospect of being able 
to support a family according to his own standard of dccemcy 
and comfort, — iiv i single generation the operative classes would 
be able to command the very highest rale of remuneration which 
the productiveness of induslry could afford them. Tlicy would 
have the control of the labour market, ai J nobody could gainsay 
them. Whereas at jiresciit it is notorious that the poorest and 
least provident are always the first to marry, and the quickest 
to multiply ; that the agricultural jieasaut marries earlier than 
the artisan’"^, the artisan tliau the tradesman, the tradesman than 

See the Eighth xYnuual Keport of the Registrar General — from 
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the noble or gentleman. The self-denial involved in the volun- 
tary postponement of marriage is no doubt great ; but it is the 
price ichich nature has fixed for the object desired ; it is the con- 
dition of the blessing ; it is the price which every other class 
has to pay — the condition which every other < lass has to fulfil : . 
and why should the workman only be cxeinj)tecl from the com- 
mon lot — be exonerated from the exercise of those virtues 
which arc imperative upon all other ranks? Nay, in his case 
the self-restraint now needed is less than in the case of his 
superiors, for emigration has opened a new resource which 
removes nearly all the hardship of the demanded ellbrt. If, ■ 
when he has laid by a sum sufficient lor his wedding outfit, be 
secs no prospect of being able to maintain a family at home, the 
same sum will carry him to the new world, where industry and 
j)rudcnco will always secure him a sustenance and a future. 
I'herefore we are amply warranted in saying that the working 
classes ol’ lliis country — the oj)crativc portion of tlicin at least 
— have their fate in their own hands; they command their own 
condition; they make their own bed; and all their complaints 
and demands when rigidly analysed resolve themselves into a 
claim to have their object (jiven them instead of paijinrj for it , — 
to obtain it in defiance of the rights of others, and in spite of ^ 
economic laws, wdiich are the laws of nature. 

Ill truth, there never was a time so favourable, in all its con- 
ditions, for turning over a new leaf in the annals of an old 
community. All the material difficulties in the way of inau- 
gurating a happier order of things are removed, or in tlic course 
of being so; only mental and moral obstacles remain. The 
combined effects of the Irish famine, extensive emigration, 
and free trade, liave solved the problem Avliicli a few years 
ago seemed insoluble — if only W'C will accept the solution. 
The labour-market is no longer over-crowded. The supply no 
longer exceeds the demand. In every branch of industry, from 
agriculture to domestic service, the consequences liave been Iclt. 
'fhe average wages of every sort of labour Jiavc risen. The 
average price of every article of consumption lias fallen. The 
cost of living is no longer high. The means of obtaining a 
livelihood are no longer difficult. Masters and employers no 
longer dictate terms ; they arc often compelled to accept them. 
In place of a regular influx of labourers from Ireland to flood 
our western counties, and reduce both the remuneration of 

which we gather that in the manufacturing districts about 10 per 
cent, of persons married* are under twenty-one years of age, and in 
the agricultural about 14 per cent. 
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labour and the standard of comforts and of character, there is 
the reverse operation of an actual efflux — tliougli as yet a 
tentative and- scanty one — towards the sister country. In place 
of an inadequate demand for manufacturing productions, and an 
inadequate supply of the foreign articles of food they purchase, 
we have seen our exports double in fifteen years, and the daily 
consumption of our working classes increase beyond all pre- 
cedent or parallel. Every one now may have ample employ- 
ment, ample wages, ample food. Emigration, stimulated partly 
by the fearful visitation of 1846 and 1847, partly by the timely 
discovery of Australian gold, has done and is doing wonders. 
It has done for the working classes what they had not resolution 
to do for themselves — reduced their numbers below the deniund 
for them. It has given them the future command of the labour 
market, if only they will abstain from too rapidly filling up the 
hiatus it has made. We cannot yet estimate the full effect pro- 
duced upon the numerical strength of our population by tins 
unexampled exodus, partly because we liavc no register of births 
and dcatlis for Scotland and Ireland, and partly because it is too 
early to discover its operation on the relative fertility of marriages 
in this country ; but we know that the effect must be greater 
than mere returns of emigrants can show, because these consist 
mainly of young inarric'd or marriageable people, on whom we 
dc[)end for the increase of our population. Probably we arc 
within the mark when wc assume that the numbers in the whole 
kingdom arc rather on the decline than otherwise.* The work- 

* Wc may assume tljat the excess c>f births over deaths in Scot- 
land is about ill the same ratio as in England, In Ireland, allowing 
for greater mortality, and for the fact of the enormous emigration, 
consisting chiclly of the young married or marriageable, wc believe 
there to bo no excess at all. On this assumption, th(3 increase of the 
population, by natural means, in the ten years ending l8o2, will have 
be(*n 2,12i},0J6, and its decrease by emigration 2,132,686, leaving a 
balance of diminution of 9,670. In the last four years, however 
(1849 — 1852), the account would stand thus: 

Emigration - - 1,285,077 

Natural increase - - 93 1,777 

Actual diminution - 353,300 

Even in England and Wales, where the emigration lias been so 
much less than in Ireland, the average fecundity of marriage has 
fallen off. 

Thus, from 1841 — 1844, the ratio of births to 
marriages was - - - - 4*22 to one. 

From 1845—1848 - . : - 3-94 — 

1849—1852 - - - - .3-975 — 

1853. . . - . 7*33 — 
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ing classes have now, therefore, before them such an opportunity 
as is seldom afforded twice in tlie lifetime of a nation ; the 
labour fund has been enormously augmented ; the chumants on 
that fund have been enormously reduced: to neither result 
have the operatives contributed much either y their frugality, 
prudence, or self-restraint; but the effect is pr(*dluced notwith- 
standing, and stands there ready for them to take advantage of 
if they are wise enough. Will they do so ? So far, it must be 
avowed, appearances arc not promising. We know simply that 
wages and consumption have greatly increased ; that savings 
have been foolishly wasted, and productive powers been suffered 
to lie idle ; that extra prosperity has led rather to extra indul- 
gence than to extra economy ; and that marringes in the last six 
years have increased 17 percent., and births nearly 16 per cent. 

The chapter in which Mr. Morrison dcvelopes his view of the 
ideal condition of the working class, and shows how coin]>lctcly 
that ideal lies within the reach of possible realisation, is very 
interesting, to sonic extent new, and in our opinion (piitc sound. 
Casting aside, as childish and exploded, all cominunistio dreams 
of the reorganisation of society and the redistribution of its 
wealth ; proving that the condition of men working ^ on their 
^ own account,’ whether as peasant proprietors or as inanufae-^ 
taring producers, is by no means the ha[j])icst conceivable ; he 
expounds in a few clear paragraphs how independence, property, 
comfort, leisure, and mental cultivation are within the reach of 
all who will take the due means for their attainment. If the 
ruling and guiding classes do their part (which we believe most 
of them sincerely desire to do) in bestowing on tlic poor a really 
serviceable education, which shall include not merely the rudi- 
ments of book learning, and instruction in the moral law and its 
religious sanctions, but an acquaintance with the laws wlicther 
economical or physiological, which govern their material well- 
being ; and in removing all artificial restriction upon the most 
productive employment of their industry, and the most profit- 
able investment of their earnings, — the working classes may do 
the rest themselves. By saving those surplus earnings which 
they now waste in drink, they will not only become capitalists 
themselves, but will add to that fund which is ever accumu- 
lating for the utilisation and remuneration of labour. By post- 
poning marriage and multiplication (or carrying it on out of the 
country) they will reduce the numbers among whom this labour- 
fund has to be divided, so as to secure a larger amount as the 
individual share of each. By the two operations combined they 
will raise the rate of wages to its maximum and reduce the rate 
of interest and profit to its minimum. Their position would 
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thus become not only better positively, but better in proportion 
to that of the employing classes ; and the social inequalities so 
much complained of would be diminished by a double operation. 
At tlic same time, improved habits and improved education 
would elevate their condition and increase their comforts in 
another way : it would enable them to lay out their earnings to 
greater advantage — to make them go further. At present, as 
is well known, the retail jirofit paid to dealers by the poor far 
exceeds that paid by the middle classes, bccixiise tlicy buy less at 
a time, and buy from small shopkeepers whose per~ceMa(fe of 
profit is often enormous to repay them, both for a ^^f'anty biisi- 
luvss and risky customers. j\'Ir. jMorrisoa estimates that by 
carrying skill and management in this point to its inaxiinui.', 
nearly onc-fiftli of tlie working man’s ijicome might be saved. 
These advantages gained, the operatives have their choice 
whether to employ them in adding to their aecmnnlations, in 
angincjiting their enjoyments, or in reducing the duration and 
intensity of their labour — whether to employ them in the ])ur- 
chasc of wealth, of luxury, or of leisure. In any ease they 
have attained their end ; and if, as might be hoped, they made 
the wiser and nobler choice, and selected the latter blessing, they 
might surmount the only remaining barrier, tire only essential 
difference, between themselves and tliose above them in the social 
scale — viz. superiority of education and refinement. There is 
nothing in bodily labour, when moderate in hours and in severity, 
incompatible cither with j)olishcd manners or with intellectual 
culture; while to health and liappincss it is un([ucstlonably fa- 
vourable; — and wljcii once w.^rking men arc possessed of ample 
earnings, hoarded capital, mental cultivation and refined beha- 
viour, they will be the equals of their employers in social as in 
political position, and will have nothing further to envy or to 
desire. 

These glorious visions, this bright ideal, it lies with them, ftiid 
them alone, to realise, by abjuring all misleading paths and stea- 
dily treading in the right one. One only condition of success 
can they with a shadow of plausibility deem a hard one — habitual 
restraint on marriage and multiplication. The following con- 
siderations, however, should suffice to remove their impi’ession of 
its severity, and to make it seem just and easy, if not absolutely 
welcome. It Is the condition to which their superiors are sub- 
jected, and by virtue of which they have attained and preserve 
their superiority. It may be greatly mitigated by the cultiva- 
tion of that frugality, moderation in desire, ,and skill in making 
small means go far, which even now enables some persons to 
marry prudently upon lOOZ, a-year, while to others marriage on 
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tlirec times that income would be a questionable . step. And it 
may be evaded almost or altogether by removing to those thirsty 
countries where children are a blessing and a wealth in place of 
being an anxiety and a burden. And as so'>n as. the annual 
emigration has reached a certain limit, all restrictions upon the 
marriage of those who remain may be safely Avithdrawn or greatly 
relaxcA As to what may occur when tlie demand of America 
and of our colonics for labourers is satiated, and they become as 
full as wc are, and can no longer drain off our annual increase, 
Ave need not trouble ourselves to inquire. That day is far dis- 
tant ; and Avlien it shall arrive it will probably bring Avith it the 
counterbalancing salvation of tliat secondary law of population 
— as yet barely recognised and scantily operative — in virtue^ 
of Avhich fecundity* diininislies as comfort, luxury, abundant 
nourishment, and plethoric health increase. 

The possibility of solving the political problem connected 
Avith the Avorking classes depends on the satisfactory solution 
of the social one. The latter successfully disj)osed of, the ma- 
nagement of the former ceases to be difficult or formidable. 
Still it is of the utmost importance to face it, to understrmd it, 
and to prepare for it in time. Its conditions here arc mate- 
rially different from those Avhicli obtain both on the Continent 
and in the Ncav World; from those Avhich have obtained in any 
other period of the Avorld’s history. In most if not in all 
European states, constitutional government — the supremacy of 
the easy and aristocratic classes — seems to be declining or 
extinct. Those nations lie betAA’^ccii two antagonistic dangers, 
unlimited despotism and unlimited democracy; sometimes they 
arc menaced Avith a greater peril than cither, viz., the union of 
the two. Their danger, too, is imminent and immediate; ours, 
as yet, is only distant and contingent. Still it is obvious that 
our tendency is toAvards a larger and larger infusion of the de- 
mocratic clement into our constitution, towards an extension of 
the political power of the masses, towards a diminished and 
porpctujiliy diminishing preponderance of the infhicnco of the 
middle and upper ranks of the community. It is a mere ques- 
tion of time. It may be years, it may be generations, it may 
be, perhaps, centuries before the Avorkiiig classes of the nation 
have attained to equal political privileges, and, therefore, .to a 
numerical majority of votes, and, tlierefore, to political supre- 
macy; but every moA^ement is in this direction, and every step 
brings us nearer to the goal. If it should be reached soon, or 
before vast social changes have taken place, this country Avill 
present a spectacle of Avhich, hitlierto, the Avorld lias seen no 
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example; of a nation whose government is in the hands or 
under the control of the receivers of weekly wages ; of a nation 
surpassing all others in the number and wealth of its capitalists, 
yet, in wliicli those capitalists are in a position of political sub- 
jection and virtual disfranchisement. In the democracies of 
antiquity the working men were slaves and had no participation 
in tlic rights of citizenship. The republics of the Middle Ages 
were republics of nobles, merchants, and burghers only. The 
continental republics now are republics of peasant proprietors. 
Tlie great American democracy, to say nothing of its slaves, is 
a republic of capitalists, or of operatives who are ea.nly able to 
become so, and are verging towards that consummation. In all 
these States universal suffrage, or that which is called such, may 
be practicable and safe. Universal suffrage in England would 
the supremacy of day-labourers. On the peril of such a posi- 
tion, it is superfluous to enlarge ; of the use that working men 
would make of their supremacy, if it found them in their pre- 
sent state of feeling and enlightenment, we have had many in- 
dications : — the solution of the problem lies obviously in the 
combination of two endeavours — we must alter that state as 
soon and as completely as we can, and we must postpone their 
political supremacy till such alteration is effected. 

The means l)y which this double purpose is to be achieved 
arc neither difficult nor recondite. We must disseminate among 
them, by every contrivance in our power, those sound views on 
the relation between capital and labour, which it is the object 
of ]Mr. Morrison’s ^ Essay’ twiiculcatc. Let the simple prin- 
ciples of political economy be an indispensable portion of that 
popular education which is every day extending and improving. 
^ Instil into ihciii a knowledge of the real Jaws on which llieir 
^condition dej)cnds. Let them clearly apprehend tliat the in- 
‘ crease of capital is necessarily the increase of tlie fund to be 
‘ distributed as wages, and that its decay is necessarily the dlnii- 
^nulion of that fund. Lot them understand that capitalists can- 
‘ not, if they w'orld, depress the aggregate remuneration of 
‘ labour below the amount of the capital available for that pur- 
^ ])Ose ; that the Avorkiiig classes cannot, if all the powers of 
‘ Government were at their disposal, pe»’manently elevate that 
‘ remuneration above the same limit.’ Such instruction is not 
only not unsuitable for them; it is of all kinds the most suitable 
and the most necessary. Considering their present temper and 
the prospect of their future powder, it is far more important, 
both for their own happiness and the well-being and peace of 
the community, that the rising generation should be made to 
understand ‘ what gives them high wages, what would make 
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* their wages low, and what would prevent them from getting 
^ any wages at all, than that they should be able to pass the 
‘ most satisfactory examination in geography or astronomy.’ 
Scienceis to them of far more consequence than literature, and 
no science is so essential as that which bears upon their home 
interests and their daily life. 

We must next do all that exhortation, encouragement, and, 
legislative facilities can do to promote among them those habits 
of accumulation which will end in their becoming capitalists 
themselves, and thus attaining to sympathy of interests and 
community of views with those that arc. The man who has 
100/. laid by has far more unison of feeling In j)olitlcal and so- 
cial matters with the possessor of thousands than with the pos- 
sessor of nothing ; he has more in common with the millionaire 
than with the pauper. And, as wc showed a few pages back, 
witli sound views, with established temperance, with habits of 
prudence and economy, with the accumulation of small capitals, 
will come leisure ; with leisure will come higher asj^irations and 
better tastes, and the means of satisfying both ; and intellectual 
cultivation and social refinement will follow in their train. 
When this happy consummation is reached, no danger need to 
be apprehended from tlie extension of political power to such 
men as the working classes will then consist of, even though 
they still remain, for the most part, labourers for hire. 

To grant political power only to such among them as have 
attained this fit condition — to extend it gradually, and only as 
this condition is approached, to withhold it from the great mass 
till this condition has become general or universal, — two pos- 
tulates alone are needed. First, That no party in the State shall 
be so shortsiglucd, factious, and immoral as to make political 
capital out of pof)ular discontent, or to propose a large exten- 
sion of the electoral suifrage to the masses in order to defeat or 
supplant their rivals ; and secondly, that every party in its turn 
of power, and all parties combined, shall conscientiously and 
diligently use that legislative supremacy which the Constitution 
gives them, for the piirjiosc of conferring on the people every 
benefit, and removing from them every grievance, which wisdom 
and justice can suggest, and which parliamentary omnipotence 
can reach. By such courses steadily pursued — by educating 
the working classes sedulously and governing them righteously — 
we shall disarm those dangers which now look so formidable 
in the distance ; because when the day of their complete political 
emancipation, and their consequent political supremacy, shall have 
arrived, they will have learned to desire nothing that Parliament 
ouglit not to grant, and Parliament will already have granted all 
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tliey ought to desire. They will have attained political power 
only to discover that it can bestow upon them no blessing which 
they do not already possess, or cannot already command. 

But, if we neglect the warnings of the past, and make no pro- 
vision for an inevitable and an obvious future ; if we continue 
to allow religious dissensions and religious prejudices to impede 
and cripple tlie education of the strengthening and multiplying 
masses ; if, cither from bigotry or fear, or a cowardly truckling 
to cither, we exclude from that education its most practical and 
imperative elements ; if our statesmen do not honourably use 
their exclusive power for the benefit of the excluded millions, 
and as honourably aljstain from calling in the passions and hopes 
of those millions to furtlicr their own miserable aims, or to se^^uro 
their own transient victories ; then assuredly our sin will be as 
great, and our piinisliment as certain, as will be those of the 
labouring class themselves, if they in their turn do not abstain 
from socking unrighteous objects by unsuitable and suicidnl 
means ; if they do not learn that in temji^rance, in economy, in 
docilityj in self-restraint, and not in combinations, strikes, eoin- 
miinisra, or the charter, they must seek their elevation and their 
welfare — their true dignity and their real mission. 
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]JJpoN the near approach of a declaration of war against one of 
the greatest of the European Powers, nfttr an interval of 
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almost forty jears, a \aricty of quc^'^tions, both of policy and of 
law, pressed upon the consideration of tlic Government, In re- 
lation to siil)joots wliich our statohincn and our jurists had allowed 
to .slumber mucc the eonclu'^ion of the Treaty of Paris and the 
Tr(‘aty of Ghent. Whoever u ill conhblei the uniifold effects 
of a state of war upon the social relations of inajdvind and the 
eomiuercial interconr.se of iiati(ms e»pociaU} as tlioso effect ^ have 
])^ en (letcriniucd by the le^al coni>trucfion of belligcjenl rlj^lits in 
former contests, will perceive that the shock of arini(‘s and the 
conduct of a campaign are not tlic onl}'^, or j)eiliap>. the most 
im])ortaiit, cons(*{pience^ of a rupture between eivilisid nations. 
WliiKt oiir fleets are c({uipped for fon'igii seas, and our troops 
=ont forth for foreign t(T\ice, with that (‘iiergy nhich the active 
o])Ci’ation5 of war demand, a change of almost ('Cjiial magnitmlo 
liike^ plaec in mau}^ of the iuteniul duties of tlic State and of the 
w iiniunity. The national fiiuncesaie no longer icgnlatod with 
tii(t i'coiiomv, l)ut a la\jsh though iii(‘\ itahle (\\[)cndilnre dio- 
ipitc‘^ in \ few nnnillis the sa\ings of former Ncai", and the 
hof of fiutl.d rctliiction'^ in tixation. Tlic law-^ of tiadc are 
' * 1 ' 1 rt lin ' \tcut '*u-[K‘ndf d, an I c\ery iiatioiul intercut becomes 
n]/(H(bi i*( to ih<* oui jhimmoimt object of <bslre-sing and 
W' >lv( n>’ L the uKin^. In the jiiVMnit iii'^tance, our commercial 
»\htion \ i(h tit Itu'^^ian Hmpiie, wliicli have been cauied on 
almost iijiinlt n ii[>U'dl) for tliut* <‘(*ntnric^, are 'uddenl} stopped. 
I'l.o atl\anci-> of ('niltd, to the amount of at least hi\ or seven 
iiiilHon^ ''lx. ling from ibi-^ country, by ulileh the raw produce 
of l\ij I U habiUcdly puiclia'^ed and ]> lid for, befoie tlic ojicning 
of th(* -t‘ istni for Northern iia\ igatioii, weic already ehceki'd hi^t 
} car b> the menacing a^pt'Ct of atfaiiv. The [iiiccs of the staple 
aitldc^of flic Itiisda tiade losc in proportion. The ships and 
amt 11 (MiiphnttI in tlic llaltit* and While Si‘a trid(‘>, in former 
^cai-, found tiKir occupation gone. Ilrd tlic laws of war been 
applied In all tlicir ligoiir, in eii<lca\onring to cut off tht' trade 
< 1* rhe KuNv.iaii Emj»lie, ^\^i must have imposed on oiir-clvcs, our 
own incicliants and our own revenue, privations and burdens 
not much inferior to those we are seeking to iufli(*t on the 
enemy. 13nt what, it may bo asked, is, tlie full rigour and 
extent of the law's of w'ar, and bow far are the rules est.iblbhcd 
by the llriti^li Maritime Courts in the last war ajiplicabh* to the 
])ieseiiL '=5tatc of the w^oild, Iraiisformed and enlightened as it is 
liy ncailv half a century of peace, prosperity, and progress? 
Everything else is ehaiiged. The ohjeets of Government are 
become more popular. The doctrines which regulate our com- 
mercial policy are totally inverted. Mechanical ingenuity has 
rendered many of the restiictions and limitations of former times 
VOL. C. NO. CCIII. O 
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physically impracticable, since railroads and electric telegraphs 
cannot he placed under the laws of blockade. Nation is united 
to nation by a thousand ties of interest and intimacy never known 
before : and it may bC presumed that, if the sagacity of our 
statesmen, tlie discussions of Parliament and of the press, or a 
more enlightened sense of public interest, liad been directed to 
the theory of our advantage in war as keenly as they have been 
applied to promote the progress of the nation in peace, the 
belligerent rights and laws of England would not have remained 
stationary in 1854, at the point they had reached in 1814, It 
has been the fate — we may venture, with reference to many of 
the eminent men who have shared in former times in the labours 
of these pages, to say that it has been the glory — of this 
Journal to anticipate, by force of argument, most of thoL.' poli- 
tical and social reforms which have reflected honour on this age, 
and have now long since received the sanction of Parliament, 
of the nation, and of mankind. Amongst the questions dis- 
cussed by our founders wc look back with pride to the hu- 
mane and judicious policy which it was their desire to sec more 
extensively applied in mitigation of the laws of war. One emi- 
nent and learned colleague of Jeffrey and of Macintosh still sur- 
vives, whose first exploit was the revocation of the memorable 
Orders in Council of 1807 and 1809, which was accomplished 
in 1812 mainly by the eloquence and perseverance of Lord 
Brougham. If on the present occasion no such contest is likely 
to be renewed, it is because the Government has anticipated at 
the outset of this war, the just and irresistible demands that 
could be addressed to it ]>y neutrals abroad, or by the com- 
munity at home, and the i^linisters of the Crown have shown 
an earnest and intelligent desire to adapt the exercise of our 
belligerent rights to the present condition of the world. 

We shall endeavour to show, in explaining the course and 
effect of these measures of the Governments of England and 
France, the extent of the changes which have thus been intro- 
duced into our maritime law, and to point out the advantages 
which those changes are calculated to procure to British in- 
terests. But wc may at once observe that, in the present con- 
juncture of affairs, there were other causes which powerfully 
contributed to urge upon the British Government the imme- 
diate settlement of these questions on the most liberal basis. 

For the first time since the Crusades we found ourselves en- 
tering upon a war in close alliance with France, a State which 
had adopted as long ago as 1778 the principles of a liberal 
policy to the neutral flag ; and we had the greatest possible 
interest in waiving all controversy o$ these disputed sub- 
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jects, not only with our allies, but with all the neutral Powers. 
The principles of the Armed Neutrality of the North, in de- 
fence of certain propositions of maritime independence, were 
precisely those which Russia herself had used on two occasions, 
in 1780 and 1800, to form a league of neutral States against 
tills country. And, in the present state of the world, the effect 
of pledging ourselves to maintain, to their full extent, the rules 
formerly enforced by our cruisers and our courts of maritime 
jurisdiction, must have been to ally the Russian Government to 
several of the Jlaritiinc Powers on questions arising out of the 
exercise of belligerent rights, and to alienate from ourselves 
several of those Powers whose sympathy and co-operation is one 
of the chief elements In our jirescnt. advantageous position. 

Another reason of a local and peculiar nature furnished an 
additional motive to the adoption of these concessions, at least 
in the temporary and exceptional form in which they liavc been 
made. The sea coasts of the Russian Empire offer peculiar 
facilities to blockade. The ports of Russia may be easily and 
entirely closed against all trade whatever by the presence of an 
cflleetive blockading stpiadron, during that part of the year 
wlien the navigation is free from ice. We know that the whole 
foreign trade of tlic empire must bo carried on during war, 
cither by land or by some of the adjacent neutral ports, and 
consequently that the attempt to pursue and ca[)turc the 
enemy’s property under the neutral flag would be su[)crflnou8 
or abortive, since it might in every case, and with remarkable 
facility, be transferred to the neutral agent at an intermediate 
port w'ith whose dealings the belligerents liavc no right to inter- 
fere. To these motives were added considerations based on 
tlic views of commercial policy now entertained in this country, 
all of which -tend rather to the mitigation of^tlic rights of war 
on the grounds both of interest and luimanity, than to the 
assertion and exercise of a system of restriction and proliibition 
at once oppressive to neutrals, and inconvenient if not injurious 
to ourselves. 

^Maritime hostilities inevitably give rise to a conflict of rights 
and a collision of interests between two parties, both of whom 
arc entitled in their respective positions to be protected by 
law. The belligerent Powers assert and exercise their un- ^ 
doubted right of attacking the tmde of the enemy, in order 
to embarrass and weaken him in his internal resources, and to 
deprive him of the supplies he requires from foreign countriek 
The neutral Powers, on the contrary, continue in the possession 
of their right to trade with the enemy, subject only to such re- 
strictions and limitations as may be imposed even on neutrals by 
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the laws of war. Of these the most obvious and uncontested arc 
the ri^>ht of blockade, the right of seizure and confiscation of con- 
traband of war carried to the enemy’s use, and the right of search 
to ascertain the nationality of a ship and the nature of her 
cargo. But to these admitted ami universal practices the law of 
nations as enforced and established by the highest traditions of 
judicial authority, unless suspended by express contract, adds 
many other rights of a more controverted character. Thus our 
own and the American Courts have uniformly held that the neu- 
tral flag docs not protect the property of the enemy, unless under 
the authority of treaties. The French Courts and edicts main- 
tained the same doctrine down to 1778, and although they have 
relinquished it since the Amprican war, they have invaiiably held 
till the present time the converse proposition that the enemy’s 
flag will condemn even neutral goods. Again, during the last 
century it was a doctrine of our courts that neutral States had 
no right to lend the shelter of their flag in time of war to any 
species of trade from which they were excluded by law in the 
time of peace. Hence arose the celebrated ^ rule of 1756,’ 
which refused to recognise the right of neutrals to carry on 
during war the trad(} between the enemy and his colonies, that 
trade being forbidden to neutrals in time of peace by the close 
system of prohibition, wliicli obtained at that jicriod in the 
colonial trade of all the European States. For the same reason 
the coasting trade of the enemy, or trade in transitu firom port 
to port of the enemy’s country,- has been denied to neutrals, be- 
cause they are debarred from it in time of peace, and’ it was 
argued that if neutrals wciv-. iillowcd to engage in it in time of 
w'ar, their ordinary rights ^\ .;uld be extended in order to supply 
the necessities of the enemy. 

The history of these qu( stions which have so often aggravated 
the horrors of war, and extended tliem to nations unconnected 
with the origin of the quaiTcl, may usually be traced to the 
relative force and ])ower of belligerents and neutrals — the 
former constantlv endeavouring to exercise their rights of war in 
the greatest vigour, the latter to circumscribe them within the 
narrowest limits. In the last great war, Avhich was one of 
unexampled fury and duration, the cause of neutrals utterly 
perished. In fact, 1 he States which had in former times asserted 
the rights of neutrals with the greatest consistency, and even 
combined in 1780 and 1800 for their defence, such as Holland, 
Denmark, and Kussia, had either sunk under the authority of 
one or other of the contending parties, or had engaged as prin- 
cipals in the contest. TJic United States alone remained posi- 
tively neutral, and the hardships to which they were subjected 
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drove them to a rupture with this country, and evbn enabled 
them many years later to extort an indemnity of a million sterling 
from France. The intccests of the neutral States being thus 
destroyed, either by the all-dcvouiing influence of the French 
Empire on land,' Or^ by the rigorous ppplic'^^ion of British 
maritime law by sea, a system of belligerent restrictions sprang 
up far exceeding in severity all that tlic world had ever before 
endured. Indeed, the result, if not the fundainental principle of 
Napoleon's continental system, of his Berlin and Milan decrees, 
and of the British orders in Council, was the extinction of all 
neutral trade ; until we were led to strain thc,la\t of nations to 
a paper blockade, and to enforce the arbitrary rules laid down 
on both sides by the confiscation of ships and cargoes being 
neutral property, * 

It would be superfluous at the present time to revert to the 
clabi)ratc disclIs^ions and the jiassionate controversies excited 
by these tojiics during that memorable conflict, and wc shall 
only allude to them on the present occasion to sliow Jiow 
widely the measures taken by the British and French Govcrii- 
ments at the commentteinent of the present liostililies differ 
from the rigorous, and wc may even say unscrupulous, policy 
pursued by all the belligerents down to the close of the last 
European struggle. 'fiie great authority, the pcnctrafmg 
sagacity, and the inimitable style of Lord Stowell, who filled 
the chair of the High Court of Admiralty of England during 
the whole of that period, have served to vindicate the system of 
law which he administered, and even to p.alliate acts of severity 
which a judge of inferior rc|)Utation might have Ijesitated to 
enforce. But the juris [irudeiicc of inleniational courts would 
fail to |)crfonn its high duties in regulating upon legal princij)les 
the dllfcrenc.es of cmplrrs, if it were not so guided and admin- 
istered as to meet the wants of a progressive age, and to apply to 
tliesc delicate questions the more humane and temperate maxims 
which have happily prevailed in every other branch of public 
afluirs. The judicial duties of the high legal officers whose 
province it is to determine these questions in the maritime 
courts, are of a most peculiar character. They arc not bound 
by written laws, except in as far as they mu^t carry into effect 
special acts of State; but tlic authority tlicy invoke rests on the 
best writers of a science in wliich much is still disputed and 
ill-defined. The law of nations, as administered by the Judges 
of Prize in any particular State, means the law of nations as 
interpreted by that Stale, in conformity with the meaning and 
precedents most respected by that nation: but there is no 
supreme authority to give uniibrmity to these decisions, to 
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settle disputed points, or to give a universal sanction to their 
decrees. Beyond them lies nothing but the sense of justice 
and tlie science of law prevalent among Christian nations, and 
tlieir sentences can only be reversed by the public opinion of 
mankind and of posterity. To that opinifjn Lord Stowell more 
than once eloquently appealed, and the veneration in which his 
name is still held in both hemispheres, is the best proof that he 
administered the system of law which he found established in 
this country with an uprightness and a wisdom which have not 
been surpassed. But the jurisdiction of these Courts in le- 
galising acts of violence, which nothing but the state of war 
can justify, must be limited by the political necessity of the 
case ; for, as Count Portalis observed, in opening the Conseil 
dcs Idrises, ‘ it is thbir province to do in peace as much good 
‘ as they can, and in war as little harm.^ 

In former times commerce was regarded as a species of 
unilateral contract, in which all the benefit was on the side of 
the seller and the disadvantage on that of the purchaser, 
insomuch that the net profits of commercial exchange were 
computed upon wliat was termed the balance of trade. Ap- 
plying the same fallacy to a state of war, the wdiole power 
of the country 'was exercised to prevent the enemy from 
selling his commodities, by pursuing and confiscating his pro- 
perty under every form, and even under the neutral flag. 
But the fact ‘was less clearly perceived at that period than 
it w’ould be now that the loss inflicted on the intercourse 
of the enemy with this country is commensurate to the loss 
accruing to the interests iniglit ourselves have engaged in 
his trade. The means of exchange w^cre denied us, — commer- 
cial intercourse was stopped, — in striking the producers of 
these articles abroad, w^c afflicted the consumer at home, — 
the cost of war was enormously enhanced by the increased 
prices to be paid for every article of consumption which fell 
under these restrictions, and when these articles consisted of raw 
material, the want of them might paralyse the industry of the 
country. The first question then to be determined in dealing 
.>vith this subject is, whether we do most injury to the enemy or 
to ourselves, and whether the advantages derived from the 
pressure we may put upon him are greater than the evils and 
inconveniences by which they are purchased. The laws of war, 
as applied to trade, amount to absolute and universal prohibition 
in all that concerns the enemy or his goods, if these laws are 
applied in all their rigour. All contracts with the enemy or 
hia subjects arc void ; all commercial intercourse is not only 
suspended, but illegal; the enemy's goods may be seized and 
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confiscated under all circumstances and in every part of the 
world except on neutral territory. It has been laid down by 
some of our greatest lawyers that trade with the enemy is a 
misdemeanour; and the right of blockade excludes even neutrals 
from maritime commerce with tlic enemy’s ports. 

^In my opinion,’ said Lord Stowell, in delivering judgment 
in the case of The JIoop^ where he reviewed the authorities on 
this subject, ‘ there exists a general rule in the maritime juris- 
^ j)rudencc‘of this country, by which all trading with the public 
^ enemy, unless with the jiermission of the Sovereign, is inter- 
‘ dieted. It is not a principle peculiar to the maritime law of 
^ this country ; it is laid down by Bynkcrschoeck as an universal 
‘ principle of law, — Ex naturd belli commercia inter hastes ces-- 
‘ sare non est dnintamhun. Valin states it to have been the law 
‘ of France, whether the trade was attempted to be carried on 
‘ in national or in neutivil vessels. It appears from the case of 
‘ the For tuna to have been the law of Sj)ain ; and it may, I 
‘ think, without riLshness be affirmed to have been a general 
^ principle of law in most of the countries of Europe.* This rule 
lias been enforced even where strong claims, not merely of con- 
venience, but almost of necessity, excused it on behalf of the 
individual ; it has been enforced where cargoes have been laden 
before the war, but whore parties have not used all possible 
diligence to countermand the voyage after the first notice of 
hostilities ; and it has even been enforced not only against the 
subjects of the Crown, but against its allies in the war^ on the 
ground that iillics have a right to apply a rule of such strong 
and universtd apjilication to each other’s subjects. 

In the case of Potts v. Bell (8 Term Ue[)orts), the whole 
question was fully argued before Lord Kenyon ; and it was 
contended by counsel, that trading through the medium of a 
neutral might not be illegal, inasmuch as the goods thus pro- 
cured are necessary to the manufactures of the country, and 
supply us with the resources of war. Indeed, as it would have 
been legal to purchase such a commodity from a ncutnd Power 
without any consideration of the country from whence the 
neutral originally obtained it, it is much more advantageous tq 
the subjects of this country to import the commodity directly 
in a neutral bottom from the country of its growth. But these 
arguments did not prevail. Sir John Nicholl (then King’d 
Advocate) was heard on the other side, and as|erted with con- 
siderable force the established doctrine of the Courts and the 
books, that there is no such thing as a war for arms and a peace 
for commerce ; and that it is criminal in a subject to aid and 
comfort the enemy, especially by trade, which furnishes the 
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very sinews of Avar to the hostile Government. The Court 
concurred hi this vie\V, and it may be considered the established 
law of this country in its civil and maritime Courts, that all 
trade of a British subject with an enemy is illegal, unless pro- 
tected by the express licence of the Crown. 

Starting, then, from this absolute prohibition of trade Avith 
the enemy, when not authorised by a si)ccial act of the Crown, 
it devolves upon the constitutional advisers of the Crown to 
limit the application of this principle ; and it is *their duty 
strictly to confine it Avithin such limits as appear to be 
necessary for the public service and conducive to. the national 
interests, as has been done by the Order in Couiic!) of the 15th 
April, 1854. 

We shall noAV proceed to follow in the official publication 
before us, the scries of measures taken for this imrpose. 

The firot of these documents is a Proclamation of Her 
INlMjcsty, issued as early as the 18th of February, for the 
prohibition of the export of arms, ammunition, military and 
naval stores, and especially of machinery adapted to, or capable 
of being adapted to, the purposes of marine engines. "I'lns 
proclamation Avas put forth several Aveeks before the declaration 
of Avar, and it is important to bear in mind that it is a mea- 
sure of purely municipal authority, under the poAvers given 
to the CroAVii by the Customs Consolidation Act of 1853, and 
is not a measure resting upon belligerent rights. This pro- 
clamation, and the orders subsef|uently issued by the Prhy 
Council in relation to it, d<i not atteet the subject of contraband 
of .Avar, as defined by the hiAv of nations, except that some of 
the objects specified in it are prohibited articles, both by this 
municipal enac^tincnt and by the general maritime law. The 
object of the (jovcrnnicnt in putting in force this prohibition 
Avas to check the export of Avarlike stores and of marine ma- 
chinery, Avhich Avas notoriously going on for the use of the 
liussian Government. Several of the large English and Scotch 
engineering establishments for the manufacture of these articles 
were knoAvn to be finishing large contracts, on Avhich con- 
siderable paymenus had already been made. The Treasury took 
care that no unnecessary rcsti'ictions should be imposed on the 
foreign trade of the country in these articles, but the export lo 
Russia Avas stopped, bonds Avcrc taken that the prohibited 
articles, when allowed to be exported at all, should be landed 
and entered at an innocent port of destination ; and in conse- 
quence of these measures the Government Avas enabled, on the 
dciclaration of Avar, to seize several engines destined for the 
Russian Government. The British makers are understood to 
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have behaved with great openness and j>ropriety, and their 
work has been completed at the expense of our own Admiralty 
for the use of two of ITer ilajesty’s frigates, Avhich arc, we are 
told, to bear the appropriate names of the * Cossack ’ and the 
‘ Tartar/ 

It was never intended, however, as lias been erroneously sup- 
posed and stilted by many jiersons, and among, t others by the 
authors of the ‘ Manual of the law of Maritime Warfare ’ 
(p. 25<S.), that this prohibition should be construed into a fresh 
declaration of contraband of war. -It rests with the courts of 
maritime jurisdiction to determine that cjucstion ; and we pre- 
sume tliat, as.stejim machinery lias become an important element 
of navigation and maritime warfare since the last war, the parts 
or materials of this machinery, when transported to an enemy’s 
port, or for the use of the enemy, will be as liable to condem- 
nation as sail-cloth, cordage, or spars have been in foimier wars, 
when not excluded by treaty with neutrals. The most critical 
test of contraband of war is the destination and probable apjdi- 
cation of the article. We have treaties with Sweden, and one 
with Holland of a very caidy date, determining what is to be 
considered contraband under the flag of those countries. Other 
States may extend or restrict those articles, for there is no 
general or paramount law on the subject, and it has continually 
been made a topic of negotiation with neutral’s. 

The power of the Crown to declare articles to be contraband 
of war with reference to the defence of the country and the 
cxigaicics of the war, has been asserted by liigli legal authority. 
Lord Erskine said, in his sjiocch on the Orders in Council 
(8th ]\Iarcli, 1808), that, ‘ the King, having by his prerogative the 
‘ power to pruiiuilgatc who arc his enemies, is bound to watch over 
^ the safety of the State ; he may therefore make new declarations 
‘ of contraband, when articles come into use as implements of 
‘ war Avhich before were inno(*.cnt ; this is not the exercise of 
‘ discretion over contraband, and it is the nsas hellici, which, 

‘ shifting from tiine to time, make the law shift with them.’ 
Steam machinery and the articles connected with it fall natu- 
rally into the new category of articles of contraband. 

A question lias been much discussed, wliether coals, which are 
destined to play so essential a part in modern warfare, are to be 
held to be contraband ; but it is of so much importance to our 
own cruisers to be able to take in coal at neutral ports, which 
they would not be able to do if coal was universally regarded as 
a prohibited article, that we should probably lose more than we 
can gain by contending for the prohibition. Coals, however, 
have been stopped on their way to an enemy’s port in the JBlack 
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Sea, tliongli it appears, from an answer given in the House of 
Commons by Sir James Graham, that coals will be regarded 
by our cruisers as one of the articles ancipitls usus, not neces- 
sarily contraband, but liable to detention under circumstances 
that warrant suspicion of their being ai)plied to the military 
or naval uses of the enemy. 

The original proclamation of the 18th of February contained 
a general prohibition of the export of the articles specified, 
which was, as we have observed, relaxed prior to the declara- 
tion of war b}^ a Minute of the Lords of the Treasury. Sub- 
sequently to the 29th of March, Avhen the Lords of the Privy 
Council had resumed their ancient and traditional jurisdiction 
over those questions which concern the defence of the country 
and emanate from the prerogative of the Crown, their Loid- 
ships confined the application of the Order to exports of the 
proliibited articles to Europe and part of Asia; and, by a 
further modification, bearing date the 24th of April, they 
reduced the prohibited articles to three classes only, viz. — 

Gunpowder, saltpetre, and brimstone. 

Arms and ammunition. 

Marine engines and boilers, and the component parts 
thereof. 

The export of these articles was prohibited to all parts of 
Europe north of Dunkirk and of the Mediterranean Sea east 
of Malta, without a special permit of the Privy Council ; to all 
other places the export goes on with the sole restriction of a 
bond. The importance of sj opping the conveyance to Ivussia 
of articles of machinery, in wnich that country and its navy arc 
singularly deficient, may justify this prohibition for a time. But 
the facilities the lliissians may liave for obtaining similar articles 
from Belgium and the United States, if any of their ports were 
open, must greatly impair the effect of such a restriction ; and 
for this, as well as for many other purposes, it is upon the 
vigilance and efficiency of the blockade that the Allied Powers 
must chiefly look for success. It should be clearly understood, 
that the order for the exportation of the prohibited articles to 
the north and east of Europe which arc granted by the Pidvy 
Council arc merely permits to atitliorise the British customs 
oflScers to allow these articles to 'be siupped. These orders 
do not operate as a licence for the transport of contraband at 
sea, and arc unconnected with the control which may be exer- 
cised by the cruisers over vessels laden with prohibited articles. 
The trade in contraband of war is free to all vessels under a 
neutral or friendly flag as long as they are not obnoxious to 
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the suspicion of carrying prohil)ite(l articles to an enemy’s port 
or inJircctly to tlie enemy’s use. But where such a suspicion 
exists, no vessels, whether of our own or any neutral fliig, can 
receive protection; all are liable to be brought in, and the Court 
of Admiralty can alone decide on their guilt. 

We now proceed to the more important documents in the 
official collection before us. On the 28th^Iar(*h, the day before 
the declaration of war, the Queen of Great J Britain made the 
following declaration, wdiich was. inserted in the Gazette of that 
evening, and apjicared at the same time, in the name of the 
Emperor of the French, in the Monitcur : — 

‘ Her Majesty tlie Queen of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland, having been compelled to take up arms in sup[)ort of an 
ally, is desirous of rendering the war as little onerous as possible to 
the Powers with whom slie rciuiiins at peace.. 

‘ To preserve the commerce of neutrals from all unnecessary ob- 
struction, her Majesty is willing, for the present, to waive a part of 
the belligerent rights appertaining to her by the law of nations. 

‘ It is impossible for her JMajosty to forego the exercise of Iier 
right of sidzing articles contraband of war, and of preventing 
neutrals from bearing th<3 enemy’s <h‘spatehes; and she must maintain 
the right of a belligerent to prevent neutrals from breaking any 
eUective blockade which may be establislnnl with an adequate force 
against the (*neiiiy’s forts, harbours, or coasts. 

‘ Blit her Majesty will waive the right of seizing enemy’s pro- 
perty laden on board a neutral vcssijI, unless it be contraband of war. 

‘ it is not her Majesty’s intention to claim the confiscation of 
neutral property, not being contraband of war, foimd on board 
enemy’s ships; and IJcr Majesty further declari's, that being anxious 
to lessen as much as possible the evils of war, and to restrict its 
operations to the regularly organised forces of the country, it is not 
licr present intention to issue Letters of ]\Iarque for the commission- 
ing of privateers. 

‘ Westminster, Marcli 28. 1854.’ 

Some excejition may perhaps be taken to the form of this 
document, wliich is that of a State Paper or Notification, rather 
than a specific Order of tlie Crown binding on the Courts. It 
exprcvssed, however, the intentions of Her IMajesty, and an Order 
in Council, passed in the usual form on the 15th April, gave to 
these intentions a more precise form and binding authority ; and 
the Declaration now claims our notice as one of the most im- 
portant and extensive concessions yet made to the liberal 
opinions and growing interests of this age. 

It limits in fact the belligerent rights to be exercised by the 
Crown at present in this war, in as far as they concern neutrals, 
to two points : — 
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1, The seizure of iirticles contraband of war, including 
(Jespatclics, or persons in the naval or military service 
of the enemy ; 

2. The maintenance of an effective blockade established 
by an adequate force against the enemy’s forts, har- 

* hours, and coasts. 

The first .of these rights of course implies the exercise of the 
right of search for contraband of war or despatches, under cir- 
cumstances which warrant reasonable suspicion after the nation- 
ality ol the vessel has been ascertained from her papers. 

The second of these rights implies the condemnation of neu- 
tral ships for the offence of breaking blobkadc, after it has been 
duly notified and effectively established. 

Having laid down tliese positive fights, the belligerent Powers 
expressly announce that they will waive the riglit of seizing 
enemies’ property on board a neutral vessel, unless it be contra- 
band of war ; and that tliey will not claim the confiscation of 
neutral property, not being contraband of’ war, found on board 
enemies’ ships. In other words the Brilish (Juvernment con- 
sents to act upon this occasion on the j)rinciplc, that ^the 
^ neutral flag covers the enemy’s merchandise,’ or that ^ free 
* bottoms make free goods:’ whilst the French Government 
consents to abandon the converse proposition, not inseparably 
connected with it, hut constantly maintained by France in 
former wars, that ^ the enemy’s flag condemns neutral goods.’ So 
that on both sides, and under both the opjiosito systems of’ 
Maritime Law which have centuries been a fruitful source of 
juridical argument and (ff naval warfare, a concession has been 
made favourable to the claims of neutrals and the general in- 
terests of trade. And this concession has been made by the two 
greatest Maritime Powers of the world, at a moment when their 
union rendered them the absolute sovereigns of all seas — com- 
pelled to no surrender of their principles, but ready of their own 
free will to take those measures which they conceive to be most 
favourable to the cause of civilisation aiid humanity. 

These great concessions, however, by no means exhaust the 
series of changes to which we arc adverting. As wc have 
already observed, one of the questions most keenly (lis[)utcd 
during the last century, was the right of belligerents to stop 
neutrals in transitu^ when on the coasting or colonial trade, 
under what was termed the *rule of 1756,’ which held that 
neutrals were not to claim or exercise in war any rights they 
did not possess in peace, inasmuch as they obtained such rights 
for the benefit of the enemy rather than for their own. This 
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belUgei’ent interference is, liowcver, tacitly abandohed, and the 
first proposition of the Empress Catherine s Declaration thereby 
admitted. It was, liowevcr, contended by Lord Grenville in 
1801, that the Third Article of the Treaty with Eussla of that 
year had already opened the coasting trade to neutrals, and this 
restriction has more than once been abandoiK . and reasserted. 
In the case of IJiissia, as she lias no colonics, llu^ rule of* 1756 is 
inapplicable : and, indeed, since the colonial trade of England and 
Spain has become free, the theory on which that restriction w^as 
based, falls to the ground. It ivS needless to revert to the other 
points of the Declaration of the Armed Neutrality of 1780, — 
such as the actual effective character of blockades, making it 
dangerous to enter the block.'idcd port, — wliieh was already 
acknowledged tolietlnj Law of Nations ; and the vexed question 
of convoys may he allowed to rest in a contest with a l^owcr 
from whose criiis(?rs wc have nothing to fear. The course of 
events has now broiiglit us to adopt tlie most liberal jirinciples 
ever advanced by Catherine 11- or the Baltic Confederacy, and, 
as \vc shidl presently show, n greaf deal morr ; but it u remark- 
able that a war with linssia should have been the occasion of a 
change in our maritime jiolicy, on the very topics on which we 
have twice been warmly op))()'(‘d to the Court of St. Petersburg. 

It would be superfluous at this time, and inconvenient in this 
place, to renew, or even to trace, the protracted controversies 
to which these questions have given rise ; for, after all, the policy 
to be pursued by bclligcrcuts to\vards neutrals during war can 
never lie reduced to a fixed proposition of eternal justice, or a 
rule of positive law. 

It is not our intention to embark in a discussion on the 
fundamental ])rinci])les of these belligerent rights in)on the 
abstract ground of natural justice and equity; and wc arc not 
tempted by the elaborate treatise of 11. d(i irautefeiiillc to quit 
the beaten track of legal tradition and political cxpcditiiicy, by 
wdiicli, after all, these questions must be decided. Disposed as 
wc undoubtedly are to limit the application of belligerent rights 
to strict necessity, and to recognise, the claims of neutrals, it is 
imi)Ossible to set up pretensions founded only on preconceived 
notions of public equity, against the precise obligations which 
Jiavc been sanctioned by the practice of nations and the de- 
cisions of inaritinic courts. Writers like M. do ILHitcfeuille and 
M. Ortolan (who, liowevcr, is not a lawyer, but an officer of 
marine) do not advance their cause by shifting it from the 
groundwork of positive law ; and, indeed, the former of these 
writers appears to us to give up the whole of his argument as 
fiir as it is based on legal authority, by the admission, that, with 
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the exception of Ilubner, ' all the jurists who have defended the 
‘ rights of neutral nations belong to the 19th century.’ (^Hautc* 
Jeuille, vol. iii. p. 306.) 

The question has, in fact, been variously dealt with for the 
last two centuries, according to the relative power and interests 
of belligerents and neutrals, or of the same States being at dif- 
ferent times in one or the other of these conditions. The rules 
of international law arc those originally incorporated in the Con- 
solato del Mar ; but these rules have been subjected to excep- 
tions by treaty as often as governments conceived it to be their 
interest to restrict tlicir application, whicli was practically the 
case in a large pro])ortion of the treaties of peace and navigation 
of the 16th and I7th centuries. This relaxation, however, was 
a matter of exjiediency in each case. Thus, just after the British 
Government, in 1 65.5, had acceded to the terms favourable to 
neutrals in its treaty with Portugal, the same point was raised 
by the Swcdisli ambassador in J-^ondon ; but to tliis Lord 
Commissioner Whitelocke replied, ‘We were against that 
‘ proposition, that a free ship should make free goods, which 

* the Secretary said would increase their (the Swedish ships) 

* exceedingly ; and other nations would sell or build their ships 
^ to colour the carrying of contraband goods to our enemies.’* 
In point of fact, nothing is more diflicult than to establish a 
general proposition in the law of nations, except by special 
agreement ; because there Is no universal binding sanction to 
enforce resjiect and obedience to sucli laws ; and we can hardly 
accede to I)r. Phillimore’s proposition in his very learned and 
eloquent commentaries, that the law derived from the consent 
of nations is practically subordinate to the law derived from 
God ; inasmuch as the laws of God arc essentially immutable, 
and the law of nations has been frequently adaj)ted to the con- 
venience and interests of society. 

The only restraint which can be applied to the abuse of 
superior maritime power, is the dread of ulterior consequences 
and the dread of public opinion ; but both these restraints 
have not unfrequently been broken through and defied by 
powerful States pursuing important national objects. The true 
principle to mitigate the rigour of this part of the Law of 
Nations, is a more dispassionate consideration of the rights of 
others, aided by a more enlightened perception of our own 
national interests ; and we trust we may arrive at a time when 
it will be acknowledged jind received as a maxim of state that 
the interest of the country is best secured, not by applying the 


* Whitelockc’s Memorials, p. 639. 
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rights of war in all their rigour to our own subjects and to 
neutral?, but, on the contrary, by circumscribing those rights 
within the narrowest limits which are consistent with the effec- 
tive prosecution of hostilities. 

If we arc to look to the Middle Ages for the sources of our 
maritime law, and to invest the traditions of the Law of Nations 
with tlie veneration due to antiquity, the Con^olatu del Mar 
unquestionably supports the jurisprudence of the British 
Maritime Courts to the fullest extent. It has been shown by 
M. PardessLis that this compilation of the earliest recorded 
usages and laws of the sea, was drawn up at Barcelona about 
the end of the fourteenth century, in the bastard Latin, which 
was the basis of the language spoken to this day in Catalonia. 
The same in’incijiles were recognised by all the Maritime 
Ilcpublics which flourished in that and the preceding century 
on the shores of the jMcditcrranean. These principles may be 
reduced to two leading propositions. 

1. Goods belonging to an enemy, and laden on a friendly 
or neutral ship, arc liable to capture, and may be 
confiscated as prize of wai\ 

2. Goods belonging to a friend, laden on an enemy’s 
vessel, arc not liable to confiscation. 

Such arc the fundamental doctrines which have been esta- 
blhhed for centuries by the exercise of belligerent rights and the 
decisions of maritime jurisprudence, from the Aliddic Ages 
down to the eighteenth century. They liave been constantly 
recognised by our own Courts ; and they arc recorded with 
equal respect by the American jurists, Wheaton, Kent, and 
Story, who rank amongst the first writers on International Law 
of the last half century. 

But whilst we confidently assert that these principles are the 
historical basis of the whole system of maritime capture, we 
readily admit that the tendency of successive ages has been to 
modify the application of them. It is a common opinion, that 
this country has uniformly been opposed to all relaxations of 
these rules, and has invariably enforced them with the power of 
its maritime ascendancy. It is also a common opinion, much 
repeated by continental writers, that France has been the great 
champion of the opj)osite doctrine, and the protectress of the 
rights of neutrals and the liberty of the seas. We undertake 
to show that both these opinions are unfounded. With re- 
ference to the former proposition, it is not true that the recog- 
nition by this country of the doctrine that ‘ free ships make 
‘ free good?,’ is an unprecedented novelty ; it is equally untrue 
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that France originated that principle. AVitli reference to tlie 
second proposition that goods belonging to a neutral arc not 
condemned on board an enemy’s vessel, tins country has generally 
held tlic doctrine most favourable to the neutral owner, and 
France has almost invariably maintained the opposite and more 
severe doctrine. 

The earliest treaty by which England recognised a departure 
from the usage of the Law of Nations, that the neutral flag does 
not cover enemies’ property, was that concluded in 1654, 
between the Crown of Portugal and the Cominissioiuirs of the 
Commonwealth. This treaty was held by Lord Stowell to be 
still in force in the early part of the last war, ai.^d he gave the 
benefit of it to Portuguese ships carrying enemy s goods b}" 
virtue of the XXI 11. Article, which runs in the Ibllov.hig 
terms : — 

^ That all goods and merchandise of the said republic or king, 
' or of their people or subjects, found on board the ships of the 
‘ enemies of the other, shall be made i)rize together with the 
^ ships, and confiscated to the public ; but all the goods and 
‘ merchandise of the enemies of either on board the ships of 
‘ cither, or their people or subjects, i^hall remain untouched.’ 

The ])rlncipal writers on international law, and espc'cially 
Mr. Wheaton, in his History of the Law of Nations, have stated 
that the first treaty on this subject concluded between England 
and Spain Is that signed at Madrid in 1667, and that, although 
this treaty provided that neutral and friendly property is liable 
to confiscation on enemy’s ships it docs not establish the con- 
verse j)roposition, that free ships make free goods. But all 
these writers have overlookt ,1 a previous treaty of 1665, which 
is given in the 1st voL of Abreu's Sj)anish Collection, and 
quoted in Hautcrive’s Collection, vol. ii. p. 383. This treaty 
contains the following articles: - 

(29.) ^ It is expressly agreed, that any thing which shall be 
* shipped by the subjects or inhabitants of the dominions 
^ of one of the two Sovereigns on ships belonging to the 
^ enemy of the other (although the same be not iner- 
‘ chandisc of contraband) shall be confiscated, together 
‘ with all the goods found on such ship without exception. 

(30.) ‘On the other hand, all the goods found on board 
‘ the ships belonging to the subjects of one of the two 
‘ Sovereigns, shall be free reciprocally, although a part or 
‘ the whole of the cargo be the property of an enemy of 
‘ the allied Powers, except only merchandise of con- 
‘ traband.’ 
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The same principle was established by the Commercial Treaty 
between France and England, signed at St. Germains in 1^77. 
The Dutch, who, as the cliief carriers of Europe, had strongly 
contended for neutral rights, and had obtained the admission of 
the doctrine, that their neutral flag should cover enemies’ pro- 
perty from Philip IV. of Spain in 1650, Insisted on the 
ado 2 :)tion of the same princijfle by Sir William Temple, in his 
negotiations with De Witt. The commercial articles of the 
Treaty of Jlreda in 1667, provided - 

^ Quod id orniic quod a subditis S. M. alieni navi Domi- 
* norum Ordiniim pcrtinciiti illatum crit, ctiainsi cx gencre 
^ mercium intcrdictarum baud fuerit, fisco applicatiir una cum 
^ omnibus ct singulis illic repertis. Contra verq iterum immune 
^ ct in tuto sit id ontiie quod uavihus ad subdltos S, 3L pertincatibus 
^ invenieturj qua in vis iis imposita aut jiars corum ad liostcs 
‘ Dominoruin Ordinuin pcrtinucrit.’ 

And tlie same stipulation was repeated in the treaty of 
peace with England in 1674. The principle was maintained 
between this country and the United Provinces until 1756, 
when Great Britain refused to acknowledge it any longer, in 
consc(|uencc of the conduct of the Dutch at the breaking out 
of the Seven Years’ War, and in the commercial questions of 
that period. The concession of the principle to the Dutch was 
the more important, inasmuch as they were, by jiosition and by 
trade, the most considerable of the maritime states whose 
neutrality was maintained during some of the contests of that 
period. 

Whilst this Avas the policy of England, in her relations with 
her nearest allies in Portugal and in Holland, that of France 
Avas diametrically opposite. Francis L, in 1346, had decreed, 
not only that the neutral flag did not cover enemies’ goods, but 
that enemies’ goods found on a neutral vessel confiscated the 
Avholc cargo, and the ship itself. This edict far exceeded in 
scvciaty the original doctrines of tlie Consoluto del Mar, on 
Avhich it Avas built, j-ct it Avas* for nearly two centuries inciJrpo- 
rated into the maritime jurisprudence of France. The Dutch, 
indeed, in their negotiations Avith the French, had stoutly com- 
bated these pretensions. Dc Witt reported in 1658, that he 
had obtained the surrender ^dc cette pretendue loi Fran9aisc 
^ que la robe (Vennemi coujisque celle dami^' but lie renounced all 
hope at that time (»f obtaining the assent of France to the con- 
verse proposition, that free ships make free goods. It was not 
until the Peace of Nymeguen, in. 1678, that the Dutch suc- 
ceeded in inducing the. Court of France to make this conces- 
sion ; but, in fact, it was not made in sincerity, or adhered to as 
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the rule of the French Council of Prize. For in 1681, three 
yc.'irri Inter, Louis XIV. promulgated his celebrated Ordinance 
of The Marine, which asserted tlie belligerent rights of the Crown 
naninst neutrals, in the most violent and imperious form. The 
VJI. Article of that Ordinance is in these worths : — 

‘ Tons navires qui sc trouveront charges d effets a] )par tenants 
‘ li nos cnncinis, et Ics marchaiulises de nos siijcts ct allies qui 
‘ FC trouveront dans un navirc cnnenii, scroiit pavcillenient de 
‘ bonne prise,’ 

It would be difficult to express in a more succinct form the 
two extreme propositions of the law of prize ; for, in the first 
place, the Ltiw of Nations has never sanctioned the universal 
confiscation of ncutnd and friendly sh?j>Sy merely l^e^’anse they 
are found carrying enemies* pro[)crty ; and, in tlie seeoii-’ nlace, 
the confiscation of neutral aixl friendly pr()])crty because It is 
found on enemies’ shijjs, is a ])ractice which the Law of Xalions, 
as we hold it, has never authorised. In the former of these 
cases, the old nuiritkiie law of l^ngland Avoidd hold the j)ro- 
perty lo be liable to confiscation, but not the sliip ; and in the 
latter case*, the ship, but not the property. Jjoiiis XfV., in 
l)otii cases, pronounced botli ship and <*argo good ])riz';. Such 
was the Maritime Law of France fora very considerable period. 
In ♦Inly, 1704, another Jioyal Ordinance was jjasbcd which 
decreed that — 

^ S’il se trouvait snr des vaisscaiix neutres des effets ap[)ar- 
' tenant aux ennemis de sa Majeste, Ics valsseaux et tout le cliargc- 
^ mciit scront do bonne prise.’ 

And it Avas not till 1741: (hat tliis extraordinary edict Avitli re- 
ference to neutral ships wa abrogated .by an ordinance, which 
provided that ciicinies’ goods should still ]>e liable to seizure 
under the flag of a neutral, but that the neutral sliij) should be 
restored. 

The first imi)ortant relaxation of this law was that introduced 
by the Comniei-cial Treaty of TTtrcclit, concluded with England 
in 1713, in the following Article : — 

XVII. ^ It shall be lawful for all and singnlar tlic subj(;ctsof 
^ tlie Queeu of Great Ilritain, .and of tlie most Cliristian King, 

‘ to sail with their ships, Avith all manner of security and liberty, 

« no distinction being made Avbo are the ])roprietors of the mcr- 
‘ chandises laden tbergon, from any por^ to the places of those 
^ Avho are now or sliall be Iicreaftcr at enmity Avitb the Queen 
^ of Great Britain, or the most Christian King. It sliall likc- 
‘ wise be lawful for the subjc(’.ts and inhabitants afore.^^aid, to 
" sail Avitb the ships and mercliandises aforementioned, and to 
‘ trade Aviih tlie same libert} and security from the places, ports. 
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^ and havens of those who are enemies of both, or of cither 
‘ party, without any opposition or disturbance .whatsoever, not 
^ only directly from the places of the epcuiy aforementioned to 
' neutral places, but also from one place belonging to an enemy 
^ to another jdacc belonging to an enemy, whether they be under 
^ the jurisdiction .of the same prince, or under several. And as 
‘ it is now stipulated concerning ships and goods, that free ships 
‘ s-liall also give a freedom to goods, and that every thing sluill 
^ 1)0 deemed to be free and exempt which sliall be found on 
^ board tlie ships belonging to the subjects of either of the cim- 
' federates, althongli tlie whole^ lading, or any part thereof, 

‘ slioiild appertain to the enemies of either of their llaje.'stics, 

^ contraband goods being always excepted.’ 

It may be observed, with reference to stipulations <of this 
nature, that tliey have coiuinotily been introduced into treaties 
at file conclusion of a general [»cac(*, when they can be of no 
])ractical cllcel, iiiasmueli as they relate to tlie state of war;' 
and tliat on the recurrence of war they have as frequently been 
tlirown aside or forgotten. This remark is the more applicable 
to such agrcemculs" l)etwccn KngL-iiid and France, inasmuch as 
tIio.'=«e States have been too often engaged as direct enemies and. 
j.i'incipnls in war to iiavc attendcil nundi to thcii\ reciprocal 
rights of neidralicy, or to the terms of such a maritirac alliance 
as we now ha[)pily witness. 

Hut uotwiilistanding the stipulations of 1713, neither England 
nor France had departed from tlic general law of prize. The 
Seven Years’ War was conducted with the full exercise of bcdli- 
geiv.nt rights, by sea as well as by land, and the question of the 
neutral dag was aggravated by that of colonial trade. Indeed, 
;i.s late as 1771), "when a French pleni[)otciitiary was sent to 
luigotiatc a (rcaty with tiic Duke of iSIecklemburg, it was ex- 
])rcssly provided, that enemies’ property taken under the Meck- 
leinburg Hag wshould be confiscated’" ; and even the ordinance of 

* Great stress is laid upon this remark by M. Koch in his edition 
of Solidlfs treaties ; bat altliougli this ])rovision occurs in Arl. XY. 
of the JMecklemburg treaty, Article XXL, contains a material de- 
parture from llie old French law' in the following terrtts : — 

‘ I^es vaisseaux jMeeklertibourgeois sur lesquels il se trouvera des 
‘ marcluuidiscs appartenaiites aux erineiuis de vS. M. ne pourrotil ctre 
‘ relenu.s, aiuenes ni consignes, non plus.quc le reste dc lour ear- 
‘ ^raison, mals seulcment les inarchaudises et denrees dc la qualite 
‘ Vpeciiiee’ — tliat is, contraband of war and erteimies’ goods — ‘seront 
‘ couiisquees, S, M, dvrogeant a cet Cgard a tom, usages et ordon-^ 

‘ vrniccs contraircs, mPme a cclles des annccs 1536, 1584 el 1681, qui 
‘ portent que la rohe uinemic conjisque h\ marchandise ct le vaisseau 
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Louis XVI. in 1778 maintained the essential principles of the 
ordinance of 1681, with the exception of a mitigation of the 
law on the subject of the transport of contraband of war. 

Thus far we hold it to be demonstrated that the doctrine of 
* free ships make free goods/ had found no support from 
France, but that the opposite doctrine had been applied with 
rigour, and even united to the converse proposition that the 
enemy’s flag condemns neutral goods. But towards the close of 
the eighteenth, century, a great revolution in maritime law, as 
in many of the other institutions of the world, was at hand. 
The United States of America had declared their independence. 
France 'was intoxicated by the prospect of their success. Frank- 
lin was American minister at Versailles; and on the Cth Feb- 
ruary,' 1 7 78, a treaty was signed between the King of France and 
the United States of North America, Avhich provided (Art. 23.) 
that the subjects and citizens of both countries should be at 
liberty to frequent the hathours of the enemies of the con- 
tracting parties, or of cither of them, and to trade not only 
directly from the ports of such enemy to a neutral port, but 
also from one enemy’s port to another; and it was further 
stipulated that free sliips should make free goods, and that all 
goods shall be considered free on board the ships belonging to 
the contracting parties, even though the cargo, or part tliercof, 
should belong to the enemies of one of them.* 


* amV This curious clause proves beyond all doubt what the Freiicli 
law had been to that time. 

♦ The American statesm. u of that time, however, never contended 
for these principles, except as tlie result of express stipulations: and 
Mr. Jetferson’s language on the subject deserves to he remembered. 
In 1793, when that eminent man was Secretary' of State, he wrote 
to M. Genet, French minister at Washington, in these terms: — 

‘ I believe it cannot be doubted but that, by the general law of 

* nations, tlie goods of a friend found in the vessel of an enemy are 
‘ free, and the goods of an etieray found in the vessel of a friend are 
‘ lawful prize. It is true that sundry nations, desirous of avoiding 

* the inconvenience of having ^heir vessels stopped at sea, ransacked, 

* carried into port, and' detained, under pretence of having enemies’ 
‘ goods aboard, have in many instances introduced by their si)ecial 

* treaties another principle between th^nr,'that enemy bottoms shall 

* make enemy goods, and friendly bottoms friendly goods — a prin- 
‘ ciple mucli less embarrassing to commerce, and equal to all j)arties 
^ in point of gain or loss. But this is altogether the effect of i)ar- 
‘ ticular treaty,' conj^olling iu special cases the general principle 
‘ of the Law of Nations, and therefore taking effect between such 
‘ nations only as hayc so agreed to control it.’ 

If these pages should be read beyond the Atlantic, where these 
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AVhatever might be the intrinsic value of principles of mari- 
time law such as these, they were hateful to George III. and to 
his ministers and his people as the basis of an alliance between 
the American colonies and the Court of France; and they 
served at that moment only to add virulencfe to the hostilities which 
were raging. Ere long, however, the Northern States, whose 
interests were more concerned in the defence of the neutral 
trade than the belligerents themselves, found means to make 
their claims heard ; and a formidable combination was organised 
in their defence. It was owing to an accident and a cabinet 
intrigue that Catherine II. placed herself, in 1780, at the head 
of that league whicji was termed the Anned Neutrality of the 
North ; for the Empress had at first expressed to Lord Malmes- 
bury her intention of supporting the views of England ; and the 
means by which Count l^inin turned the tables on Prince Po- 
temkin and the British ambassador, arc related with spirit in 
the memoirs of Goertz. Catherine had I)ecn provoked by the 
seizure of two Kussiaii sliipsby Spain ; and her minister adroitly 
insinuated, that, in defending her own wrongs, she might assume 
the position of a cliamplon of neutral rights throughout the world. 

. A maritime convention was concluded on the 9th July, 1780, 
between the Empress of all the Russias and the King of Den- 
mark, to carry into effect the principles which Catherine had 
already proclaimed by her ordinance of the 19th May of the same 
year. Strictly prohibiting trade in contraband of war, these 
acts and treaties peremptorily asserted the right of neutrals to 
carry all other merchandise whatsoever, and to whomsoever it 
might belong, even to one of the belligerent Powers, in neutral 
bottoms, and under the protection of the neutral flag. These 
principles were afterwards expressed in four propositions: — 

I. That every shij) may sail freely from port to port,* and 

along the coasts of States at war. , 

II. That goods belonging to the subjects of States at war 
are free in neutral ships, with the exception of contra- 
band of war. 

III. That to determine what constitutes a blockaded port, 
this denomination is only given to a port where, by the 
arrangement of the Power attacking it with vessels 
sufficiently near, there is an Evident danger in entering. 

IV. That neutral ships are not to be stopped without just 

topics are warmly and not always correctly discussed, we hope our 
friends in the United States will give due weight to Mr. Jefferson’s 
accurate and authoritative statement. 
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ccj’ounds and evidence against thein, and that they be 
judged wlicn stopped without delay ; and, if ac(ii!itlcd, 
.Jioiild be entitled to a complete satisliiction. 

A similar treaty was shortly afterwards signed between 
Russia and Sweden. The States of llolland acceded to the 
wuno conventions on tlie. 9th Septcinb(;r, and proudly rccalh'd 
the fact that they had obtained the recognition of similar prin- 
ci])les from Spain in 1G50, from France in l7o9, and from 
frreat Britain in 1674. Prussia followed in the same itourse in 
ilay, 1781. The Einjieror of (Jermany acceded to the leag.ic 
in October, 1781 ; and Portugal signed a treaty with Russia o:i 
the same basis in July, 1782. The Court of Versaiile \ ihougli, 
as one of the belligerents, less directly interested in the iiv^idrcd 
question, declared by its note of the 2oth April, 1781, tliat it 
accepted these prineiplea of maritime law; and Louis XVl. 
rejoicerl in the widely extended ajiplicatloii of these views, to 
which tlie ])rcvailing opinions of the age, and the inlluciiioc of 
tlie American jdeniiiotentiarics in Paris, liad given extreme 
popularity. England alone resisted, Init she was drawdng to the 
close of an unsuccessful war, under a scries of feeble govern- 
ments, and in no condition to renew liostilidcs .against every 
maritime Power in hbiropo. She acted more wisely, anil joine i 
the gre.at conspiracy, winch she could not hojie to dissolve. The 
American treaties negotiated by Franklin wdtii h'rauce, Sweden, 
and some other Powers, contained a dii^tlnet recognition of the 
rights of neutrals, and of the doctrine that free ships make free 
goods. But when, in 1786, Air. Eden went to Paris to retrieve 
the consequences of aii uni:vourabIe treaty of peace by an 
admirable treaty of commerce, he was instruefrd Inj Mr, Piit to 
consent to a formal recognition of the great jtrincijde of the freedom, 
of the neutral Jiag, which was accordingly set forth at leiigtli in 
the Twentieth Article of Mr. Eden’s Treaty. It is a cir- 
cumstance Avorthy of note, and which has not to our know- 
ledge been pointed out by any writer on tins subject, that this 
Twentieth Article of the British Treaty of 1786 with France 
is identical in effect and almost in Icrms with the Twcnty-tliinl 
Article of Franklins Treaty of 1778 wdth France, and with the 
iSeventh Article of Franklin’s Treaty of 1783 with Sweden; so 
that, in an interval of eighty years, the Gevernment of Air. Pitt 
adopted the principles of maritime law, and even the phraseology 
of those stipuktions to which th,e previous ministers of George JI I. 
and this country had l^een mortally opposed. It is true that 
none of these conventional arrangements which had been intended 
to mitigate the exercise of belligerent rights, survived the con- 
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vulsloii of tlie revolutionary \vari». The United States concluded 
a treaty with England in 1794, which recognised the seizure of 
enemies’ got.'ds under the neutral flag. The French Directory 
decreed on the 12 Nivose an V. thiit enemies’ propei^ty fuui}d in 
American bottoms were good prize, and by auiiilier ordinance 
of the 29 Nivose an VI. all neutral vessels canning enemies’ 
goods were to be seized and condemned. The attempt to I’cvive 
the league of the Armed Xeulrality in 1800 was dissipated by 
the first attack on Copenhagen. The death of Paul, and the 
suhsccjucnt events of the war, led to tJie application of helligereiit 
riglits in their fullest extent, unrestrained by treaty Qr by law. 

These facts sufKciently establish the ])ruposition, that if the 
jwincjples adopted by the ilrilish (lovernineiit, in conjunction v 
uith that of France, during the present hostilities, are at vari- 
ancf' witli tliose acted upon during the last ^var, they arc at least 
not Avithout precedent. It imiy, indeed, be asserted that the 
progros of more lil)cral ])riiiciplus in maritime warflirc had been 
steady and continuous from lOdO down to the Kreiicli Ivevolution 
of 1789, Avlien that fierce revolutionary contest, which over- 
turned all law and all tradilioji in so many [Kiris of lCuro|>e, 
threw us hack upon pra(*tieos and traditions which coiild^only be 
Justified by an a[)peal to the harsh usages of much earlier times. 
Those traditions constitute. In fact, no binding autliorlty upon 
ourselves. 'Fhe circumstances under wliich they were resorted 
to, liavc^ not recurred, and arc not likely to recur. A [icriod of 
forty years has ela[)sc<l since these questions Iiave been debated 
in our Courts of Luav and our Houses of Parliament; and If the 
Government of Queen Metoria sought for a [irecedeiit to guide 
the maritime policy of the country, they had more reason to 
take that precedent i’rom the liberal treaties of 1654 and 1786 
than from retaliatory measures sucli as those of 1807 and 1809.- 
They obtained, moreover, from France, a distinct renunciation 
of the oltl French doctrine that the ‘ robe d’ennemi confisque 
‘ marchandise d’ami.’ The less severe portion of both systems 
has been retained; the more severe maxims liave been rejected; 
80 tliat neutrals are placed to the full in as favourable a position 
as was ever claimed for them by the confederacy of 1780; and 
though the Crown still asserts the exL^teiicc of the belligerent 
rights it fiwmerly enforced, and Avhich 'may legally be exercised 
in case of necessity, they arc for the present waived and sus- 
pended. 

But the concessions and relaxations of belligerent rights 
which have accompanied the late declaration of war do not stop 
here, and it Avill readily be perceived that they could not stop at 
this point. Under the former system of ni'cwutinic law adminis- 
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tered by the Britisli Courts and assisted by tlie vigilance and 
2 )o\ver of the British fleet, all commerce in the property of the 
enemy was prohibited. That property might be seized under 
the flag of the neutral vessel, and all dealings in it, whether 
direct or indirect, were severely interdicted to British subjects. 
In other words, tp render the commerce of the enemy as difficult 
and dangerous as possible, we did not hesitate to subject the 
neutral who engaged in it to con^derablc vexation, and upon 
the same principle we punished by confiscation such of our own 
subjects or ships ^ were found to bp carrying it on. 

But from the moment that the trade of neutrals with the 
enemy 'is recognised and the transport of enemies’ property 
allowed under the protection of the neutral flag, with tlic sole 
limitations of blockade and contraband of war, the motive for 
this severity of prohibition on our own subjects is at an end. 
Wo concede to the neutral, by this waiver of strict belligerent 
rights, permission not only to enter the enemy’s ports, not being 
blockaded, but also to take his produce and property on board, 
and to bring it for sale to this or any other country. But by 
the law of England, it would have been illegal for a British sub- 
ject to take on board a cargo of enemies’ property even in a neu- 
tral port without the licence of the Crown. All trade, direct or 
indirect, was strictly prohibited, on the princi^fle of universal 
law we have already quoted from Lord Stowell. Indeed, the 
grand disqualification of commercial intercourse still remains in 
force, that, by the law of almost every country, the character of 
an alien enemy carries with it a disability to sue, or, in other 
words, to enforce contracts nd recover debts by process of law 
— a disqualification which can only be removed, we apprehend, 
by statute. 

If this jirohibition to British subjects had continued in force 
after the 28th of March, both the neutral and the enemy would 
have found themselves in a better position for all the purposes 
of trade than our own merchants ; for the neutral could alone 
have carried on these transactions, and the enemy would have 
thrown all the advantage of them into his hands. The effect of 
the declaration of the 28th of March Would have been that, 
although Russian proi»erty, engaged in direct trade with this 
country in neutral bottoms, would be saf3 from English cruisers, 
English. i)rop^rty, engaged in direct trade with Russia, would 
be liable to seizure and confiscation by our own cruisers, and, 
indeed, by French and Turkish cruisers ; for a co-belligerent 
may seize the property of his ally engaged in trade with the 
common enemy, because such trade is considered a violation of 
their duty to each other. To meet this difficulty, two courses 
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were open to the Government ; cither to grant licences to trade 
with the enemy, by virtue oF the prerogative of the Crown or to 
promulgate a general order \Yhich should, to a great degree, 
suspend these restrictions. 

I'lie system of licences * was largely practised in the late war, / 
when it was employed on both sides, by the English and French 
Governments, to mitigate in some degree the Lffects of their 
own prohibitive edicts. Licences were an unavoidable evil, when 
every species of commercial restriction was enforced with excessive 
rigour, but they unquestionably gave rise to the„most pernicious 
abuses and frauds. The privilege they conferred on a particular 
trader w\as continually trausfenvd by sale. Whilst M. do Bour- 
rienne was French agent at Hamburgh, his office was notoriously , 
a mart for permits to evade the Continental System, and even in 
our own JTorth American Colonies, it is recorded in Stewart’s 
lleportfi, that * Sldrnputh’s Licences * sold for 100 dollars, 
and ‘ Foster s Licences ’ for 10 dollars. It is true, the inferior 
article was in reality quite invalid and worthless. Sometimes 
conditions were annexed to the granting of licenses which were 
absurdly evaded at the expense of the consumer : — thus the 
French Inqicrial Government required that every ship licensed 
to bring in a cargo of British goods should export an c([ual value 
of French goods. The outward cargo was duly taken on board, 
and the vesscF cleared, but as no French goods could be brought 
into England without a separate licence from the British Govern- 
ment, the more common practice was to throw the exported 
cargo into the sea, go in ballast to a port where English goods 
were to be obtained, and cliarge the price of both cargoes on 
the articles brought in for the use of tlic French consumer. 
Neutral ships sometimes were allowed to sail under double 
licences from both belligerents, in order to effect an exchange 
in commodities essential to their existence. • Thus, in 1813, 
Great Britain required corn on any terms on which it could be 


* The authors of the ‘ IManual of Maritime Law * have fallen into 
several considerable errors on this subject, which we have not space 
fully to examine or Correct (^Manual, ^c. p. 372.). But we must 
observe that the power to make Orders in Council, or to grant licences 
for the liberty of trade, is not, as they suppose, derived from special 
Acts of Parliament, or of a limited nature, but is an undoubted part 
of th^ Prerogative' in limiting the exercise of the belligerent rights 
that appertain to the Crown. These gentlemen appear to have has- 
tened their compilation through the press before the important 
modifications introduced upon the declaration of war were known or 
understood. Mr. William Lock’s * Practical Guide,’ contains a more 
faithful and accurate compendium of the law as it now stands. 
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procured; and France permitted corn to be exchanged for 
colonial produce, which she equally wanted ; hut these transac- 
tions were privileged speculations of a very precarious and 
gambling character, in which the consumer paid a large addi- 
tional 2)rciiiium to cover the cost of the .licence or the risk of 
the importer. 

The theory on which licences to trade with the enemy were 
granted is that of public utility, and not of private advantage ; 
but each licence creates a {)rivilege in favour of tlie grantee, 
who can command a monoj)oly price for his articles. If, on 
the contrary, licences arc granted witliout discrimination, tliey 
servo to set at nought the rcKtrictlon which should be no longer 
imposed. Moreover the enormous development of inock'-ii 
trade,. the infinite varieties and facilities of intercourse, and the 
ramifications by which every want of human society is supplied, 
have rendered it ijhysieally iin]>ossiblc to act otherwise than by 
general rules founded, on public principles. On these grounds 
the Allied Goveriiinents arc understood to have come to the reso- 
lution to gi'aiit no special licences at all, but to leave the opera- 
tions of trade as miicli as possible to their natural course, subject 
only to the positive operations of war. Of tliese the most 
important, in a commercial [)oint of view, is, of course, blockade, 
'and it has also been detormined, that a blockade, once being esta- 
blished, sliould be rigorously maintained. Indeed, since by a 
blockade the bclligereai Powers exercise the right of excluding 
all ships fi’om the ports of the enemy, it would be contrary to 
sound j^finciplc and natural justice, if these Powers gave to 
their own subjects, or to tlic si 'jects of their allies, a j^eruiission 
to break that chain by which even neutrals arc excluded. F or this 
purjposc, too, no licences arc to be granted. It becomes a ques- 
tion, however, of some iiic(;ty and importance to determine how 
far our cruisers ai^d out courts will allow ships to come out of 
blockaded ports for the ]nir2)osc of . bringing away British or 
neutral property purchased before the declaration of war. 
According to the course of trade in Russia, very large advances 
arc habitually made by* British, JIutch, and other merchants, to 
buy up Russian produce, which is thus paid for before it is 
shipped and brought down to the seaports of Archangel, Riga, 
or St. Petersburg!!, to await the season navigation. There 
is a case in the American Courts ( The Rapid, 8 Cranch), quoted 
in Mr. Wheaton’s excellent Treatise on International Law, 
which would tlirow great doubt on the right of our own subjects 
to bring away their property from the enemy’s dominions after 
a declaration of war. But our own courts have never sanctioned 
BO extreme a doctrine. Many of our treaties give British sub- 
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jccts an express term for the removal of their property ; and 
according to the law as laid down by Lord Stowcil, ^ A neutral 
‘ vessel, having already taken on hoard a cargo before the 
‘ blockade begins^ may be at liberty to retire with it, but she can 
‘ only take away a cargo loud fide purchased ami dedivered 
‘ before the commencement of the blockade. It is obvious 
that a contrary rule w'ould only inflict loss on our own mer- 
chants, by depriving them of the means of removing their pro- 
perty, but, at the same time, a line must be drawn to prevent 
fraudulent I’cmovals of property tljrougli a blockade subsequent 
to tlic notification of it. On this jjoint Mr. Loch observes: — 

* Licences to enter into blockaded ports for tJic purposes of traffic,' 
are, beyond doubt, the most jioxious of all liecMices. all 

these serious objections to tlic syst(Mn, Government determined 
not to issue any licences at all, not even for tlu‘, limite<l and special 
purposcj of enabling parties to bring away Jlritish gtHnls stud to be 
locked up in the ports of lliissia, and wliicli the Ordt r of the 29th of- 
March would not effectually relieve. 

‘ The reasons which induced our Government not to yield on this 
point, even though pressed to do so by that ol“ J'rance, wtjre that the 
Law of Nations Avould suilicif*ntly cover those cargoi‘S [mrchased and 
shipped previous to the commencement oi’ hostilities ; and that with 
regard to contracts subsequently entered into, and which alfected but 
a V(3ry limited amount of property, as the [lartios bad entered into 
tliem knowingly, and with the pali>able design of speculating on the 
cliaiice of large profits, it was not held that they were entitled 
to much consideration. In order, however, to facilitate} the removal 
of British property from the ports (»f the Baltic and the White Sea, 
which were frozen u}) at the date of the order of tlie 29th March, 
further leave was given, by aiiotlicr order in Council, dated l.jtli Al****!, 
to Russian vessels to come out of those ports, to any port of Her Ma- 
jesty s 'dominions, and, after discliargiiig their cargoes, to continue 
their voyage to any port not blockaded.’ 

Since then, on the one liand, the coneessioiis made to neutrals 
had already relaxed tlie stringency of the laws of war, and l6ft 
a door open to the trade of the enemy, whilst, on tlie other hand, 
the manifold abuses aiul injustice of the Hceiisiiig system de- 
terred the Allied Governments from reviving that practice, the 
only course which remained open to them was to legalise trade 
with the enemy. The order in Council of the 15th April accord- 
ingly declared that ^ all vessels under a neutral or friendly flag, 
‘being neutral or friendly property, should be permitted^ to im- 
‘ port into any port or place in Her Majesty’s dominions all 
‘ goods and merchandise whatsoever, to tohomsoever the same may 
‘ belong,’ and to export in like manner to any port, ‘not blockaded, 
‘any cargo or goods not being contraband of war or not re- 
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Squiring a special permission/ The effect of this most im- 
portant order, which may be considered the Charter of Trade 
during hostilities, is in fact to do away with all inquiry as to 
the origin or ownership of property under a friendly or neutral 
flag, by legalising the import and the export trade. It there- 
fore goes far beyond any of the former stipulations in favour of 
the neutral .trade, which were made chiefly out of respect to 
neutral rights ; but this order expressly recognises, and so far 
encourages, trade in the property of the enemy himself under 
our own flag as well as under that of neutrals. ‘ All goods and 
‘ merchandise whatsoever to whomsoever the same may belong,’ 
are words including Kussian property, which may be shipped 
under any flag but the Kussian, and it is open to all trad<'rs to 
take such cargoes on board in any port not being blockaded. 
The same order goes on to declare, ‘ that all the subjects of Her 
* Majesty, and the subjects and citizens of any neutral or friendly 
^ State shall and may during and notwithstanding the present 
‘ hostilities with Russia, freely trade with all ports and places 
‘ not being in a state of blockade,’ with the sole exception that 
no British vessel shall, under any circumstances whatever, enter 
or communicate with an enemy’s port. 

This important measure is described in the following terms by 
Mr. Loch: — 

* The effect of this order is, therefore, to leave the trade of this 
country with neutrals, and even the indirect trade with Russia, in the 
same state it was during peace, as far as the law of our Courts Mari- 
time is concerned, and the doctrine of illegal trading with the enemy 
is at an end. TJie restrictions lienccforth to be imposed are solely 
those arising out of direct naval and military operations, such as 
blockade, and those which the enemy may think lit to lay upon British 
and French property. As far as wc are concerned, except that British 
ships arc not to enter Russian ports, which it is obvious that they 
could not do without incurring the risk of a forfeiture of their property 
and the imprisonment of tlieir cr’ews, and which may otherwise be ob- 
jectionable on Certain grounds of policy into which it is not necessary 
to enter in this place, the trade may be lawfully carried on in any 
mtoner which the ingenuity and enterprise of our merchants can 
devise. 

‘ It is not easy to convoy to the mind of the mercantile classes of 
the present generation, wlio liave had no practical experience of the 
state of war, the extent of tho change which is thus effected in their 
favour, dffhe vigilance of our cruisers and the acuteness of our 
lawyers were incessantly employed in all former contests in tracking 
out the faintest scent ol enemy’s property on board every vessel met on 
the seas. The character of enemy’s property was regarded as an in- 
fection, and reprobated with all the terms ordinarily reserved for 
guilty practices. The mercantile ingenuity of the country, pressed 
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by the increased demand and exorbitant prices of prohibited articles, 
was strained to evade by every species of fraud these prohibitions, and 
a warfare was earned on witliin our own Courts of Justice between the 
pitiless exactions of the laws of war and the irresistible impulse of 
those of trade. 

* From many of these perplexities and dilficiiltics the order in 
Council of the 15th of April, 1854, will for ihe pv 'ont relieve us.' 

The only advantage therefore which the neutial retains over 
the national flag under this order *s tliat of entering Russian 
ports, from which we are obviously excluded ; but in all other 
respects trade with the enemy is still as free to British subjects 
as it is to neutrals. Should Russia exercise her belligerent 
rights, it Is clear that British ships could never enter Russian 
ports without risk of capture, and they would fiu ther be eximscd 
to the danger of desertion of seamen. This apparent advantage 
to neutrals — of entering Russian ports — is further materially 
abated by the fact, that the allied fleets Iiave it in their power 
to close every port of Russia by blockade when they .ai'c not 
closed by ice. On the other hand, the limitation placed by this 
state of war on the enemy is the exclusion of his own flag from 
navigation and the condetniiation of liis pro[)erty under that 
flag. Ill other respects the sovereign power which declares war 
has given a general licence to trade notwithstanding hostilities, 
and so far suspended the exercise of belligerent rights. It is, 
therefore, as Bynkcrshocck expresses it, pro parte helium, pro 
parte pax inter suhditos utriusque principis — and the Allied 
Governments have set the example of that experiment which 
appeared monstrous and unheard of to the elder jurists,— namely, 
a partial commercial peace in the midst of a political war ; for 
it is impossible to recognise freedom of trade with the enemy 
during war without rcc^nising and protecting liis private' rights 
of property, and there is no medium between the absolute con- 
demnation of his property wherever found, and placing the 
ships and goods of the Allied Powers in their mercantile relations 
with the enemy on the same legal footing as tliose of the neutral 
trader, except when affected by positive acts of war. In the 
language of the law, it will be for our courts to decide how far 
this Order in Cpuncil extends protection to the property and 
rights of those who would otherwise be considered as alien 
enetnics ; and it is not easy to foresee to what extent the re- 
lations of mankind will be aifected by so novel and comprehen- 
sive a principle. Neither shall we venture to affirm that it 
would be practicable to apply the same principle in countries 
less liable than Russia to the pressure of a close blockade, for in 
proportion as we have reason to expect that her ports can be 
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hermetically closed by our cruisers, we are enabled to forego the 
exercise of otifer modes of coercion. 

It is unnecessary to advert at length to the other Orders in 
Council pa&scd at the commencement of the war, because they 
were of temporary application, and were intended merely to secure 
a time of grace to Kussian vessels on their way to British ports, 
which were allowed to come in, discharge their cargoes, and 
depart without molestation, down to the 10th of May. The 
Bussiaii shi[)s afloat in diflerent parts of the world were, 
however, placed in a position of great difficulty, for their 
own ports were closed against them by ice or by blockade. 
Some of them fell into the hands of our cruisers, iiut being pro- 
tected by these orders ; the greater number sold themselves in 
neutral ports. At tlie breaking out of hostilities there were 
but two British ships in the Northern ports of Bnssia, and 
these were detained for some weeks on political grounds, though 
not* confiscated. It has in times of peace been usual for twenty 
or thirty British ships to winter at St. Petersburgh ; and the 
returns of tlic number and tonnage of tlic ships entering that 
port show that more than lialf were British ; thus in 1838, the 
total number of ships, in and out of St. Petersburgh, (including 
the Russians themselves) was 1310 vessels of 201,080 tons; of 
these 725 vessels of 103.812 tons were British. But the vrliolc 
of this trade had been brought to a close or thrown into other 
channels before the declaration of war. 

The declaration of the Hinpcror of Russia differs from tliat 
of the Allied Governments in two important particulars, lie 
does not i)lcdge liimself to is^uc no letters of mar(i[uc of 
privateers, and he announces t! .tt vesse/s carrying contraband to 
Avar Avill be seized, Avliereas tlic cniiscrs^of England and Prance 
Avill seize the contraband artl’les only. It would be superfluous 
for us to outer upon a defence of the laudable attempt of the 
Allied Powers to discountenance the practice of commissioning 
privateers. Vessels oquipijcd under letters of marque carry on 
the savage and predatory usages of war in their Avorst forms and 
for the Aveu’st purposes. i hey are, for the most part, beyond 
tlic control of the Si itc in jvhosc name and under Avhose com- 
mission they rove the seas. Their depredations arc, in fact, a 
remnant of more barbai\Mis times, ■'^nnd are utterly at variance 
Avith the more enlightened principle, that AAar should be cxclu- 
sivcl}' carried on by the regular forces of the belligci'ents. It 
Avill be au immense boon to the true interests of mankind if this 
example should be folloAVcd, and the system of privateering aban- 
doned for ever: This country and the United States, as the 
two grxint trading nations of the earth, are especially interested 
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in repressing the practice of this clandestine warfale, and the next 
step to abandoning it ourselves will be to refuse to recognise it in 
others. Already the legislation of the United States, and of almpst 
every civilised nation, ri^iders it penal to accept commissions of 
marque from a foreign Power against the property of a country 
not at war' with the State to which the holdov of such a com- 
mission belongs. If Russia issue letters of marque at all, it must 
be to foreign privateers, inasmuch as her own ports wdll bo 
closed, and she would have no ineai s of bringing in her prizes 
for condemnation. Even in the Eastern Archipelago, where 
great injury might be done to our trade, llnssian inivatcers 
would not easily find a port of refuge ; but if any of her letters 
of marque should be taken up by foreign adventurers, wc hope 
they will be treated with the severity they deserve. 

An oyiiuion is entertained by some persons who applaud the 
liberal spirit in wliicli the Allied Governments have applied them- 
selves to these questions, that it is pot^siblc to carry this tolera- 
tion and remission of belligerent rights still further, and to 
rcnoiiiice the practice of maritime captures of private property 
altogether. \Vhy, they argiio, should tlie jdnnder of industrious 
mercliaiits, which is tliouglii disgraceful on land, lie encouraged 
aiid legalised at sea? Is the advantage wc derive Irora the in- 
terruption we can inflict on the oyicrations of these persons com- 
nionsurate to tlic evils their losses must impose oil society at 
large ? These arc questions which iijay hereafter be solved in 
the same liberal s])int which has already mitigated so many of 
tlic evils of war. Put we must observe, that the contrast drawn 
between the respect habitually paid to the rights of projierty on 
land and the capture of enemy’s projx'rty at sea, is not .unsup- 
ported by a substantial distinction. "I'lie seizure of an enemy’s 
slu])s is not dictated by a desire to plumlcr him of his wealth; 
but it is the means employed, and the only means that can be 
('inploycd, to exclude his flag from the ocean, to cut him off 
from the supidy of those articles he draws from maritime com- 
merce, except ill as far as they can be conveyed to hiiii by 
neutrals; and, if ihc wav be prolonged, to destroy that niaritiine 
]>opidatioii which serves to recruit his navy. The hardship in- 
flicted on individuals by the cayiture of their property, is a thing 
to be regretted rather than desired ; and the Russian seamen 
taken in some of the prizes made at the outbreak of this war 
were astonished at the kindm^ss and liberality with which they 
were treated. But this infliction is the only mode of accom- 
plishing an important national object. It mattered little 
whether a few Russian brigs carrying cargoes of salt from Se- 
tubal were brought into the Thames ; but the loss of that salt 
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is a severe blow on the population of the North, for it is used 
by them in their fisheries, and the want of it tends to increase 
that pressure by which we hope eventually to reduce the enemy 
to sue for peace. The stoppage of the foreign maritime trade 
of Kussia is an enormous object ; for the bulky nature of her 
produce, such as timber, hemp, tallow, &c., renders it unfit for 
land carriage ; and when the export of it is stojjped, she loses 
her means of exchange. 

On the other hand, her ungenial climate and soil render her 
peculiarly dependent on foreign countries for many of the ne- 
cesssirics, and all the luxuries, of existence. The import of 
British coal into St. Petersburgh exceeds 40,000 tons a year ; 
and as none of this essential commodity is found in the northern 
governments of the empire, or can be procured except by sea, 
the blockade cuts off in this single article not only an important 
coriimodity for warlike purposes, but the means of giving light 
to the streets of the capital, and activity to liiany branches of 
manufacture. In like manner, the prevention of the direct im- 
portation of cotton twist, of colonial produce, and of wine, 
must enormously increase the price of these commodities. To 
relax any of tlic rights which tend directly to reduce the enemy 
to terms, would, in fact, be a mistaken act of humanity, since it 
would prolong the war. 

But to effect these objects, it is on the blockade that the Allied 
Powers have mainly to rely, since they cannot by any otlier 
means prevent the neutral flag from supplying the wants of 
the llussian empire; it is therefore highly desirable that the 
blockade should be strictly enforced during the present sea- 
son, bjLit it may become a question hereafter, whether it be 
not expedient to allow cargoes of certain articles of Russian 
produce to pass out of the blockade, though this concession 
would probably only be obtained by allowing these ships 
to carry in articles of demand in •Russia. In a war like the 
present, begun solely by the wilfulness and ambition of one man, 
without any real national interest at stake in the quarrel, it 
must never be forgotten that the pressure we -may be able to 
inflict on all classes of society in the Russian empire is . one of 
the most powerful means we possess of crippling the Russian 
Government by producing a rep.ction of interest and opinion 
against the head of it. 

Modern science has enormously augmented the force of our 
naval armaments, and enables us to concentrate large bodies 
of men and immense batteries of heavy artillery with a promp- 
titude and precision unknowm to our forefathers. It remains to 
be seen whether the science of defence has made equal progress. 
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and whether the resistance will be equal to the attack. But it 
cannot be doubted that the evils of war would be considerably 
diminished if the sharpnes- and irresistible violence of an attack 
on some decisive point of the enemy’s dominions could become 
the test of victory and defeat, instead of cxtoiul’njr the disabili- 
ties «and miseries of war to all the relations of social life, and all 
j)arls of the glolie. That point we have not yot reached, and 
in the struggles of great empires, it is not often tliat the supre- 
macy of one side and the subjection of the other can be ob- 
tained except by the exhaustion of one of the coml)atants. But 
the measures which we have now passed in review are calcu- 
lated to promote our national interests in tlie widest sense by 
keeping iq) that industrial activity and commercial prosperity 
which are the principal resources r>f tlio country — by enabling 
us liberally to apj)Jy our national wealth to the contest — and by 
removing many or those vexatious and oppressive restrictions 
which aggravated the evils of war to this community, and served 
to embroil us with the other Powers oi‘ tlie world. 

The maritime power and 'tlie commercial j)ros[)enty of this 
country depend mainly on the fact, that we comhinc to an 
extent which no other State ever j)ossess(i(l, a large mercontile 
marine with a largo military na\y ; and It is thcretbre essential 
to bur national interests 1o maintain both these elements of our 
power in the fullest activity which is consistent with tlie occur- 
rence of a state of war. To curtail our imjiort or our carrying 
trade would, in fact, be to contract the resources with which wc 
are enabled to carry on tlic contest. On tlie other hand, the policy 
adopted by the Government gives tlie greatest p()ssll>le latitude 
to commerce, whilst it maintains the right of blockade to the 
fullest extent in the bands of a Power wliicli has the naval force 
required to blockade an extensive line of coast in an cllicicnt 
manner. These afjjiear to be the conditions most favourable to 
the conduct of maritime war by this country ; and the result of 
the application ol more liberal jirinciplcs lias already been, that 
the industry and trade of tlic nation have been very slightly 
affected by the present hostilities, and that wc have iiiexhaustihlo 
means of carrying on this contest to a glorious and successful 
termination. 
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Akt. Vn. — Minorities and Majorities^ their relative Rights: 

A Letter to the Jjord John Russell^ M, P.^ on Parliamentary 
R(form. By James Gaktii Mausjiai.l. London: 1853. 

^PiiE appearance of this well-written pamphlet induces ns to 
recur to a question which has been- already discussed more 
than once in our paires*, hut to which the proposition in the 
Government lleforin Bill of this session has iiuj)arted a new and 
practical' importance. The (luestion to which we allude is the 
representation of minorities in the constitiumt 1 ) 0010 *^ which re- 
turn inemhers to Parliament. It is material that this subject 
should bo well understood in a constitutional country; and for 
this reason we ]>n^p()se to examine it, not with reference to the 
merits of any jiarticiilar ju’oposition, or in connection with an)^ 
complex })lan, but uj)on general principles, and. on its own 
ground. 

livery free government, however conslituted, depends upon 
the decision of a body of ])ersons, dc'termineAl by the votes of 
the mfijority. hiVeny free government thmdcore reeogni.'^e.s the 
maxim, that, for legal purp(»se.s and in f[U('^'(ions of voting, the 
majority ])re vails ov(‘r the minority. 'I'lie recognition of this 
principle is a necessary condition for the creation and the con- 
tinuarure of a fna* government ; whereas it may he altogether 
rejected in a ih'spotism. In an Oriental State, for instance, no 
vote is ever talviui : from the sovcrelga down to the lowest tax 
collector, the entire civil 5 ro\- rninent is arraiiiia'd tui a graduated 
system rif siiujde command and obedience, like tlie military or 
naval orgauisatnui <ifaii Kuro[)enn State. Bul wherever ])o\ver 
is v(?st(Ml in a ImmIv, and i.s .'=hared heiweni difierent j)crsons 
standing on an e((uality with <\*ieh other, votes must be lak<‘ii, 
and whma* votes are taken, t!ie larger must j)re\ail over the 
fiinnll(T mmiber. It is nunecc^sary for us here to enter into tlie 
reasons why praclieal t.uestions of government are decided by 
the votes or a in.aiority, and why, in matters of opinion, and 
questions of the mere truth or falsity of ])roposition.s, numbers 
are iu»t alhuved to jircvail: but v/c C(uiline ourselves to the fact, 
that the preponderance of the majority, in legal decisions, is tlie 
fimdarticntal principle of a iree government, and has been so, 
sinfeo. the time when free governments were first introduced l)y 
the Greeks. The quc.stioii winch we Imve to consider, i.s, in 
what manner ought that majoriiy to be determined. 


See Vol. 95. p. 270. ; Vol. 98. p. 620. 
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■Rvery supreme legislative assembly, whether it be, like the 
TToiise of Lords, intkpendent of popular election, or whether, 
like the House of Commons, or the American federal and state 
lc"islatures, it consist of members chosen by a popular vote, — 
must decide by a majority ; cither of any number more than 
half, or according to some other proportion. 1 ■ snob a bo«ly, 
a minority can never exercise any power iudcpeudcntly of a 
majority 5 except by the permission ot the majoiity. 

But. in applying the principle of Iccision by a majority to 
the election of members constituting a poimlar legislative botly, 
a different method has been followed. Both in England, and 
in other countries possessing parliamentary institutions, an 
endeavour has been made to render the representative ehamber 
an exponent of the varied interests, opinions, and feelings of 
the entire community, and not merely of the more limited 
interests, opinions, and feelings which happen to iiredominato 
at the time when the vote, is taken. If it were desired to elect 
k ehamber which should faithfully represent the existing 
opinions of the majority of the people, the jiroper course would 
be, to enable everv' elector to vote for as many persons as there 
are members, aiid to take a national vote upon a single list 
of candidates, fa the Lnited Kingdom, for exam])le, every 
elector would be entitled to vote for tioS caiidulatcs -- the 
votes would be eollecti'd and added up as in the elections 
of Tmuis Napoleon a.s president ami emperor; and, whatever 
might be the number of ciindidates votdd upon, the (i-OS per- 
som having the, largest number of votes would be re- 
turned. Now. under this system, many local ancl p.ntial in- 
terests, many limited, nascent, or unpopular oiiinions, which now 
obtain a few'organs in the House of (knnmons, woidd be wholly 
unrepresented. Even imjiortant nun<.)rities might be excluded 
from all representation, if a well-organised national election 
committee, supplied with large funds, letaining agents over the 
whole country, and operating through the metropolitan and 
provincial press, were to keep up an ciicctivc agitation, and 
canvass for a jiarticnlar list. It is conceivable,' for example, 
that the Protestant feeling of the country might be so worked 
upon, that every Boman t'atholic would be excluded by the 
predominanee of the English and St;ottish electors: or that a 
coalition between the Dissenters of England, the Presbyterians 
of Scotland, and the Jloinan Catholic.s of Ireland, might exclude 
cverv candidal 0 who was a member of the Anglican Church. 
It is%till more conceivable that,’ at times when the interests of 
classes were arrayed agjinst each other, — agriculture against 
trade, landlords against tenants, capitalists against workmen,— 
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one class woiilJ iiiakc an attempt to exclude all the candidates 
of anotlier class. It is quite certain that at seasons of alarm 
(such as that which existed during the French revolution), 
candidates who did not share the prevailing fears and anti- 
pathies of the day would, by such a method of election, bo 
effectually placed under the ban. A more efficient system of 
c<‘ntralisation could not well be devised, tlian a general election 
worked under the influence of a central metropolitan election 
committee. A House of Commons so elected would doubtless 
he a very harmonious l)ody. The great elements of dissent 
Avould be excluded. There would be few debates and divisions 
on important questions. But it would be unable to govern 
the country. 'The various defeated minorities, though unre- 
presented, would not be silent. The House of Lords, as con- 
taining persons of opposite views, would rise in importance, 
and would constitute itself a new organ of opinion. But tlie 
real conflict would be transferred clscwlicrc, and it would soon 
be found that a representative assembly which contained within 
its circle the rci)reseiitativcsof none but the prcdoiuinant sections 
in the country, w’as an imperfect institution, destitute of political 
life and vigour. 

A different system has however been followed in this and 
other countries ; which, though originally the result of accident 
rather than of design, has been long tried by the experimental 
proof, and has thus manifested its expediency. Instead of 
throwing all the electors into one reservoir, and taking their 
votes as a single body upon one list of candidates, the country 
has been parcelled out into cci faiii territorial districts, each coii- 
tainiiig a limited ]iuniber of v^^iers — the voters in each of these 
districts form an electoral unit, and a majority of their number 
chooses one person, or a ff w persons, to be members of the 
representative assembly. Thus in the Hiilted Kingdom there 
arc counties and boroughs, which form two marked classes, but 
whose circumstances again vary .almost infinitely. In different 
places, the interests of town and country, of agriculture, manu- 
facture .and commerce, of wholesale and retail trade, alternately 
])repondcrate. lleligious opinions likewise have a geographical 
distribution; and the same partition secures a fair division of 
power not only between tiic constituent ])art3 of the kingdom, 
bctwxcn England, S('()tland and Ireland, but also between less 
remote districts, as between the northern and southern, tlie 
ca^rn and western counties. 

®ow, in each of these electoral districts — in each county, 
city, and borough — the miyority of tlip electors is a minority of 
the electors for the whole kingdom. It expresses the predomi- 
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nant opinion of tlic particular district, but it docs not express the 
predominant opinion of the entire country, though it may acci- 
dentally concur in that opinion. Tlie aggregate result is, that 
when the various members meet in the House ol* Commons and 
assume a corporate form, it is found that they reflect pretty 
faithfully the prevailing oj)inions of the entire eonurry, according 
to their proportionate prevalence. Interests which arc weak in 
one j)lacc arc strong in another ; opinions which arc nearly un- 
known in one place liavc taken root and borne fruit in another. 
U'ho compound result of the local and unconiK'cted elections is, 
that the House of Commons is a mirror, or jniniaturc copy, of 
tlic entire country; it is the mlcrocosnuis of the great world 
which it rcprcs(;nts. It collects into a focus the sciittercd rays 
of opinion anvl feeling, which arc iirst brought into iniiliial conflict, 
but arc afterwards harmonised and reduced to a practical unity. 

The formation of electoral units, each one, separately, 
deciding, by the votes of its majoriiy, nuiy inched be so’ 
arranged, that the prevailing opinioiis of the comnninity are 
not fairly rejn'csentcd. The representative principle may ho 
nominally jweserved, and virtually defeated; as was the case 
in the system of the Homan centuries, which were organised by 
king Servius, so as to secure to the minority of the voters a 
preponderance df political [mwer, though the principle of deelsiou 
l)y a majority was ibrinally respected. ‘ Ciiravit,’ says Cficoro, 

* no plurimum valoaut pliirimi.’ J^efore the lleform Act, a 
similar result we.s produced in England, by ])!aciiig the nomina- 
tion of niinierons scats in a few hands, and hy excluding the 
larger masses of pojmlatioii and centres ol’ industry and iiitelli- 
goiicc. Since the Jicforin Act, a general agrccancnt has existed 
between the predominant opinions of tlie country, and the 
predominant ojnnions of the House of Commons. Further im- 
provements may be, and doubtless are, ])ractieal)le in tlie con- 
stitution of the House of Commons. We are not arguing tliat 
it is perfect; but we maintain that the priucijile upon whlcdi it 
IS founded is not the representation of the opinions of a mere 
majority of the people, but the representation of the ojiinioiis 
of the entire people; that the House of Commons is a place 
where minorities, heresies, opjiositions, remonstrances, and pro- 
tests of all sorts arc represented and entitled to a hearing, 
and that it is intended to comprehend and not to exclude 
them. Our representative system rests on a basis of incor- 
poration, not of proscription. If the House of Commons 
is to be the mainspring of our government, and to retain its 
political and moral ascendancy, it ought to contain in its ranks 
the leading men of all opinions. Wc should regard it as a • 
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iiii^rortiino if able and fair men beloniring to all the parties in 
tlio Slide were not present at its discussions. AVe do not share 
the j)olitieal opinions of Sir J. Pakington or Mr. AA^alpolc, but 
we should be sorry if such respectable and capable exponents of 
conservative oj)inions were not in Parliament. The affairs of 
the country are best transacted by making the House of Com- 
mons a gr(;at mart of political business ; a great clearing-house 
of political ideas : and we would no more seek to exclude from 
it the most' eminent leaders of iiie various parties, or tlie ablest 
re])resentativcs of oppo^iLe opinions, than we would exclude the 
great cajutalists iroiu the lioyal Exchange. 

The difference Ijctween the supposed plan of elcctiug the 058 
members of the Ilou^e of Coinmons from a single list, by an 
aggregate vote of all the electors of the United Kingdom, ami 
the actual plan of electing them by a large number of separate 
electoral districts, may be illustrated, on a smaller scale, by a 
comparison between the mode of voting for a parish vestry, and 
the moile of voting in the larger municipal boroughs. 'J'hc 
ves4‘y of Maryleboiic consists of 120 iuembers, of whom 40 
go out every third year by rotation : they are elected by 
all the ratepayers of the parish in a single list, and eonse- 
quciitly every ratepayer at a contested election is entitled to 
give 40 voles, for as many candidates. On the other hand, 
every large borough, under the Municipal Corporation Act, is 
divided into wards, varying from 10, the iiiiniber of wards 
in Liverpool, to a smaller number. Each of these wards elects 
a tixed number of town cm ucillovs, instead of all the borough 
electors voting for all the to , 21 councillors in one list. A divi- 
sion of wards, similar to that presented by the Municipal Cm- 
poration Act, exists in the City of .I-<ondon for the election of 
aldermen and common councilincii ; so that each ward elects an 
aldcruiun, instead of all the city voters together electing all the 
aldermen. 

At present the representation of minorities, or of limited 
portions of the*pcople, so as to j)roducc a House of Coinmons 
reflecting the general opinions of the country, and not merely 
the opinions of the majority, is effected only in one way ; 
namely, by a territorial division. Electoral districts arc formed ; 
and the majority of voters in each distrk t elect their member or 
members. In conducting this election, Iiowcvcr, it is a univer- 
sal rule, that every elector is entitled to vote for as many candi- 
dates as there are members. He has not as many votes as there 
are members ; for he cannot cumulate his votes ; he cannot give 
more than one vote io^ favour of any candidate ; * but he 
may vote for as many candidates as there are members, if he 
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thinks fit. What tlie origin of this rule may be, wc do not 
know, but it is recoguisiMl by our Jaw; and those who have 
lately discussed the que>tion of majorities and minorities appear 
to regard it as an uii changeable and inscrutable principle of 
legislation ; as something engraved on the luairt of man, and 
demanded ])y the eternal fitness 4>f things. T«‘ as it appears a 
rule not loss arbitrary tlian the rules wlfidi ])rescribc the rates of 
the custoiii duties on sugar, or the colours of the uniforms of the 
army. It may, or may not he, oxpeoient according to circum- 
stanees ; hut we mnsL be allowed to question its necessity and 
uni\ersality, without being liable to the charge of political 
liotcrodoxy- 

It has been jirnpO'cd jluit in a ca>c wlicre several incmhors 
are roluriii'd l)y the oleclors of a single rlistri(‘t, every elector 
.-houM cither be pcriuilted t(» cuniulati‘ liis votes, by giving as 
neiuy voles a.s tlae’c aie m. iula'rs to a single candidatt;; or that 
vau‘h clecr.v)r i>liiiuld lia\ a ,'-malh*r n.aubei* ol‘ than tlicre 

arc meinlun's; for (‘\ainple, iliat lie j-liouhl have only one voU% or 
that if tlicro ar(‘ tliie(‘ members, Ik* ^liould have only two votes, 
ddiii cifeet of this ai rangenn nt uoald be, that ;i numl>er of per- 
sons, being Jess than a in.ijorily ot the electors of the district, 
vva)uld be able .^ouieiimcs Ut ivturn a hiemlxu*. Suppose, l‘or 
exam[)le, that an elec’tor.il di-triet contains l(),0()t) electors, and 
|•eturns tliroe meiuix'rs ; that a contested election takes place, 
between three caiulidates on one side, and two candidates oti the 
other; and that the tlire<i candidates (\‘ich poll 5000 divided 
votes, and tlie two candidates each poll 4000 divided votes. Ac- 
cording to the present pltui ofcaeli elector being entitled to give 
tliree \ole.-, the three candidates of llu* same ])iirty would be re- 
turned. Jbit if i^acli elocjLor could only give two votes, the 5000 
votes would be e.\liau.>ted upon two out of the three, candidates, 
and one of the other two candidates woukl stand third upon the 
pull, and would be retumed. Tim result of the latter* mode of 
voting would he, that a number of persons, less than a majority 
of the electors of the entire district, would n‘turii a member. 
This is true ; but ])rocise]y tlic same efiect might be produced, 
if instead of limiting the number of votes given by each elector, 
the district Averc divided ; and two members wxtc given to ouc 
portion of it, and one incnibci’ to another. VTct those who con- 
sider the reiirescntation of minorities as something monstrous or 
unnatural would consider the latter arrangement quite con- 
sistent with sound principle : though virtually the two arrange- 
ments aiuouiit to the same thing. Liverpool now returns two 
members. What difference would there be, in principle, be- 
tween giving it three members, And restraining each elector to 
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two votes ; or dividing the town into two districts of unequal 
size, the larger returning two members, and tliQ smaller return- 
ing one iiicmljer? We would, moreover, ask those who regard 
it as an institute of the law of nature that an elector should 
vote for as many candidates as there are members, whether 
they do not consider it contrary to nature tliat an elector should 
cinmdatc his votes »)n one candidate ; that he should have as 
many votes as members, to dispose of as lie thinks fit. If this 
distinction between voting for us many candidates as tlierc arc 
members, and gWing a cumulative vote to a single candidate, is 
written on the licnrt of man, we can only say that the writing 
is very indistinct ; for everybody who has had any experience 
of canvassing knows that voters often suppose that tia y can 
give two votes to one candidate, even under the present law. 

The mistake of those who hold that tlie proposal made in the 
latoKcfonn Ihll was something strange, nnnatural, and irrational ; 
that it was unconstitutional, oligarcliical, and anti-popular, is, it 
seems to ns, founded on the supposition that tlic representation 
of minorities is unknown to our iKirliamontary system ; 'whereas, 
in fact, our parliamentary system is exclusively founded on this 
principle. It is exclusively founded uj^ou the representation of 
minorities of the entire body of electors ; not a single member 
of the House of Commons is elected by a national vote, by a vote 
of the whole b(»dy of clceiors. Every inein])cr is now elected by 
the ?najority of a minority. Tlic (juestion is, how that minority 
and that majority are to be determinod. For settling this ques- 
tion, the objectors to the proposed plan make two assumptions. 
1. That it is an inflexible canon of legislation, and a fundamental 
rule of a repi*cscnt:ativc system, ihat an elector should be entitled 
to as many votes as there are members. 2. That the represen- 
tation of minorities, or electoral units of the community, may be 
eficcted by a territorial divifion, but in no other manner. Both 
these doctrines seem to us founded uj)on narrow and partial views. 
We can sec no reason why the minority, or electoral body, should 
not be a varying number of electors, determined by the limitation 
of tliQ number of votes given by each elector, rather than a fixed 
number, determined by territorial limits. We can sec no reason 
why a mnjority shouM invariably be formed by giving to each 
elector a capacity of voting for as many candidates as members. 
Under the proposed plan, every member vs ould equally be re- 
turned by ^ majority ; but the majority would be calculated on 
difterent principles from those now established. 

The subject which we have been considering is illustrated by 
the following remarks of Mr. Hickson, an intelligent witness 
examined by the lafe City Commission, whose writings on 
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various municipal and administrative subjects arc deservedly 
lield in high esteem. 

‘Another point which oi'curs’to me has reference to the principles 
of representation. AVlien we arc considering how a ikjw municipal 
franchise is to be carried out, we have to delci’inim! what share in 
the representation should be given to each elector. It now greatly 
varies. In some wards of tlic City an elector votes t‘.)r four, six, or 
eight members of the Court of Common Council; in other wards for 
fourteen and sixteen ; and it is one of Ju; curious anomalies of otir 
ref)resentativo system, that in tlie m ighbouring district of 8t. Mary- 
lebone every elector has the power of voting lor ll(j members of the 
gove;i*ning body. !Now, if the principUi be riglit, that an elector 
should have a voice iii the election of IK) rcpreMiiitatives, a system 
which limits him in Farringdon Without to the. choice of sixteeu 
cannot he C([ually right, nor fliat wliieh limits him in otJier wards to 
the elioice of four or six. Jt is time welhonght of laying down some 
consistent rule on the, huhjcct. 

‘Is not the, rnl(i a very simple one, namely, that each elector has as 
many votes as there are per.^on.s to be elected? — Tliut a[>pli(is only to 
tlie question of ctpiality in the representation, not of litin;ss, 

‘In a district where the iiumher of persons to be elected is smallest, 
the number of electors is smallest, is not it ? — It is so; but soraetliing 
more is required, I think llint all elections should be so conducted 
that every voter should hej [ml in a position to exercise an intelligent 
ehoicMi. In the ease of ek-elion by large batclu^s it is impossible for ' 
an intelligent choiec to be exrTeised. The list system followed in 
Marylebono and in the 'ward of Farringdon Without I regard aff 
cs.jentially bad ; and as appbt^d ui France it was tlie means of de- 
stroying the fruits of the revolution of 184S. It threw the elections 
of that country into the hands of dilrercnt factions, the public at largo 
voting completely in the dark. In Paris every elector was required 
to vote for thirty-four eaudidates, none of wliorn perhaps lie knew 
personally. Maryleboiio is practically governed by a self-appointed 
body, for no one person knows the whole of the IIG vestrymen for 
'whom he is requested to vote.^ • 

‘What you object to is the system of voting for candidates by lists 
— Yes. 1 'would recommend, in place of that, that every elector 
should have but one representative. 

‘Would you give him one representative, by subdividing the City 
into wards or districts? — I would divide the City into wards; but I 
do not think a subdivision of the wards would be necea^ary. I should 
suggest ten wards as suffici<‘nt ; and there niiglit be ten candidates 
elected in every ward, but evtjy elector in each ward should vote for 
only one of them. I would draw your attention to th^ importance of 
providing for a representation of the minority in a municipal assembly 

* By 35 Geo. 3. c. 73. the MajVlebone Vestry consisted of 123 
members, who were annually elected. The parish is now governed 
by Hobliousc’s Act. 
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tiH well as tJj« majority. That is a principle as y(^t but little uncler- 
stoo«l, hut which will one day be seen to be iiidispcuisable to any 
system of* real n^presentatiou. I have always passed for a radical 
rel’ormer, and liave no objection to be called one at the present 
moment; but I do not at all regret the delay which has taken place 
in reference to the improvements required in our Parliamentary 
n’presentation, on this account. The public mind is scarcely yet 
sijfUcieiitly awakened to a number of important (juestions connected 
with tlie subject; among otluu’s, tins of tiie iriinority having a place 
ill every d‘*Ub(‘ra4ve assembly aiqioinlod for cither local or national 
objects. We have talked a long while about tlie exhmsion of the 
suifrage, and vote by ballot, -whicli I Avoiihl not nnde,r\alue; but the 
only effectual way by wliieh corruption at el«*ctioiis, aiul aM tliat ])arty 
strife and bitlerncxs wliieli now disgract's tluon, can be made ro ceUsSe, 
is by allowing the minority their fair shai*e. in the representation, bi 
a national assemlily the r(*presentation should b(‘ a ladlex, as miieli as 
it can be rendered, of the mitioii il^^elf. 1'he nation its<.df (U)nsists of 
majority and minority, ami in the minority the most intelligent ])art 
of tlie nation is often ibnnd.’ {^Appemliv (o Report, of Commissioners 
of Enquiry info the Corporation of London, p. 'M9.) 

Wc agree witli Mi*. Hickson in tbinkiiig that the jiroia^sod 
principle of voting is quite consistent with popular [irineiplcs, 
and that the subject deserves an attentive consideration. Mr. 
Marshall Jirgu(‘s that our jiresent system works ill, and prclers 
aiiotlior plan on grounds of exjiediciicy. 

‘It is true that the evils of tin* comiiiou imuhj of voting arc jnil- 
liated by the division of the votoi> into many local eonstitnencies of 
limited extent, in which politie il parties will exist in diin*rent ])ro- 
portions, so that the minority ‘ii one place may be a majority in 
aiiollier. If the M’paration of parties a(*.eordi ng to l(»eality were 
complete, so that each constituency consisted entirely of one party, 
then a just weight of rejiresciitation might Ixi scuaired by each, or if 
the number of constituencies in wliicli any giv<*n opinions prevaibal 
were propoj’tioned to tlie g(*ncral prevalence of these, opinions. But 
we know liqw far this separation of parties falls sliort of coiupleteaiess 
in point of l^act ; and how widely and generally large political parties 
are scattered and intermixed throughout the country. This inter- 
mixture is greater Ju reality than it appears to be on a hasty and 
superficial vigw ; lor from tlie very prevalence of the evils of the 
present mode of voting, we are apt to class tliis or that constituency 
us almost exclusively protectioni.'-t, conservative or* radical, because 
the minorities are liabitually SAvamped and voiceless, when a true 
statement of comparative numbers' would often show a very respect- 
able, bill, at present, a*' silenced minority: And avIkui avc speak of 
indirect palliation to tlu^ mischief, ue must remember how monstrous, 
unjust, and unbearable the unabirted evil Avould ba^if it existed in its 
full proportions ; nor can any palliations be Avell suggested, or relied 
oh, that will not leave, without relief, a great weight of inequality 
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and injustice. That such inequalities, with their attendant evils, do 
extensively exist at present, I think the iwperience of every one who 
is conversant with political matters tvill prove. Take, lor instance, 
the common case of a conservative minority entirely swamped in a 
large town constituency, and that of a liberal minority equally 
swamped in a county ; and see what luischiof is v'rought in either 
The minority in both instances labour under a constant, and 
oft<*n a sore feeling of injustice and oppression, wliieli tempts them,, 
eitlu'r to ahandoii in disgust all attem| ts to niuintaiii tli<*ir opinions 
in tlu! public exercise, of tlleir political riglit«, or to use iraiidulent 
and violent moans in struggling against wliat tliey feed lo be an in- 
jnslice^ but one for wliich the con>tituti()ii gives them no lawful 
remedy. Tlui niajoriiy in both oa^es liaving a monopoly of janVer, 
and no wludcsomc eln-ck or re.slrainl, bcconu*, almost necvs-aiily, 
tyrannical arnl bigoted, and will not even listen to any opiniojis ad- 
verse to their own. Can it be serionsly argued that, to halaiic**. one 
great misclntd* against anuLlior, is as wise, and s.de a inode of pro- 
eeediiig, as the endeavour In avert h(*th ? !s it !iot a pressing duty 
of Parlianuint to .'■•ccure to ail partie.s the just ami *‘Cjual i».xercise of 
their ])ulitical riahrs. as the .surest A\*ay of leaehing each lo respect 
the other, and of rnl»bing offniiudi of tin; error and animosity on both 
sides/’ (Pp, ly — y.i.j 

I 

Tdui oxj)cduincy of iinjnnding Into our systeni the principle 
einbocliod in the lalo Kcdbrni Hill, tvill, tis it aj)pOiirsi to us, 
depend mainly upon llio choice between retaining small con- 
stituencies with <»ne or two incjubers, arid tbe creation of large 
constituencies willi an increasc^d iunnl>cr ol' members. If, in 
order to avoid the evils inseparable from small constituencies, 
large constitueneies with three or four mcudvvus are created, 
and if tlic jiroscnt systi-m ol' allowing each cl(*clor to vote for as 
many candidates as llicre are members be universally intro- 
duced, then the result will be, that largt; local minorities will 
go permanently unrepresented, tliat coalitions of three or four 
candidates will produce, unfair contests, and tliat the reflexion 
of the opinions and fteling.s of the people at large, in their 
representative assembly will be IcssM^mplete and faithful than 
it would be under a diff'ci^nt system. 
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AiiT. Vrir. — 1. Rfport of the Superintendent of the Census for 
December 1. 1852; to which is appended the Report for 
December 1. 1851. Printed by Order of* the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States. Washington: 1853. 

2. Notes on Public Subjects made during a Tour in the United 
States and Canada. By IluGll Seymouk Tuemenheekk. 
London: 1852. 

3. Reports of the Colonial Rand and Emigration Commissioners. 
Printed for both Houses of Parliament. 

4. Letters on Irish Emigration. By Edward E. ITale. 
Boston: 1852. 

jJ^ATiONS, like individuals, have their limes for self-examina- 
tion, when they pause, survey their ])ositions, glance back 
upon tlic past, study the lessons of experience, and gird them- 
selves up for the future. In the summer of 1850, about a year 
before the last enumeration of the population of Great Britain 
and Ireland, the Marshals of the United Stales of America 
were occupied simultaneously throughout the Republic in ascer- 
taining the number, colour, nativity, sex, occupation, habits, 
and wealth of its scattered population, and in collecting in- 
formation concerning its resources. The full results of this 
work still rest in tlui official receptacles ; but the Report of the 
Superintendent made in December, 1852, gives an abstract of 
what the ^ Seventh Census ’ will be when finished. The com- 
plete work, for some nn known ’-ausc, is yet unpublished. 

A large part of Mr. Kennedy’s Report is occupied with the 
subject of the foreign immigration into the United States. 
Altliougli incomplete and sometimes, we believe, inaccurate, it 
furnishes the means for arriving at conclusions as to what has 
been and is, and gives us grounds fo» speculation as to what 
will be. 

Most readers arc famifiar with thg chart ])refixcd to modern 
editions of ‘ Gibbon’s Decline and Fall,’ exhibiting the march 
of the barbarian tribes upon Rome. I’he exaggerations of the 
j)rcss have accustomed us to si)cak of the modern ‘Exodus’ 
from famine, want, and/ plethora of labour, as if it were 
a *bimllar movement. As ship after ship leaves Livcrpopl, 
London, Havre, Rotterdam, Hamburg, and Bremen, crowded 
with emigrants for America, we picture that country yielding 
itself a prey to an ignorant peasantry. W e see them in ima- 
gination transferred to its shores, and invested by the magic of 
an oath, with the attributes of citizenship ; and w’e turn with 
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sorrow from the coiiteinpliition of the probable annihihition of 
the principles of Constitutionalism in tlie clashing with Demo- 
cracy. Nothing can be more iinfoiuKlcd than such fears. 

The United States’ Census of 1790, taken before any acquisi- 
tion of territor}', exliibitcd a population of 3,221,930 freemen, 

• and 097,897 slaves. There wore then thirteen States, in twelve 
of which it appears tliat slavery existed : its fee! Ic life in New* 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Connecticut, and Rhode > 
Island has long since bccu^ extinguished. In 1803, the French 
})rovinceof Louisiana, incrudiiig most of the country west of the 
Mississippi, was added to the Union. Florida was purchased 
from Spain in 1819; Texas annexed in 1844; and New 
Mexico and California accpiired by conquest and treaty in 1848. 
Five slave States, two frcii States, and six territories have been 
created out of all this country. Two new free Stales have .also 
been admitted to the Union from the territory of New Eng- 
land since the formation of the Federation, and 5 free and 4 
slave States from tlic country west of the Allcghanies assigned 
to the Republic by the treaty of 1783; thus making in all at 
present IG free States, with 142 representatives in Congress, 
and 32 senators; and 15 slave States, with 91 representa- 
tives and 30 senators. 

The total population of the United States in 1850 was over 
twenty-tluTC jnillions, of which nearly eighteen millions wero 
native whites, over two uiilllons were 1‘orelgn born, 39,000 
were of unknown nativities, and 3,200,000 were slaves. It 
appears that between 1840 and 1850, 1,509,850 foreigners 
arrived in the United Slates; from whence v/c should conclude, 
even in the absence of other e\idcnce, that the emigration 
before 1840 Avas comparatively Mnall, It began on a large 
scale only in 1847. From 1820 to ltS30 the average number 
arriving was only 20,000 a year; from 1830 to 184G, about 
70,000 a year. In 1847, tlic famine desolated Ireland; and 
the revolutions on the Continent, which unsettled the clianncls 
of labour, followed, tlie next year, Tlla inimigralion increased, 
under the prcs.sure, to 240,000 in 1847, and to 300,000 in 
1850; and it is now estimated at the Census Office that the 
‘total number of emigrants into the United States since 1790, 

‘ living ill 1850, together with dcbcendants, amounted to 
‘ 4,304,416,’ wliicli wc shall assume to be the complete forei^ 
addition to the popuiutioii of the country between 1790 and 
1850.* 

* It appears by the last report of the Colonial Land and Emigration 
Commissioners that the total Irish emigration from 1847 to 1850 
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All this has, and is to have, a great effect upon the relations 
between slave and free labour. Thp free coloured population 
appears to have increased 10*96 percent, during the decade just 
pMsf. The slave population, 28*81 per cent. ; and the whites, 
.38*28 per cent. 

The regular decrease in the augmentation of the free blacks 
is ono of the remarkable features of the progress of races in * 
America. hVoin 1790 to 1810, the Northern States, under the 

inclusive, was 833,692, n(*arly all of which was for North America. 
The Hamburg Emigration Society report tin*. German Emigration 
during the same time as 3.36, 6S4, of which wo. assume 96 pen* cent, to 
have gone to the satm* (piarrc*.!*. The Canada and New Brunswick 
immigration during the same* period amonntfd to 210,904; an4. as- 
suming that the cmigralion from tin* United States into Canada wn- 
equal to tluit from Cana<la into the United States, which Mr. Ken- 
nedy justifies us iii doing, we have as the total German and Irish . 
emigration to the. United States from JS17 to 18o0 inelu.^ive, accord- 
ing to European .auilioiily, 

Irish . . 833,692 

German - . - - - 311,426 


1,17.3,1 18 

Deduct Canada and New nrnn^wlck im- 
migration - « - - 210,904 


964,214 

The total iiunihcr (»f immigrants of all nations rotiinu'd by the 
Uriited States antliorities during tlie same time, ^\ as 1,037.771, which 
agrees substantia I’ly with the E-sropeaii statistics. Tin* same. Eiiro- 
p»'an authorities return the ep. gralion of 18, >1 and 18.32 to the 
Uriited States as follows: — 

IS.TI. IS.'JL*. 

irnited Kingdom - - 267, .3.37 244,261 

Germany - (estimated) lll,0d2 (settled) 144, o28 


378.409 • 388,789 

The arrivals at New Yo^rk alone, in 18.32. were. 296,438, of whom 
118,134 were Irish, ami 118,706- were Germans, being a decrease 
from tin*, year before of 4.3,122 in the former, and an increavse of 
48,623 in tlu; latter. 

J)r. Chiekering, who is r xcellont .anthorily, estimates tlic foreign 
addition since 1790 at »3, 000, 000, instead 4,000,000; and the 
Hamhurg Society estirnale.s the German element alone at 4,397,763, 
— a very wild slatenU'ut. We have adopted the oflicial estimfite in 
yireference to Dr. Chickering’s ; hut the diHerence is of little moment, 
aa the actual foi-eign-horn element remains at 2,000,000, and the 
results we point out would be substantially the same in either 
event. 
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influence of climate and the spirit of freedom, engendered by 
the revolution, were emancipating, or preparing to emancipate, 
their slaves ; and the ratio of increase of the free coloured popu- 
lation consequently greatly exceeded that of the whites or slaves. 
The following decade the percentage diminislied ; but was in- 
creased again, from 1820 to 1830, by the en'''"e abolition of 
slavery in New ^ ork, and a large emancipation in New Jersey, 
Maryland, and Virginia. In the succeeding decade It fell 
off again; and in the last, as wc sei , it fails^o reach 1 1 per 
cent.; and lliis, notwithstanding the manumission of 1500, 
and the flight of 1000 slaves a year, if the year 1850, for 
which alone returns on this head are made, he an example 
of the general course* of things. In some of the Slates — 
New York for instainie — t!ic nninbcr has nctnally diminished; 
in others -- like t!ie }\t'w bjiigland States it has done little 
more than remain stationary: while, in otliers, on the Canada 
borders, and with strong al)oriti(»n symiritliies, Michigan and 
Ohio for instance • it lias decldi^dly increased. 

'riiere can he luit oiu' solution to thivS — the degraded social 
position into which tlu^ Negro js I'orccd ])y tliii prejudices 
ol* the whites of I ho North, and particularly of Kuropcari 
immigrants. There' is no pliysieal nanon why the Iflack race 
slionld not increase ns last, ami faster evmi, than (lie white. 
The experience of the -lave Stat(‘s proves lliis, wliere, in 
spite of a dt gradation (or which no amouni of personal 
comfort can compensate, Ih'-v failhriilly liilfil the Divine 
emnmand to •mulliply and rcpleni.-h the earth.' Sambo is 
natnraliy a jovial, good-natured, laughing fellow^ full of fun, 
not W'itliout a ndisli for a prMctl<‘al joke, and ready always for a 
dance and a hit oi‘ banjo music in the open air especially if 
Dinah be there, for whom it must ]»e confessed he has a stron^i* 
liking, lie is too fond <jf Jiis ease to he out of t(*.in])cr for a long 
time; too inueli a man of the worhl to work unless obliged to 
do so; and by far too inm-li a gentleman to trouble Ins woolly 
]):ite w ith thinking a gn^at deal. Ila is a hit of a ‘ swell,’ we 
arc sorry to say, and loves to deck his chon beauties in bright 
reds, and blues, and yellows, hut not without a rude idea of 
taste and harmony of colours — if surh a thing may lie seriously 
suggested ; and so long as DInali likes it, he earcs little whether 
it he according to the rules of art. lie lias a certain natural 
delicacy in the midst of liis coarseness whicli eontrasta very 
favourably with the beer-drinking rudeness of the labourer of 
some countries nearer the meridian of Greenwich, and a remem- 
brance of good treatment, whicli ensures his master against 
^ strikes,’ as long as he docs not strike first. And when he and 
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DInali at length become one, there seems to be naturally no 
good reason wliy woolJy-patcd * piccaninnies’ should not be as 
tiiick around his cabin as ever carroty heads were on an Irish 
potato patch. In Massachusetts, for instance, they would seem 
to have every thing in their favour — freedom, plenty of work, 
equality of laws and rights; and yet his family has increased 
only 4%') per cent, in the ten years. The truth is, free Sambo 
in the United States, with all his freedom and political equality, 
has no reality of either, llis colour stamps him for ever in 
unjust popular prejudice, which is stronger than law, with the 
caste of labourer ; and not labourer alone, but degraded labourer, 
whose mother, and brother, and cousin arc slaves, and who 
ought to be one himself; and, if the truth must be told, all this 
makes Sarnbo rather a good-for-nothing fellow. lie ncgi:'cts 
his family, is iintlirifty, gets belund-hriiid, and before long finds 
himself quite at the loot of the social ladder. Meanwhile Pat 
has been coining in from Ireland, ami has stepped over him ; 
and, in astonishment at finding somebody underneath himself, 
he becomes the worst tyrant that tlic i>oor black has to endure. 
The inveterate dislike of an Irishman to a Xegro is as well 
known as it is remarkable. 

Hut, \Yliile the free. black of tlic North, in spite of his tbeo- 
rctically hotter condition, has barely held his own in some of the 
States, his southern o-ousiu lias been increasing his family at a 
great rate. Whether it be that, with ])lonty to cat,* and, in the 
alisence of care, his shackles sit lightl}’' on him, or whether it be 
that he stifles his sorrows in domestic pleasures, we do not stop 
to inquire. It appears that , from some cause, the natural in- 
crease of the slaves has bee .i as great, and greater even, than 
that of the whites; so Unit, without foreign immigration, the 
relative numbers of the two races, and the relative weight of 
the two sections of the Union, would not have been materially 
changed in the sixty years. Vic do not take into account the 
trifling difference iii the. pro])ortiou made directly by the acqui- 
sition of territory, as the total number of slaves and freemen 
Avas small in each case at the time of the annexation, and the 
efleet upon tlie gon^ ral result was more than balanced by the 
abolition of slavery in the North. Annexation has undoubtedly 
strengthened the ‘ instiiutlon,’ by giving it new States to govern 
and new fields to cultivate; but not essentially by an actual 
addition to the number of slaves. Neither do wc take into 
s])coial account the laiger jierccntage of tlw slave increase from 
1800 to 1810, created l)y the prospective abolition of the Slave 
Trade in 1808 ; because tlie proportion of slaves to whites of 
native descent, in 1810, Avas almost exactly the same as in 1850, 
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In 1800 tlic proportion was as 1 to 4*94 ; in 1810 as 1 to 4*78 ; 
and in 1850 as 1 to 4*76, deducting in each case the number of 
immigrants and descendants of immigrants since 1790 from the. 
total white population. This great increase of a population held 
^unjustly in a state of bondage, with freedom and activity all 
around them, is a remarkable feature in history, and suggests 
the possibility at some future day of an attempt at a forcible 
reclaimer of their rights, when they shall decidedly outnumber 
their masters. If such a struggle should ever come it would be 
short-lived and deadly, and could terminate only in the annihi- 
lation of the weaker black. 

Before 1794 it seemed that this species of labour was about 
to die out in the natural course of events. In three of the 
JVorthern States it liad perished; in five more it lived only uium 
suftcniiicc; and in the South ])u1)lic sentiment would liave 
aixJislied it if :i feasible way had been ])ropused. Whitney then 
invented the cotton-gin ; and the cxjxnt of cotton, in less 
tlian five hundred thoiisaiid ])ounds, trebled in 1794, increased 
to six millions in 1795, readied eighteen millions in ISOO, two 
liuiidrcd and eighty millions in IH.'K), and nine hundred and 
twenty-seven millions In 1850, African bomhi go became pro- 
fitalile. TIic planters of Alabama, MissisMppi, (loorgia, and the 
(Karolinas bear the sin bclbre tlie world; but Liverpool, Jjow- 
oll, Miine h(?ste r, and New York lurnish the money which [>ro- 
longs and exfends tlie system. 

Ill spite of those influencrs so favourable to slavery, the 
foreign immigration is gradnaliy afFccling the balance of power 
in tlie Federation. In 1800 the total population of the Slave 
States was 48 per eoiit. of that of the Iniioii, and tlie.ir 
representation was 45 per cent, of the IIoii.se. Jn 1830 
they luid but 45 per cent, of tlie population, and 41 jier 
cent, of tlie rcpre.sentatioii ; and in 1850 ljut 41 per cent, 
of the former, and 39 per cent, of the latter. It requires 
no prophet to foresee that the same disturbing cau.scs v/ill 
continue as long as the peasants and artisans of Europe can 
command cheap liomcs, liigh wages, and an inijirovcd social 
position in the New \Yorld as easily as they now do. The 
census enables us to follow their track across the Kcpublic, and 
to sec in what coinmiiiiities they rest. The results are curious 
and not altogether expected. 

1. It ap[)cars that the immigration rests almost entirely in 
the free States. Of the 2,200,000 foreigners resident in the 
Union, only 305,000 arc in the Slave States ; and of these 
127,000 are in the comparatively northern corn-growing States 
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of Maryland, VIrp:inia, Kentucky, and Missouri, and 66,000 in 
the commercial State of Louisiana. 

2. It travels principally due west in a belt reaching from 36® 
or 37° N. to 43° or 44° N., including the central and southern 
parts of Kew England, the middle and north-western States, 
Maryland and Delaware, and the central and northern part of 
Virginia, Kentucky, and Missouri. The climate and produc- 
tion of this country are similar to tliosc of Europe ; the general 
ratio of health and average of life is higher notwithstanding the 
great floating Euroi)''an p()j)ulation, and the name of labourer is 
not degraded by a comparison with slaves. 

3. Less than one-third of the total immigration has entered 
the Lake Country and the Valley of the Mississippi. The pro- 
portion of foreign population in New York and in Massachueatts 
is greater than in any western agricultural State except Wis- 
consin. It is also nearly as large as in California, a gold- seek- 
ing community from the world at large. 

4. It principally consists of Irish, (lermans, and English.^ 

Of the Eugli^sh nearly five-eighths are to he found iu the At- 
lantic free States, about one-tlurd iu the Stales of tlie north- 
west, and nearly all the residue iu the northern slave States. 

Three-lburths of the Irish stay iu New England and the 
middle Stales (principally iu Massachusetts, New York, and 
I’ouiisyKaiiiaj, where tin; comincreial and manufacturing in- 
terests are seated ; and they arc found in the south and 
west only wliere there arc great public works in construction. 
They change their soil and their all<‘giauec, but kct'p their 
nature intact. Unwilling iu the New, as in the Old Workl, 
to guide their own destinies, they stay where another race fur- 
nishes food for their moutlis, and labour for tlicir hands, and 
takes to itself the substaiilial fruits of their industry. One love, 
however, is entirely weeded from their hearts. Their experience 
with flic impoverishing potato-j>atch seems to have given them 
a distaste for agriculluro; and, in a country where there is 
plenty of land and a sure harvest, they avoid almost entirely 
the pursuits to which they cling so tenaciously in Europe. 
I'heir numbers did not in 18o0 reach a milium, — not two-thirds 
of the decrease iu the Irish poimlatioii diiriug the last ten years. 

The (Tcrmans arc more energetic, or, inthcr, bring tbeir 
energy to a better account. More than half their number are 
spread over the north-western State.s Missouri and Kentucky, 
and more than one-third iu New Y^ork and Pennsylvania. They 
stay, indeed, in the towns in great numbers, devoting tliem- 


** Their respective numbers in 1850 were — English, 278,625; 
Irish. 961,711) ; Gcnniin, 573,225. 
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selves to ineclianical arts and to trades; but a larf^c proportion, 
also, if the census speaks truly, arc to be found in the agricul- 
tural districts, where they fell the forest and turn up the prairie 
for themselves. Some years ago wo remember to have seen 
a colony of German emigrants landed on the unfinished pier of 
ail unbuilt city in Wisconsin. The pier has doub i>3ss since been 
completed, and tho city has its thousands; but then, a few 
driven ])ilesaiKl a quantity of scattered luiixbcr marked the place 
of the former, and rectangular strectff strewn with fresh felled 
timber, stretching into a primeval forest, showed where the 
latter was to be. The emigrants wore l>uii(llcd out upon tlic 
pier, andtlieir boxes, chests, willow* fans for winnowing wheat by 
hand, spinning-wheels and primitive sjkuIcs, scythe?*, and ])loughs 
were tumbled after them. The poor women sat uj)on tlie boxes 
in tlic hot sun (it was in August) and cried at tlie desolate ap- 
])earanee of tliis, the gate to their Paradise, and the men tried 
in their rongli way to comfort them. Wo leaned upon tlio 
^ guard,’ looking at them as the l)oat steamed u|) Lake MhjIu- 
gan, and admired the simplicity wliicli could bring their mise- 
rable utensils lo such a ccaintry. Long beCorc ibis tho men 
have (‘based away the yonng grouse with American ploughs, 
and have fattened their cattle on the long grass of the prairie, 
and the w(nnen, juittijjg away llui spinning-wb.ev'ls as relics of a 
by-goiic exi^tonei*, sit in the summer evenings under the honej''- 
sMekle ami bigiionia, whieJi twist themselves over tlu^ porch, and 
siiig to their cliildren of the Vatorlrnid without a sigh of r^^gret. 

The vall(?y of tlie Mississippi and tin* Up|Kn* Lake (Country 
lias not only gained in an unexampled manner, but lias bceu 
almost created within the half-eciitury. IVlieiv, in 1800, there 
were less tlian 4()0,()()t) persons elustereil around the rude 
forts that protected them from the Indians, wdth only 7 per 
cent, of the repiv-entation in (V)ngre»s, there are now nearly 
ten millions cultivating o‘{,0()0,()00 jutros of inijiroved land, and 
represented by 42 per (*ent. of the House. If the Liirojiean 
immigration lias remained in tlu? Atlantic States, tin; inquiry 
naturally arises, AVTiciiee (ionics this western jiopuUition? 

The Oracle of the census again resjionds. All the while there 
lias been a native emigration twice as gr(‘at as the foreign. 
Washington Irving’s pleasant sketcJi of the Vaiikce seems to be 
literally true, — a discoiitciiited being, unwilling to stay quietly 
in the home of his birth, and seeking au unknown lietter in 
some new sphere, tiust when he begins to grasp it, — Avjicn the 
^stumps’ arc uprooted and the corn grows plentifully, — when 
his finished barns arc filled, and his log cabin takes to itself 
some look of comfort, — he sells his * improvements’ at a profit, 
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eliouldcrs his axe, harnesses his horse to a covered cart, info 
which lie packs his wife and a staircase of children, and inarches 
to tome spot still further West, where he may begin anew. 
Thus tlic whole country is In motion ; Massachusetts removes 
to Maine, and Maine to Massachusetts; New York visits Penn- 
sylvania, and Pennsylvania retiu’ns the compliment. Virginia 
crosses to Kentucky, and Kentucky pushes over into Illinois. 
Yet the whole migration appears to be governed by fixed laws, 
2 )roducing ascertainable results. 

1. In the free States tlie general inovement is due west, — 
from New York, for instance, to Micliigan and Wisconsin, and 
from Pennsylvania to Ohio, From JNIaiiic and Now llamj)- 
fihlre it goes ])rinci[>ally to Massachusetts, from the other Now 
England Stales more to New l"ork than elsewhere: but natives 
of all arc found in the free noiih-wcst Stales in large numbers. 
The middle States are also rejwcsonted there by an aggregate 
of 758,020, in addition to which they interchange very exten- 
sively with each otlier; the people of tlie small States, j)nvti- 
cularly, going to the great cities of their iieighl)ours. '^Hie 
emigration from the northern Atlantic States into the six 
north-west cm States anioiints to nearly 1,200,000. And 
strong is this passion for motion, that tlie ^Vcst itself 8U|)jdu*s 
a, iiopuhilion to the still further West. Ohio sends 215,000 to 
the three States beyond her; Indiana retains 120,000 from 
Ohio, but sends on 50,000 of her own; Illinois lakes 05,000 
from Ohio and Indiana, and gives 7,000 to young Iowa; 'and 
that State, though not twenty years redeemed from the Indians, 
gains nearly ()(),0()0 by tlie restlessness of the three, and, in its 
turn, breaks over the too feeble barriers of the Pocky Mtiuu- 
tuins to supply Utah and Oregon with 1,200 natives of Iowa. 

2. The native emigration from their central slave States 
follows the same general law of a due westerly moveiiienl : 
but whether governed by the wish to escape from slavery, or 
by what other motive, it takes also a partial north-west di- 
rection into the i'rcc Slates, Maryland, Virginia, North 
Carolina, Tennessee, and Kentucky, lurnisli 360,000 of the 
native jiopulatioii of the north-west. 

3. The movement in the planting States has been mostly 
within themselves, taking a south-westerly and westerly direc- 
tion from the older lands of South Carolina and Georgia, to the 
uplands of Alabama and Mississjpjn. The emigration from 
South Carolina alone is nearly 68 per cent, of the white jiopiila- 
tion remaining within her borders. 

4. The Amcrican-boru population of Texas comes principally 
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from the slave States, that of California from the free States, and 
that of the territories more from the free than from the slave. 

5. It appears from a study of the course of both emigration#, 
that they mainly benefit the belt of coiintiy above described. 
New England loses nearly 400,000 of native iiomilation ; but 
the foreign elements reduce the actual l(»ss to L/2,000. Tho 
inidillc States lose (500,000 of natl\c population, but liavc so 
large a foreign addition, tliut the balancc-slicet sliows a gain of 
nearly 41-4,000. "fho central slave Stales lose GOO, 000 natives ; 
tho foreign emigration reduces their actual loss to 400,000. 
TIic planting States and Texas gain 300,000, of wlilch nearly 

200.000 arc native. 'J'he nor(li-\vest gains l,;)00,000, of which 

1.330.000 are native.^ 

It is ajiparciit that liic poliiical Influence of th.c emigrant is 
greatly exaggerated, if llinie or ibur Jutndred thousand uii- 
odiieated jica'-aiits, unusril to govern their own affairs, and much 
less acquainted with ahairs of Slate, were nnnua*lly traiisforri^d 
to the United Stares, jilaced in eominunities by tlieniselvos, 
apart from tiic iidliienec of more Infelligent minds, !el‘t without 
scho(»l.', eultivation, or capilal, to raise themselves as best they 
could, and admllted nevertheless to the dignity of citizenship, 
and to a share in iidminiatration, it would bo irrational not to 
fear tlie result, fhit wo see a process quite tlio reverse going 
on. '.riieso igiioivjit beings- ignorant, indeed, some of them 
are, and thickheaded and obstinate — arc taken by ilie liaiid on 
arrival, and s(mt, not into the forest, but into a more tliickly 
j)opnlated country tlian the one they left, with towns as largo 
as any in Europe except the two capitals, wltli schools hotter 
than any of tlie same grade here, maintained at the public 
expense, with vrurk enough for cvciyl)t)dy, >kii(ul and unskilful, 
and Avith lietter ('ducated persons than tli(*nisedves to tell them 
Avliafc to do. Tliey labour constantly with Anrericans, their 
children sit dally siilc by tide Avitli American ciiildren, reading 
from the same books, jilaying the same games, and learning to 
think the same tlioi.ghls. xMr. Trccmciiliecre in his excellent 
work complains that all history in the public schools is ignored 
except that of the Jlepublic, and glves^us a list of twenty-one 
([uestions prepared for the examination of candidates for ad- 
mission to the high school of Lowell, all of which refer only 


* To reacli those results avo liave in each case ascertained the 
total number of natives from tiic particular section re^iident in tho 
Union, and from that liave deducted the total free native population 
residing in that section, or vice versa ; the result sIioaa's the loss or 
gain by emigration. 
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to events connected with the American continent. We arc 
not sure that the honest clergymen of tlie land of the Puritans 
Jiavo not been found guilty of a profound policy in this. The 
child of the English or Scotch machinist in Massachusetts, of 
tlie German or Irish labourer, of the French or Italian artisan, 
in New York or Philadelphia, learns with the language and 
tlie institutions, the history which tells him the greatness of 
liis new country ; and, forgetting tliat lie ever liad another, 
he feels with a pride, that even Lord Palmerston might envy, 
^ (ivis Jioina'tius sunt.^ If the first generation is never (piltc 
denationalised, tlie second is transformed by this jiroccss into 
very good Yankees, 'fhe fathers, too, soon get a ill tie property 
(for there is plenty of labour and little paiijicrism), and rl’cnce- 
forth are identified with the staliillty of their new country; 
and by tlui time the)^ l)C<‘.omc citizens, they have s(>nic just 
sense of llie dignity llicy aeejuire, and of the responsibility it 
entails. 

The same fact removes all apprehension of a disjn’oportlonat(j 
ineroase of Papal power in Amevica. 'Fhe Uoman Catholic 
jjojmliition being so comjiletely idmitilied with the older Slates, 
and impiH'giiated with the spirit of their iristitiUlons, any 
])erniclous iiilliience from that rpiarter will bo im[)ossible. W^e 
hear often of the ])o\ver of de.-niiism in America, and of the 
spread of Catliolieism in the valley of tlie i\lissi.>*sij>[)l ; l)ut the 
facts in tlie census iiKlieat(‘, no siieli tiling."^' We arc assured 
by those best able to judge, that so far from learing the undue 
influence of the Komish Church, its conser\ alive inihu-uee over 
the emigrants within its p;de is regarded with favour. The 
Americans have a sutficienc protection agaiii>t the inroads of 
any sacerdotal despotism in their healthy Ihiglish'burii insti- 
tutions, in the spirit of free inquiry which they have inherited 
from this country, and, above all, in their free schools, at 
which four millions are educated — one- fifth of the free popu- 
lation. 

The schools of tlie States have been made patent to English 
eyes during the contest concerning the various educational 
systems proposed for adoption here, aiul tlicy certainly seem to 
answer the demands of a state of society bearing little rcscni- 

* There arc in the Union 36,011 churches of all denominations, 
aflbrding accommodation for 13,849,806 persons, of which only 1,112 
are Homan Catholic, 'with accommodations for 620,950. In the lake 
country and valley of the Mississippi, out of 13,661 churches, accom- 
modating 4,891,002 persons, only 551 arc Homan Catholic, accommo- 
dating 276,291. 
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bliincc to this. Inclcotl, in all the coin])arisons between the 
two countrici*, the fact of tlic great social difference is lost 
sight of. The similarity of political institutions, from the 
municipal parishes to the iiational legislatures, — the community 
of language, literature, and of uHcestiy, so far as the Americans 
can get a tombstone and parish register acquair ‘‘incc with their 
ancestors in England, — the cominoii elements of wcaltli, — the 
resemblance, and, in tlic main, identity of pursuits, are pictured 
glowingly by after-dinner orators, wl.en the wine has mellowed 
the heart. Long may both nations remember these things ! 
jVnd far distant may tlie day be Avlieif the difticnitics arise 
which pliilosophy tcaclus ns tlicy engender. l>iit there is 
another side of tlic picture, less dwelt upon, and equally 
true, -the vast social gap between an old country, with a cul- 
tivated artificial society, ioundod on great landed possessions, 
and a new eouiury witli no arist()(‘i*aey, unless we give that 
name to the feeble remnant of colonial families overshadowed by 
recent wealth, or to the expiring gentility of the ‘ Southern 
‘ Clnvalrv.’ The British nierohaut labours, accumulates, buys 
land, is made a peer in the second generation, find is identified 
iheiiceforlh less with the town than with the country. I'lic 
American morcluinl accumulates, invests in stocks and city lots, 
perhaps becomes a member of Congress, dies, and loaves his 
property to his ehildreii in even portions. In a generation or 
two it is scattered, and liis poor descendants begin to climb the 
ladder anew, d'lie inhabitants of no neat rural village point 
with })ridc to liis well-stocked j)arks and wooded drives, lie 
may have a cottage on Staten Island, the banks of the Hudson, 
the Delaware, or the Schuylkill, or lie may amuse himself with 
dilettante farming in Dorchester. But the non-producing 
landed proprietor, identified for generations with the soil, is 
nnknowni in America. Tlie ‘people,’ owning each his little 
farm, or his house and garden, take the management of their 
own affairs into their o\vii hands. 

Tlie public schools are the legitimate offspring of the social 
status, and return to it no small share of the stability which it 
enjoys. They were established in New England, at the settle- 
ment of the country, for the education of the children, and the 
conversion of the Indians. About the time that the wearers of 
black doublets and steeph?-crowiied bats, who fled from oppres- 
sion here to establish a Calviiiistic despotism, whose influence 
still draws down the chins of their descendants, * 7 -about the 
time that they re-enacted the Mosaic code, penalties -and all, 
with marginal references to chapter and verse, they partitioned 
the public land into parishes, on the English system, and 
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assif^'ncd a part to the commonage, a part to the Church, and a 
parr to the schools. In process of time the common land has 
gencriilly ceased to be pasturage, and is, in many places, planted 
with trees, and made into public walks; the Church fields have 
disappeared with the State organisation; and the portion as- 
signed to the schools has been absorbed in the settlement of 
the country, and exchanged for the right of general taxation, — 
which right, as the sum to be raised is determined each year 
by each town for itself, and as suffrage is nearly universal, 
means the right of the poor to educate their children as they 
see fit at the expense of the tax-payers. The system has been 
extended from New England more or less through the free 
States and works to the satisfaction cvxn of the pi-opcrty- 
holders, who must be sometimes heavily mulcted by it. Mr. 
Tremenhecre, for instance, tells us, that in a town near Boston, 
^ the whole ixjal property of which is valued at only o00,00() 
‘ dollars, not less than 17,000 dollars were expended last year 
* ill the erection of live new school-houses, besides the ordinary 
‘ expenses of maintaining their three grammar and two primary 
^ schools.’ Boston pays ,^15.42 jicr head for the children edu- 
cated in her schools (free for all without charge) : .New York, 
^^10.()2 ; )St. Louis on the Mississippi, ^>l).;>0 ; and Cincinnati on 
the Ohio, These taxes are cdicerfully submitted to by 

the pro})erty-holdors, who reejuire no argument to be convinced 
that, without (iducatlou universal suffrage wxuld be destructive 
to ])olitical liberty, to social virtue, and to property on which 
botli must lean. Tliey feel that the schools are essential even for 
the native children with AincM-icaii lionios, and doubly so for the 
foreigners, sometimes with wo -o than no hom(5 at all. 

Thus the iiioineut the emigrant arrives and is settled, he and 
his children arc cared for. He finds persons on the pier w'aiting 
to cmjdoy him, and he pockets at once his four shillings a-day ; 
or if lie be ill, there is a hospital to receive him, where skilful 
surgeons and kind nurses minister to his wants. Schools say to 
his children, ^ Come to us and be taught ; ’ and tliey go. It was 
found some years since, in a, manufacturing town of Massachu- 
setts, with a population nearly one-third of which was Irish, that 
of about .‘1000 children between the ages of three and sixteen, 
only nineteen Averc not attending school somewhere, and that 
sixteen of the nineteen stayed away becau e they had no good 
clothes ; clothes Avere given, and the non-attendants reduced to 
three. The proportion throughout the Union is not as large as 
this ; but yet large enough to change the character of the Avhole 
foreign population. There is no greater mistake than that 
the characters of nations and races arc unchangeable : leading 
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nnnds mould the popular will to their pleasure. Catholie 
England under Henry VII. became Protestant England under 
Henry VIIL The freedom of Arragon died under the heel 
of the Inquisition. Louis XIV. was troubled but once in bis 
reign by the spirit of a free parliament. Can there be a greater 
contrast than betwc(5n the ages of b^lizaheth and Cromwell? 
or of Milton and Congreve? William Ilf. imale the English 
noblemen Dutchmen ; Ucorge IV. heau-Erummclised society ; 
and the present Court of England has set an example of purer 
and more refined manners. In the same way the character and 
purposes of the emigrants arc changed. They arc fashioned by 
the inliucnces wJiich surround them,- and in the second gene- 
ration become comjdelcly identified with the country of their 
adoption. 

• Mr. Tremenhcere o])jects that no provision Is made for re- 
ligious education. In the United Slates such a j)r()vislon would 
1)C the sacrifice of the sv'^tcni. "riie children of a million of 
Irish Koman Catholics atrtmd the public schools and strive for 
the honours they give ; the clergy of that denomination arc 
placed by popular sidlrage on the committees ehoscJi to super- 
intend the t'chools and prescribe the course of education ; only 
on the implied understanding that the religious education shall 
be left to other hands. Wo cannot, believe, in spite of Mr. 
Tremenheenfs fear to the contrary, that the community which 
takes such care of the secular education, — which provides one 
grade of schools for the infants, another for fliose who have 
crossed the lvul)icon of knowledge and are l)attling with its 
elements, another yet higher for those wlio are preparing for 
the ordinary duties of lile in the humblor middle cLisscs, and 
one still beyond, litUu! with libraries oi' elementary books and 
with scientific apparatus, where the studies of the University 
even may be pursued by the humblest child, free of cost, — would 
make no provision elsewhere for religious instruction. It is 
just to add, tliat the schools we have in view as wc write are 
in Massachusetts, and have attained a degree of ox(*,ellenco 
beyond those in other States. Put the AV^cst will not be long 
behind the East in this respect. Mr. Trcmcnhccre’s work, 
although pretending to be no more than a sketch, gives an 
excellent picture of tlic working of the system throughout the 
Northern States, accompanied l)y the impressions it created on 
an intelligent mind of conservative tendencies. If wc do not 
agree with him in all his conclusions, he himself furnishes us 
with reasons for diffex’ing: W'e gather from him that the 
schools of Pennsylvania and New York arc inferior to those of 
New England, and that the average attendance is decidedly 
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less. But it also appears that those who have charge of them 
arc alive to the deficiency, and are using every means to repair 
it. We close our remarks on this subject with a short extract 
concerning the schools of Connecticut : — 

‘ Any one from Ejigland visiting those schools would be also 
grcjidy struck with the very Jiigh social position, considering tlie 
nature of their employment, of tlic tcaclicrs, male and female; he 
will observe with pleasure their polite and courteous bearing, of sucli 
importance as an example of good manners to tlie children ; he will 
admire the eom})lete ordiT, quiet, and regularity, Avitli whi(di the 
whole system of instruction is conducted, by tbe (‘xercise of mild, 
tcmperat(‘, and generally sjjcaking, judicious authority; and lie will 
perceive how great an anionrit ot‘ elementary secular iostruction is 
given to those wlio stay a sullicicnt Icngtii of time to derive il)c full 
benclit of tlie opportunities of improviunent then alforded. And I 
must confess that he will be likely to feel it as a just subject of re- 
proach to his own country, that her vci*y tenderness and zeal in the 
cause of ndigious truth, lier very apprtilicnsion lest in her desire to 
attain an acknowlcdg<‘tl good she may he betrayed into a step fraught 
wfth evil — or, to dcseend to lower ground, Jier religions jealoll^ics 
and aiiimosilies — sliould interpose lo keep all <Miiication, both sceular 
and religious, from the iniiids of tens of thousands of our fellow- 
eitizftns, at a time too, wlieii secular educaiioii is more than cvi*r 
need(‘d as ii means of teinjjoral jirospcrity and advancement, and wleni 
socialism artd a vast and dangerous flood of ‘‘ rcvolulionary litera- 
“ ture” of the wori'.t kind, is oceupying the gruuinl hdt hare lor its 
reception by the absence of all eullure, secular or religious. How 
long, it may be well asKi'd, is the (ioveninuMit of this country to he 
paralysed by seelariaii j('alou.^ie'^? ami to what further extent arc 
tlie \ery foundations oi' ndigioii ’ trutii and social order to he under- 
mined, wliilc tlie disjiule rages -s to the, best nn tliod of preserving 
them?’ (I’p. o7, •'5S; fji),) 

Tlic jirovisions for the mental health of the eniigraiit arc 
rivalled by^ those made I’or his phwsieal. In tlieir ettorts to pre- 
vent intemperanee, laws arc jiassed in some of llie States more 
arbitrary fthan tlie decrees of the most absolute European Go- 
vernment, proliibiting — without always [ireveiiting — the sale ol' 
intoxicating drinks. ‘To Keep him clean, aqueducts, exceeding in 
magnifiocnee, expense, and profiiscncss of supply those whose 
ruined arches bridge the CamjiafJua, bring pure water to his 
door, and force him to take and use it by asscssitig a compul- 
sory rate updii the liouse liA occupies. Unfortunately filtli, ill 
ventilation, and dense population are the accompaniments of 
vice, and too often ,of poverty, in large towns. Crime always 
tries to hide its head in suc^ burrows. The cities of America 
arc not without their vicious population, dwelling in haunts 
not unlike the fe?Ta incognita of Whitechapel, whose impurities 
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and wretchedness, occasionally revealed for a moment by the 
picture of a passing visitor, astonish ns at their fearful con- 
trast to Pall Mall and St. James’s. The ^ five points’ of New 
Yo)*k, as it i’ormcrly existed, with its three tiers of under- 
ground apartments, and Its dancing-room under the street, 
where black, white, and grey mingled in im^airc orgies, was 
e([ual ill its way to anything williiii tlic jurisdiction of Scot- 
land Yard. The ‘Old Brewery’ was only two or three 
minutes’ walk from Broadway, within a stone’s throw of 
Stuarts Marble Palace, filled witli the richest fa!)rics of the 
world, the terror of liiisb^nds and papas. It is now removed, 
and a eharitabhj institution oecupics its place. But as long 
as the weeds of vice grow in the human heart, dens of in- 
famy will exist ill large towns, which tlie pliilaiithropist can 
improve but iH;t. cratlieate. The Americans have taken the 
fir^t stc|i towards cleansing these places by supplying them 
freely with water. The ‘ Cochit !iate A(]ucduct’ brings water 
twiMity miles from one of the pretty lakes tliat dot the surface 
of Massachusetts, and distnlmtea it in every street and alley of 
its prim metr«)[)olis. 'fhe maguilieent ‘ th'oiou .Vqueduct’ of 
New York was built by the e/ity at a cost of nearly JJhXljjOOO/. 
sterling, Hie Croton ri\er is lirought fifty mih‘S in a covered 
channel (if masonry and granitci, and rolls into Mew York over 
a bridge whose lofty arehea would span the shipping, if there 
wore any, on Haarlem llivcr. K\ery hoiLse in the city con- 
tributes by rat(\s towards Its supjiort, and has the option of 
taking it for those rates. Water has consequently b(.*coinc a 
necessity ammig high and low. Bathing rooms in chambers, 
and water cocks, witli hot and cold waler, in every rixnn, arc 
found ill tlie Bowery as well as in the Fifth Avenue. Tlic 
receipts have not yet equalled llie interest on the debt. Iri a 
few years they will ; and in a few more will become a profitable 
source ofi revenue li» the city. Philadelphia is still more for- 
tunate. A dam thrown across the Schuylkill, at her very doore, 
drives pumps wliieh deliver water on the top of Fairrlicftmt, by 
the river’s bank : from hence an unlimited supply is distributed 
over the city. AVc can testify to the correctness of Mr. Trc- 
menheere’s description : — 

‘ It is rather tantalising to one who leaves London in the beginning 
of August, to find hiinscilf in ten days in cities across the Atlantic, 
where bath-rooms are alindst as numerous as bed-rooms, in every 
private house of any pretensions to the conifoft tliat even a moderate 
competency can command, and where the purest of water is let in at 
the highest habitable part of every building, in unlimited quantity, 
and for a most moderate payment. It is somewhat amusing, too, to 
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sec tlie JrisJi maidens in Pliilrtdelphia (in their usual vocation of 
housemaids there, as elsewlierc) tripping out in tlie early morning, 
upon the broad brick foot-pavement, and screwing a small hose of an 
inch in dia^ 1 (^ter to a brass cock concealed under a little iron plate 
near the kerbstone; then, with an air of command over the refresh- 
ing clement, directing a copious sliowev against the windows, sliut- 
tersy front door, wliite marble steps, elegant iron railing, green 
shrubs, small and much -cherished gra^s plots, heavy blossomed 
crcijpers Jiangbtg on neat trellis-work, and, finally, upon the grateful 
a(3aci{is, or the silver maple, or the catalpa, or the acanthus, or the 
mountain-ash above her Iiead. Next advances a graver character, 
wliose business it is to “Jay the dust*” lie drags after him a snake- 
like liose some fifty fe(‘t long, one end o|jjAvhieh he has screwed upon 
the stop-cock fixed to a post by the gidc?%)f the pavement, while from 
the brass pipe of the oIIht end, whicli Jie holds in Iiis hand, he throws 
a strong jet over tlie street, and ii considerable distance beyond tlio 
point at wliieh lie lias arrived Avhen lui has come to “ llie end of his 
“tetlier.*' Hi*, then removes the screw end to the next cock, which 
is at the proper rlistance to enable him to reach, by th(i jet from the 
hose, the point where he left oil'/ 

Other cities, great and small, make similar provisions. In 
the manufacturing towns, also, the streets are generally broad, 
and planted with trees, and the liouscs built wdth reference to 
tbc coinibrts of the ()ecui)ants. '^I'he same may be said of the 
residences of the poorer (‘lass throughout the (3ouiitry. In New 
York, fur c:i:am])le, if the portion, oeciuiied by the w'ealthy is 
less metropolitan, and the streets narnnver, \vorsc paved, and 
dirtier than tliosc of most hhiropeuii ea[)itals, the houses of the 
poor and the emigrant- arc* 'iiore spaiduus, better ventilated, 
better provided with water, ar. 1 cleaner than those occupied by 
similar classes here. 

The ‘ Modern Exodus’ cen 'cs to be a wonder in view of tlicsc 
tilings; Ave arc only astoiiMied that, like the Exodus of old, 
famine and pestilence were necessary to it. The Irisli peasantry 
fled before \he scourge ff 1847, nut singly nor by families, nor 
by vilhiges even, but by whole districts; and yet two must have 
tallcn where one esca.])cd to a furcigii shore. The priests in 
some places say tliai they ceased aliimst to minister, except to 
the dying, and that their services have been little wanted since 
by the bride. Liverpool Avas crowded 'with emigrants, and ships 
could not be found to do the w^ork. Tlu. poor creatures were 
jiackcd in dense masses, in ill-yentilutod and unseaworthy vessels, 
under charge of improper masters, a fid the natural result fol- 
lowed. Pestilence cliasecl the fugitive to complete the work of 
famine. Piftcou thousand out of ninety thousand emigrants to 
Canada in British bottoms, ia 1847, died on the passage or soon 
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after arrival. The Anicricaii vessels, owing to a stringent pas- 
senger law, were better managed; but tlie hospitals of New 
York and Boston were nevertheless crowded with patients from 
Irish estates. The attention of Parliament was called to these 
things, and an Act somewhat simihir to that of "he United States 
was passed, which has done much to pi*cvent the recurrence of 
such misery. The niimher passengers is restricted, the .space 
to be allowed to each, the size of the berths, the character of 
the decks, the cpiantity of ]>rovisions and water pei* passenger, 
are all prescribed by the various Acts ; and it is made the duty 
of the Emigration Connni^ioners to enforce the law. 

Under these Acts the msh emigration has grown into a sys- 
tematic and wcll-conduclcd business in the hands of persons who 
receive the wanderers at Liverpool from all parts of Ireland, 
even fro!ii Sligo. The main movoincnt, however, is from Cork, 
where they an-ive by car or rail J'rom the southern and western 
conntios, and arc thence tr;insj>orted to Jjiverpool In steamers, 
to await, at their own expense, the sailing of* the vessel. When 
a number are about to h'ave, the whole* village — the old (above 
sixty) against wlios(i fr(‘e ('migration fix' p!us>(mger laws of some 
of the States interj>u>o linpc’diinenls ; tlic well-to-do, who haVfj no 
need to depart; tlu* b(‘ggar whose filthy shreds cannot be callid a 
covering: tlie youngest children even, — gather in a tunuiltuous 
group about the ear h()lding the smiling faces whose hap[)y lot 
it is to leave for ever tlicir native land. 'With the wildest signs 
of grief for the de])arting as if for the dead, with waving of 
hands, beating of the air, iiiicartlily howls, tt'ars, sobs, and 
hysterics, tli(;y ]>res.s confusedly around the* carriage, each one 
struggling for the last sliake of the hand, the last kiss, the last - 
glance, the last adieu. The (udy calm jxn’sons in this strange 
scene are the subjects of it all, to whom tliis moment is the con- 
suminatioii of long Ix^jics and many duaiiiis, who have talked of 
it and sang of it (fur the songs of the peasantry now dwell upon 
it), till it lias become a reality. 

Before going on board the ship at Liverpool they are sub- 
jected to a strict insj)(‘ction by the jucdical aullioritics,* and the 
same persons examine the mecliciiic chests to see that the vessel is 
properly secured against maladies.* They arc then put on board . 

* In 1847, before^ the passage of the Jiritisli Act establishing 
incilic.'d inspection, tlie mortality was 17A per cent, of the embarka- 
tion. In 1848, it was less than 1 per cent. It is claimed by the 
advocates of the Bill, that it produced this result. We are inclined 
to think that good food and the absence of pestilence has more to do 
with it than medical examination. Within the last six months, the. 
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the first vessel of the line sailing after their arrival ; and we have 
the authority of Mr. Hale for saying, that they somctiiues cross 
and land without knowing her name. When on board they are 
assigned to certain berths, their chests arc hauled into the little 
compartments, opening on the deck, in which their berths are 
situated; they arc furnished with cooking-places ’for the pre- 
paration of the stores which they take in addition to the shii)’s 
rations, the messes arc made u]) for the voyage, the pilot takes 
the ship l)elow the bar, search is made for stowawr/gsy the pilot 
leaves, taking with liini all secreted persons whom the searcli 
exposes, and the waters of the Irish Channel are breaking 
against the bows. 'J'Jiere is even less scnilment hi this parting 
than in the former; little of the regret so natural in leaving for 
ever the land of nativity, Tliat comes later, when, in full em- 
ployment, with plenty of money, a el(*an comfortable home, a 
tidy wife, children at school, and the old folk and the brother.s 
and sisters brought out, Pat tells the Yankees of the jewel ol‘ :i 
land he left behind, and wishes ((lie rogue) that lie may just lay 
his old bones once more there before he dies. There is no such 
feeling when the ship sails — not a wet eye, not a sigh, not a 
regret — all is buoyant ho]ie and happiness. 

The (jerman emigration has al.-o been greatly stimulated by 
the same system. It eomos from all ])arts of ( lermany (jiossihly 
at present more irom the Kliiiie, Wurtemherg, and Prussia, than 
from Bavaria, where obstacles arc now thrown in lh(‘, way of it,) 
and from Switzerland even, and is managed hy connmjreial houses 
in the North Sea port*^, in Havre, in Lfirultm, in Liverpool, and 
in New York. Tlie Dutch hive little to do with it; their ships 
are employed in their own ^.\>imnercc and in the British trad(i 
with Australia. But the (Jermanic free towns, the British- 
Ameiican houses iii London and J^iverpool, and the American 
hoiLscs in Havre, whose sliips do not carry out so bulky cargoes 
as they bring back, have embarked largely in It. Agencies of 
these various liouses are eslablishctl throughout Germany 
(every August tourist knows them by the big eagle, and 
shield with thirteen bars over the door), who are charged to 
collect the Avandcrers at some convenient point, — say Mann- 

cholera has raged Avith gieat severity in ships that laid been carefully 
inspected and pronounced to have a good bid of lieulth. Sometimes 
it would appear the second or third day out, sometimes at the end of 
a week or ten ^lys. "When the Avind blew from the south, it Avould 
rage Avith violence; Avhea it veered lo the north-wcwSt it Avoiild almost 
or entirely disappear, and perhaps tiic vessel Avould come into port 
Avithout ii case on board. Neither tlie presence nor the absence of 
disease in this virulent form can he attributed to a sanitary measure. 
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heini for the Rhine and Daniiblan country, and Bremen or 
Hamburg for the' centre and north, — where they pass into 
the hands of the contractor, and thenceforth have no care 
over themselves. A part arc paupers sent by the Govern- 
ments of Baden, Bavaria, Jlesse, Wurtoinbor^, and Switzer- 
land. But we are assured that these bear a small proportion 
to the whole. * I have known,’ writes one well-informed 
gentlenjan, Miundreds of (Icrman families who have taken 

* out with them to tlje United States sums of money varying 
^ from ten to forty thousand florins each family. It may be 
‘ admitted as a fact that (uit of twenty (rorinan emigrants, 
^nineteen take ont with them to tlie Ijnitcal States money 

* enough to eiifible them to est-iblnh iliomselve.s in the inland 
‘ States.’ A'Ve confess w»‘ liad snp])Osed that the pauper emigra- 
tion bore a larger relative ju’oportion to the voluntary. The 
latter moves generally in farnilie'*, and often by villages. Ac- 
companied thus by their (‘lergyman and their doctor, and loacled 
with f|uantitie'^ of llselo^s farming and household utensils, which 
they bring with them at a great (» q)ense and discard on arrival, 
IIk'sc ^im[)Ie agi*i(*nHnri.''f'- leave'tho djvnry stone houses which 
servi'd as a homo tor tin'ir eatth', tlieir horses, and thianselves, 
and as a storehouse for tluar produci; : hid good-bye to tlie heavy 
t(»wer and brielit bnlh nis dome of the venerable, eliureh; take 
a last look at i!ie lields wbleli have so long borne lijiseed, and 
wiicat, and mai/e to them and their fathers: and set out joy- 
Inlly oil their voyage. Or, if they he iiicehanics and tradesmen 
(and tlie llamiiurg statistics return 71 ])er cent, of tlie emigra- 
tion of 18.0:2, and 48 per cent, of tliat of I So I, a.s of Ihcf^e 
classes), tliey are still more content to go to a country where 
they antieijKitc ready emjiloyinent and high wages. And if 
they be jiaiijiers, they certainly have notliing to ]«)sc by the 
change. jMany are doidjtless doomed to disappointment; for 
some of the town labour is ovenloiie and ill paid — the evor- 
o])presscd needlewoman for instance — even in energetic Ame- 
rica. But we are credibly informed that they arc gradually 
taking jiossessiori of many of the branches of industry in the 
large towns, as they can work and live lor less than tlie Ame- 
ricans. '.riiey take leave of their country with a little more 
sentiment than tlie Irish, but yet without sorrow. The legends 
of forests which yield them no bread, and of mountains from 
whose vineyards no wine is pressed for their li]^, the memories 
of the grass-grown streets and decaying fountain's of Augsburg, 
the departed greatness of Nuremberg, — 

‘ Quaint old town of toil and traflic, 

Quaint old town ex'* art and song,’ — 
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the dull magnificence of Berlin, the Angllfied elegance of 
Dresden, the small-beer architecture of Munich, even the na- 
tional waters of the ‘ wide and winding Rhine,’ and the old 
Germanic glories of Cologne, are little to them at the moment 
of leaving for the land of plenty. The same want of capital, and 
of an active, ^energetic middle class, to stimulate industry and 
make a division of labour, which has produced in Ireland the 
voluntary emigration of its best labourers, is causing the same 
results in the centre of Europe. 

At Mannheim, or Hamburg, or Bremen, or wherever it may 
be, the emigrants surrender themselves and their fates to the 
shippers Avho contract to take them to New ^ork; but not 
before a careful Government has seen that their coin fur and 
health have been reasonably provided for. And, in truth, they 
require some looking after, for they and their luggage are gene- 
rally in too filthy a state for a sea voyage. They arc then 
brought to the sca-shorc, from whence they arc cither shipped 
directly to America, or to Havre, to London, or to Liverpool, 
by way of Hull. Twice as many sail from Bremen as from any 
other continental port. Ni^xl in rank is Havre, which they 
reach under charge of agents, cither by rail from Cologne, or 
by steam from the northern ports. Hamburg, Antwerp, and 
the English ])orts, all take large numbers. Fii'teen or twenty 
tbousfind came to London last year to take passage hence for 
New York. Whoever crossed from Rotterdam within the ycai‘ 
probably saw from one to three hundred of these jieople in the 
forward cabin, principally young men and women in the vigour 
of life, with their children. After passing the Bricille or the 
Ilclvoctsluys, he lost sight of them during the day. The 
women -were holow ill, from the unaccustomed motion of the 
vessel, and the men were cither ministering to them, or were 
lazily stretched on the piles of Dutch produce which lumbered 
the deck to tlic tops of the paddle-boxes. When the sun had 
Slink behind the purple Iiorizon, and the tranquil waters of the 
usually tnrhulcnt occaii began to reflect tlie rays of the moon 
breaking through the clouds, he probably saw these not very 
tidy men and Avoincn creeping up from below to breathe the 
fresh air; and before long the harmony of a trained chorus, 
singing the songs of the Danube, the Rhuie, or the Elbe, struck 
his ear. If he were curious to know more of them, he would 
have found, om inquiry, that they Avere peasants from Bavaria, 
pr Baden, or %assau, or Westphalia, or Saxony; or artisans 
froiii the toAvns of the Rhine and the Ccntnil States. He would 
have observed that, though untidy even to filthiness, they Avere 
by no means poor, rude, or absolutely unlettered. Their music 
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alone would have told him of a certain amount of cultivation ; 
the gold upon their persons would have satisfied him that they 
were not without means to take care of themselves ; and the 
Bibles distributed in the various families would have shown him 
their sense of the importance of those treasures whicli neither 
moth nor rust can corrupt, and which thieves cannot break 
through and steal. If lie felt disposed still to follow their for- 
tunes, he would have seen them landed in London; and after 
going tlirough the necessary formalities at the Custom House, 
transferred to a boarding-house at AV'"aj)ping, under charge of 
the agent, to await, at the contractor s expense, the sailing of 
the vessel, lie w'ould have seen them subjected the next day 
to the examination of the health officer; and then, going on 
board the vessel, he would have found that tliey were comfort- 
ably provid(‘d for in the manner which we have already de- 
scribed. ddius cared for without trouble to themsedves, sur- 
rounded with friends and old neighbours, and provided Avith 
jdenty of tobacco, he must have left them convinced that they 
would make tlie voyage with little risk of hcrioiis illness or 
death by the way, and with as much comfort as the unusual 
necessity of keeping clean would permit. Or if, to I'ollow their 
Ibrtunes still I’urther, he had taken passage with them, he would 
have Avitiiessed himself the comfort ujkI harmony of the little 
community on the voyage*, and would have seen its members on 
arrival taken in charge by the Commissioners of Emigration, 
and either supplied Avitli work in some part of the country 
needing their services, or sent to colonise tlie ^Vest.* And he 


* The Emigralioii (‘omniis.-ioiiors of K(;w Voik are eliarged Avith 
the distribution of a largo fund annually raised from tlio emigrants. 
It appears by the report for that they received ‘ conimnlation 

‘inoiuy’ on 284,9 Id emigrants during the year, Iwiiig !(),() 17 less 
than ill 1852. The fund at their disposal during the. yt'ur amounted 
to .^1594,4(34, of Avhicli they expended ,S5SG.8d9; ,s"I22,i;Jd went- to 
counties iu the interior, and ,S'2 14.077 avjks on aeeonnt of the great 
Hospital at AVard’s Island in the Kast liiver oif Is'evv A"ork, Avliicli 
aeeommodales dOOO patients; 20,197 Aveix* tomjiorarily relieved by 
food, money, &e., 24,317 temporarily supi>lied with food, boaid, and 
lodging, 271 sent back to Kuropti at their own request, and 14,334 
supplied Avitli situations at the Intelligence* OHica*, conducted by tlio 
Cornniissiom*rs. This ollieo was onee put to a use little contem- 
plated by its pliilant.Iiroi>ic founder. A fanner ciimjp in in search of 
a servant girl. A buxorn Irish lass presented lierself," bundle in band, 
to go Avith him. One of the clerks jokingly said, ‘ she Avonld make 
‘ you a good Avife.’ The farmer thought the same, pro[»osed, was 
accepted, sent for a magistrate, and Avas married on the spot. 

VOL. C. NO. CCIII. g 
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wonW probably have admired the wisdom of the machinery 
wliich quietly, humanely, and profitably transports nations from 
regions where want makes them anarchists, to a country where, 
if demagogues would let them alone, plenty would soon turn 
them into conservatives. * 

It would be interesting to inquire the probable effect of this 
shifting of population upon the old world. If the movement 
had been confined to redundant labour, the result could be 
nothing but beneficial. But in Germany we see agriculturists 
of property and artisans of skill emigrating by tens of thou- 
sands; and in l^ngland the pioneer pauper migration is dragging 
a better class after it, by an annual remittance of a million and 
a half sterling. The movement to America has not yet made 
any material impression upon the manufacturing districts. That 
it will cannot reasonably be doubted. Nearly onc-fifth of the 
population of the manufacturing Hlatc of Massachusetts is of 
foj-cign birth. The gold fields of Australia also tempt from a 
life of unceasing toil the rncii who, by industry and foresight, 
have accumulated enough for the j)assage. Whether this efflux 
will equalise the rates of wjigcs oil the two sides of the Atlantic 
remains to be seen. 

It cannot be denied that Ireland has been purified by the 
purging. But what a picture the story presents — a fertile 
country, with a healthy climate, but with a deficient stock 
of capital, ronovatetl only by the loss of young and strong 
labourers, whoso work was valueless at home. They find 
occupation enough in America, and become in time indus- 
trious, peaceable, and conn aratively temperate and money- 
saving citizens. Their old iiabit of abusing England sticks to 
them; but, fortunately, wind is plentiful in their adopted land, 
with no law to forbid it blowing where and as loud as it listeth ; 
and the ill temper finds vent in expletives, not always in the 
Ifcst taste, but which wise people set down at their real value. 

Whatever the eflect on Europe, the great emigration must 
benefit the United State.'*. We have already said that we do 
not share the fears of those who sec destruction to the Kepublic 
in this increase to its numbers. No country was ever made 
worse by an addition of healthy labourers, while there was work 


* It would repay the curious to inquire how far the existing demo- 
cratic element in (iermany lias been created by tlie coiTespondcnce 
of the emigrants with their native land. The Irish are less specu- 
lative than the continental people, and being more under a control- 
ling rtdigious inlluence are not ao much tinctured with sentimental 
democracy. 
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for them to do, and heads to direct them. The United States 
are emphatically in this condition. The native population is 
shrewd and intelligent, and has shown itself abundantly capable 
to direct the foreign element. That clement, in return, proves 
one of the greatest resources of the State, furnishing it with 
the thing it most needs — labour - to develop^ its resources, 
to put down its fixtures, to open its ways for transportation, to 
subvert its virgin soil, to uncover ihe hidden wealth of its 
mines, to run its spindles, to hammer its iron, even to trim the 
sails of its ships, and to work the engines of its steamers. 400, 000 
creators of wealth now arrive annually in the United Slates, 
the men generally in the })rime of life, the females evciii more 
so. Out of 24o,000 pei^ons aiYi\ii)g at four p.irts in iSijO, 
.*>2,000 only were under ten years of age, and 22,000 only 
over forty ; being less tlnui one-half the j)ro])orlion of native 
inhabitants under and over those re.^peetive ages. They are 
eonsetjiieiitly strung, capahie of niueh \\a)rk, los liable to nior- 
lalily, than the ntiiives, and with a greater jn'oporilonate power 
of reproduel ion. Jt would be al>Mird to doubt tiiat in the (jourso 
of time they v.’ill aiieet the oo-ealicai ngb.»-Saxim race in Ame- 
rica. I>ut it is Ma- too soon to measui't, ilie e.luiracfer or extent 
oi’ their iiillucncc. We do not llilok tliey will essentially 
modify the eonatiuitional iil^^lIlutlons anil e»lnealloual ^systems it 
has e^tah^L•'hed, w'hieii they learn, in a single generation, to 
respect as llujir own. 

rio, too, it woLihl b(i I'lle to supj)oso tiiat liiis su])ply wdll 
never be gn-ater than the deiiiand. In liu! natural course of 
events the IJuilCvd Slates will bi:cojiie tliickly populateil, great 
fortunes wdll aceuiuiiiaie, capilal will bceoiue i)i{n*e plentilid 
than now, and labour will be soiigiit for, anil conse.([uentiy 
less paid. Doubile&s also the iOuropeun eniigralioa hasicns that 
time. But it is.\eL far diitaiil, and will continue so while land 
is as abundant Jinil a a cheap as now. Xot wllhstaiiding tiie 
ra])idity of tlie settlement of llie West; tiolwitholaijiirng the 
amount of land talani up by speculators ; notwilliataniling the 
profuscncss with wliicli the ])ub ic domain has been granted by 
Congress, 1.387 inillioiis of .»cres remain unsoM and una})pro- 
prlated — six times the whole amount alii iiaied l)y the Feileral 
CTovermncnt during iho^jnwsent century; and probably two- 
thirds, at least, of the amount alienated is in the market 
at a price not much above the (iovernment rate. W^itli 
siioh a quantity of land at tivc shillings a.i aero, capable 
of being brought into production the first year, there is no 
necessity for an unhealthy overplus of labour ; for it not only 
attracts population to the West, but also keeps down the price 
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of farming lands in tlie East, where the principal markets are. 
With the exception of tracts close to the large towns, farms in 
]Vow England sell now at about the same rate at which they 
did in the beginning of the century. In Massachusetts, even, 
the average value is 6/. 10.v. per acre for the freehold; and in 
Maine, New Hampshire, and Vermont, it is less than in Ohio. 
It is greater in Michigan and Indiana than in, any southern 
state except Louisiana. While the present state of things can 
be maintained, no probable annual addition to the country by 
emigration will aftcct the labouring classes unfavourably. 

It is plain also, that if the emigration continues as at present 
it will soon give tlie North a greater prepondernneo in the 
nation ; but we do not regard that as a source of futur(‘ weak- 
ness, rather of strength. There is no Bymj)atliy between the 
foreign labour and the slave labour to make the North and 
South immediately antagonistic. On the contrary, the emigrant 
seems to have an inherent antipathy to the black, and allies 
himself as soon as he becomes a citizen to the political party 
supposed to have Southern tendencies. The past shows that 
the dangers to the -American Union have come, and are to come, 
not from Northern but from Southern increase. The Missouri 
contest grew out of Southern annexation, and the supposed 
dangers in^l850 had their origin in the desire of the South to 
impose slavery upon the free soil of California, 'fhe North lias 
never required polilieal stimulus to aid its growth, nor has its 
advance been marked by accessions of territory. It is the slave 
power wliich tO(»k to itself Florida, liouisiana, and Texas, 
which gras[)ed after ('aliforuia and New Mexico, and whiith 
now wants Cuba. A gradual and jieaceable increase in the 
inthistry, wealth, and population of the North, which shall give 
to it at length, without annexation or war, an incoiitestible pre- 
ponderance ill the Union, will be sidimittcd to by the Soutli, 
Avith scarcely a consciousness that it has taken ])lacc, and will 
perhaps cheek the thirst for acquisition, Avliich, if unrestrained 
at home and unopposed abroad, may sow serious dissensions, 
and threaten the existence of the Eepublic. 

Under tlie stiiimlating influence of this cause the industry 
and resources of the United States have made an almost fa- 
bulous advancement. Wo had jmrjysed to show its effect 
upon the princijial branches of the national Avealth, but arc 
jireventcd by the unexpected length to which the subject baa 
carried us. The tonnage of flic country increased in the 
ivn years ending in 1852 from 2,000,000 to o\^cr 4,000,000, 
the imports from 100 millions of dollars to 213 millions, 
the customs from 18 millions to 45 (yielding the Federal 
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Treasury an annual surplus of 15 or 20 millions). The 
cotton crop increased in the ten years endini:^ in 1850 from 
800 to 1000 million pounds; the rice crop i'rom 80 to 215 
riilHions, and the suG;ar fnun 155 to 281 millions; the wheat 
from 77 to 100 million l)ushels, ami the maize from 400 to 
COO millions. The potato alone, blasted hy di. easo, sank in 
production. Thirteen thousand miles of constructed railwaY> 
and as much more in jirogrcss, all built by eiuii^rants’ liands, 
are opening up tlie rich, hut before unsaleable, lands of the 
West, bringing their cheaply prodn(X‘d brca<l studs ami (dioked- 
u[) mineral wealth to Eastern markets. Of cottons the .Vnuud- 
cans now manufacture thr<?e times more in value than they 
import, and tlie export of their own niauutiiclurcs is two-lifllis 
of the foreign importation:, and their woollen inaiiulactures 
exceed tlie imports of similar artiides as three li> one. in all 
articles of clothing, in carriages, furniture, materials for house 
decoration, books, pajier, iron utensils, agriculturid im[)lements, 
liand tools, tbc'y are sub.-tanlially imiepemhait ol' all other conii" 
tries, and in the coarser cottons they are not only independent, 
luit have become ox])orters to eoinpcte with nrili.di Jiihrics in 
South America, Africa, and Central A^ia. 'Then' can he little 
doubt that they will ad\aneo to the inauufaidurc of more deli* 
cate fabrics. The country is (‘nil of skilful dcsignoi’s from the 
C'ontineiit, wlio will mA. fail to impress their tjiste upon the 
national productions, sind give them a currency ihroughout tlie 
world. Side by side with this the mineral wealtli ol’ the 
country ^vill he developed. California had yielded 50 iiiillions 
sterling by the close of 1852. Other mining interests liad been 
less prosjierous. JUit the high prices of Iron and ciial arc open- 
ing the Pennsylvanian fiirnact's; and emigration, favoured by 
joint stock companies in New ^"ork and liondon, is linding its 
way to Lake Superior, wlicrc the pure copper lies in masses six 
feet in thickness, and wcigliing from sixty to seventy Ions. 
These important results merit a more cxtciulcd notice, and arc 
full of suggestions for the future. 

Witli such an unexam[)Icd growth In material prosperity, we 
arc not surprised to see the conceit natural to the English race 
swell into a sometimes undue proportion in the Tran^satlantic 
branch of the family, and make Jonathan foolislily long to 
thrust his fingers into all kinds of jiolitical pies. AVithin the 
half century he lias removed nearly all the Indians from the cast 
to the west of the Mississippi, planted them on the sources of the 
Arkansas and the southern branches of the Missouri, and pro* 
vided them with schools, missionaries, fields, and money ; march- 
ing beyond them, he has invaded the territories of the Sacs and 
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Foxc.s .‘ind j)itch(3(l liis camp in the hunting lands of the Sioux ; 
the .«(*(>ntH of Ill's forces have penetrated the fields of the Potta- 
wotoinies and the Kanzas, and his army of emigrants, following 
in tli<;ir track, has crossed to the Pacific, established itself there, 
and opened a constant communication between it and the Atlan- 
tic. JIo has brought his conunercial marine to the second, and 
nearly to the first rank in the world ; he lias made his country 
the principal cotton and a permanent corn-growing state ; he has 
covered it with a ncjt work of railways : he has founded a manu- 
factoring power, which begins to compete with the wealthy and 
skiliiil cstablislnnents of Kurop(i ; lie has cliseovcrcd boundless 
fields of coal and inm, of lead and ('oppor, and has p^'^iscssed him- 
self of rich traiils of .gold, wliich enable him to open and O'-o them 
all; he has increased lii.s family six 1‘old, and liis animal incone 
fiftt'onfold, and finds few ])anpors on his estates except those sent 
in bv Ic.'.s for(nnal(; landlords: be lias built houses and barns, 
and i lantc’d !‘at orchards and rich corn-fields for his family, and 
has f('iinded schools and cdii(*atc<l tcachtu’s for his children. 

hat wornlcr that lie fc('ls a little pride and more conceit ! 

Tluv.c fruits, howeY('r, tliough great, arc entirely material ; 
and if tl.e (nungy of a. free and vigorous jioople is to end in 
money-getting and llic woivldi) <if Mammon, — if a fevered 
struggle ill a. business city is to be the object of the young 
men’s life, and tlie regntatiou ol‘ v»calth tbeir ambition, — if arts 
arc not to ifdd, h tters si.l'tcn, and the I<)V(‘ of country pursuits 
chasten social life, --better v/ould it be for them, wlion there 
are no more fields to be subdued, and wla-u iinoinploycd hands 
sliali be stretclicd out fi r bn >d, tliat they bad never risen from 
tlio cradle ('f theh* jioUtieal iidancv. In tbc rapidity of t]n‘ir 
^ (levelopiiiciit ’ tbc j\merieans have had little time for the 
elegant idleness ot‘ iMiropinu society, pvery man’s shoulder 
lias been wanted at the wheel of the social car. Put now” 
wa’altli, cultivation, lrav(*l, and the leisure afforded by emigrant 
labour, are producing liiglau* results than mere material preispc- 
rity. The jiosscssors r.f money are learning to love the country 
and its hcaltliy jmrsiiits. Literature has become a profession, 
and authors are well paid. Transatlantic sculptors have 
attained a luiropean reputation, and cHbits in the kindred 
bi'anch of the Fine Arts are favourably know”n. Architects 
flonrish |niioiig them, and have plenty to do. The national 
(Tovernment gives a liberal tliough not always judicious aid to 
scientific research, and publishes the results of expeditions 
undertaken by its directions. In this way the labours of 
Fremont, Stiuisbury, AVilkes, Owen, Maury, Foster, Andrews, 
and Sabine have been given to the world. The Smithsonian 
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Institution, foinnlcd iit \Vashin£f{on on the libonil bequest of i\n 
Englishuiiui, is laying a l)roail ibundation for future usefulness. 
The generosity of the late Mr. Astor gave to Now York the. 
most liberally endowed jiublic library in the world, which in 
the course of half a dozen years has collect'd together nearly a 
hundred thousand volumes. An eminent Am«‘ *\an gentleman, 
connected with the first comniereial liouso of Europe and the 
world, and universally respected for his intelligcuice and worth, 
has founded a similar institution m Boston. Another well- 
known Aincrican merchant in London has been equally liberal 
to his native town in ^lassaclmsotts. In all the inark(*t8 of 
IjLirope the Americans are the great buyers i)f scarce books, by 
means of an agency maintained in London by the Smithsonian 
Institution ami by private collectors, and direett'd b\y a gentle- 
nrin who is always on the lo(*k-out to secui*c ‘ rarities’ for his 
countrymen. 

It cannot bo doubted that, versatile .as they are, ihcv will 
soon give tlie same attention to Ait which lluy now give to 
more solid but less gnuadul matters. Tin' ineorporatiou into 
the community of so large an amount of emigration from eon- 
tinciital eities, edueaied in the arts <^f de-ign, and conlrihnting 
by the pencil and the chisel to tlie. nationrd lov(' of show, will 
hastcai vsueh a resnU. A\ hen, in no v<‘rv distant day, lh(‘ prairies 
ot th() Lake ('oiintry an<l the valhy of the iMis^i^sippi shall bo 
peojilcd with fifty millions, gathered fnnn .all nations, but guided 
by the linglish race and governed by Jangli-ib traditions; when 
the slopes of the Allegbanies and the (trecai ^lonntains shall b(^ 
covered with sheep, and their valleys filled vulli the best bred 
fitoedv ; when the plains of the South shall he (Mitircly cievotod 
to the production of cotton (let ns hojic wirhont the curse of 
slavery); when the higher and more delicate hranehes of m.ami- 
factiircs shall have taken I’oot in Massac’lmsctts, and the niceha- 
nical arts found a firmer stay in IVnn.sylvania; when the white 
man shall have driven the hnfihlo from llu^ fii hls which oaeJi 
setting sun sliadow's with the peaks of the .Koeliy Mountains; 
when cities shall fringe the l^ieifie, towns line the hanks of the 
Oregon, and farms dot the surface of California ajid the v.alley 
of the Willamette ; when skill shall have subdued the mineral 
wealth of Lake KSuperior; when commerce shall whiten every 
lake and ascend every river of the country, and shall carry its 
productions to every clime; when railroads shall unite the 
Atlantic with the Pacific, and bring every part of this vast 
nation into close contact with every other; when oimlcnce shall 
have given a home to Art in their cities, and Literature shall 
have created the traditions which they Jack ; — what a spectacle 
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may flicy not present to the world if, despising the allurements 
of ambition, and disregarding the erroneous advice of interested 
leaders, they are content to reap the rewards of their peaceful 
industry, and to enjoy the blessings which Providence places 
within their reach ! 


Aivr. TX. — 1. The JliLSHtana in Bnhjaria and llumelia in 1828 
ami 1829. Prom the G(‘nnan of Jlaron Von AfoLTKE, Alajor 
in tlie Prus.-^Ian Service. London: 1854, 1 vul. 8vo. j)p. 

47G. 

2. Mavmon^s Turkish Kminrc, Translated, with lN('les and 
Observations on tlio Rtdations of Kngland wdtli Turkcv 
and Iviissia, and brought <loNvn to the ])iTsent ^riine. J>v Sir 
P. SAriTii, K. II., P. It. S., of the Corps of Royal Engineers. 
Second Ivlition. 1854. 

The Jiusso-Turliish Camjmh/n of 1S28 and 1829, with a 
View of the present State of A Jf airs in the East. J3y CoLONrj. 
CfiKSNEV, 11. A., D. C. L., P. K. S. London : 1854. 1 vol. 

struggle wliieli commenced with the Turkish declaration 
of war against Russia has assumed such proportions, and 
become so thorougbly Euroj^ean in character, that at times we 
are almost tempted to forget tlie ])arty ])riiielj)al)y conecrnocl. As 
w'c liavc ourselves gone to war wdth Russia, and assumed all tlie 
rcsponsIhiUty of the issue of the ([uarrcl, the attitude of Turkey 
before and since the lirst outlnw.k of liostilitics, has ceased to have 
the primary interest it possessc’.: in the autumn of 1853. Yet 
we ejiimot forget that during tlie first months of the campaign, 
and even since the note of preparation was sounded in tliis 
country, a certain section of politicians possessing a very con- 
siderable following among the public, sought to alarm us with 
predictions of the sudden advent of the enemy at the gates of 
Constantinople. AVc ^verc told on the contrary by another 
party, perhaps not a very Influential one, that if Omar Pasha, 
at the outset, had not been hindered in his y)rojccts by the 
Allied Governments, lie would have had no difliculty in esta- 
blishing himself at liuchanist, or indeed in driving the forces of 
Prince Gortschakoff l)aek across the Pruth, without foreign as- 
sistance. On the one side we were given to understand that 
the patient w e were called in to assist, w’as a vigorous man of 
middle age, who had parted with iu»nc of the strength peculiar 
to that time of life, on the other, that he was the veritable ^ sick 
man’ of the Imperial correspondence* 
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The cxacrgeratcil character of either opinion might be con- 
sidered sufticioiitly ajiparent, after a cursory oxainiiiation of the 
events of tlic present contest. Jt might be supposed, con- 
viction had arisen on the fact, that lliissiii is not altogether a 
victim of the inherent weakness assigned to lior at one time by 
]Mr. Cobden, and that Turkey, allhough display xiig signs of 
age, is not absolutely sunk in the feebleness of decrepitude. 
AVithout exactly agreeing in the glowing panegyric of Lord 
Palmerston on the internal resources and self-acting power of 
renovation, we cannot but be certain of the presence of a strong 
vitality, in the empire of tiui Sultan. ^Without slavishly follow- 
ing the later deduct i(»ns drawn by Mr. CoIkIch from what we 
must be at liberty to call erroneous premises, we may lake, for 
granted, that in a prolonged struggle, the Porte must have in- 
evllahly yiehh’d at last to tlie re,lt(‘ratiMl assaults of tlic (J/ar, if 
that Power had been lelt single-banded, to jjieet so great an 
iiiitagonist. Siieli is the \ery am[»le jnstiiicaitlon of tlie Govern- 
ment i'or eautions negotiations, the earcfully drawn conventions 
\\itli Allies, and rigid attention to ])roper formalities in all airs of 
vast im(K)rtance. Tliere was no imm(*diate demand for instant 
action, ])ut Turkey could not he, left without assist anoe, if Russia 
showtal a determination to persevere. Por the, time Turkey 
eoiild be trnst(^d to her owm re'^uiiiccs, and means w'ere taken for 
so(Minng elfici(,nt aid to her, if ullimately necessary, on the safest 
and broadest grounds. 

It w'ould appear however, that what has passed lately 
before our eyes, has not sidliced to modify the (?xtreme views 
al)ovc alluded to. Government lias been taxed with supinc- 
iiess, with incapacity, and by some wdld interpreters of events 
with collusion, for not Inning anticipated the rupture wdtii 
Itiissia; lor not having jierformed acts of w'ar, wdion wc had 
no war upon our hands; for not having w'ardecl off* disasters in- 
curred by the Porte in conscquciicc of faith in the declarations 
of a Power, w'ith which wc Avere at peace. Wc should have 
hardly thought it wo.th Avhile to rel'cr to these attacks, the in- 
justice and the failure of which arc so ajiparcnt to the unpreju- 
diced, but for the belief that they have obtained a certain value, 
and have carried a certain wxight, where there has not been 
sufficient information, to counteract erroneous opinion. The 
operations of the Black Sea fleet, and more particularly the 
tactics of AdmiraL Dundas, have been criticised in a most 
unfriendly and impatient spirit ; and tlie latter, as a profes- 
sional man, has had an early experience of the fate to which all 
British commanders are doomed, unless they grasp and secure 
brilliant victories like ripe fruit, immediately after an outbreak 
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of lio?f ililiofl, or fis in this (^aso, even before such an event. That 
siieh iinpatjcnicc and bitter criticism arc not to be ascribed to 
inerfj factions intention and party-spirit, we arc quite willing to 
admit. On tlie contrary, it is beyond doubt, that a large portion 
of it is prom})tcd by an intense wish for the success of the cause 
nationally cspouscnl, and a strong patriotic feeling for the na- 
tional honour. A necessity of action being assiiincd for the 
furtherance of these two objects, obstacles of* execution vanish 
from the minds of thos(* who arc not concerned in it, and the 
natural advantages of ])osition, the experience of former wars, 
the ))hysical and moral c[ualities of those we are bent on assist- 
ing, the great diffieiillics attendant on tlic ])rogre ’ ' of the enemy, 
are alike overI(U)ke!i ; or, if not overlooked, put aside in the heat 
of argument, as tilings of little moment, and hardly bearing on 
the question. 

Tn the history of the cainj)algns of 1828 and 1829, we have 
the requi^^ile inlormation. 4'his explains the course of tlic 
Avar, as j)roseciit('d until the date of the armed intervention of 
the two Powers. Perhaps wo shall bo exensed for calling the 
attention of tlio reader to tliaf, till lately, almost forgotten 
Rtnigglc. Put an apology is hardly ncecssary, as a glance at 
tlie events of those years may he mon» (‘ondiicivo to an adc(iuate 
estimate of Avlrit has been done, and what can bo done now by 
the belligerents, than pcrliaps even a zealous attention to tlie 
accounts of jiartial correspondents, and the reasoning of public 
Avriters, on events lh(', facts of Avhicli may be still in Avant of con- 
firmation. 

The linsso-'d'iirkisli f-amoaign of 1828 and 1829, described 
by the Freiherr ATm iMol^l•.^ , jlajor on the Prussian (leneral 
Staff, is a Avork of great value, Avlicther it bo considered as a 
scientific military memoir of tlie transactions he treats of, or on 
account of its strict impartiality. It is impossible to trace a 
feeling of superior faA’oiir for either Kiisslan or Turk ; and after 
perusing tlie book, Ave rise A\dth the satisfaction, of having 
travelled professionally Avitb a professional man, Avho lias been 
influenced by little except the study of Ins profession. If there 
be something of tlie dryness of the military report, there is also 
its exactness and rrectlom from bias. Sucli a merit is great in 
any case, but in this one of linssians and Turks, after our late 
experience of the value of tlicir reports, it is indeed inestimable. 
An excellent translation of this work, Avliich has recently been 
published, renders it accessible to the English public. 

At the opening of the campaign of 1828, Turkey stood abso- 
lutely on the brink of ruin. Exhausted by a contest of six 
years wltli the Greeks, — her fleet destroyed, — an army half 
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organised acoonlini]; to tho new faslnon introduced after tlio 
dc'^truction of the Junisjsaries, — without an ally — she stood 
alone, apparently but to n ceivc th.e roup dr grace. The force 
jnit in niovoinont by her antaironist about 100,000 strong, 
after making duo allowance for tlic diflerenee between paper 
strength ami eff'ctivo strength, 'riie Jlnsslans organised, disci- 
])lineJ; tmn ing with certain obedience and imniitigated devotion 
to the will of tlie Kinpcror ; the Mussnlrenns exhibiting an absolute 
contrast, and echoing the words of the Sidtan : — ‘(lather up 
‘ thy sj)irit, for Allah knows we are in great danger.’ Might 
it JKPt have bee?! su[)jiosed, with some sliow of reason, that the 
IvusMans would have had little hut a snnnner’s march across the 
llalkau ? 

Ilut there were elcaiuMits of strength tluui in 1'urkey, which 
were fornjerly ovi?rh>okod by tlu' Russians, ns by some of ns at 
the ])resi'nt time. T! e T\n<-ians In carlitu’ wars, when they 
(•(mle'tel for Rossarabia, seldom nu't with a ch'*ck from the 
0>manli, if they liad an opportunity of dojdoying their regular 
inflmt ry on open grouml, witliout b'/ing exposed to the fury of the 
'rurki<h cavalry charg(*. (‘oiitidcnt in their orga?iisation and re- 
gularity, th(* a(lva!!tag('s of which they had «?o often proved, tliey 
never scrupled to attiuik very Mijierior miinbers. The traditions 
of former wars we re not forgotten by them ; and through- 
out tin', contests of the cam])aigns under consideration, w^e see 
tliom actuated hy th.e same spirit, and <lisplayinga like contempt 
for numerically stronger i()rcea arrayed against them, — even 
wh(?n the enemy, CiS was almost invariably the case from the 
defensive system adopted, enjoyed the advantages of chosen and 
i nt renehed pf i-^it ions. 

Rut in one respect tlic Russians had mis-reckoned. They 
had forgotten that such simple tactics of bold attack, under any 
cireumstauccs, though suitable to the certainty of operation in »*i 
plain country, might involve them in great danger in a more 
intricate one, there being nothing more certain, than that the 
more mountainous and dinieult tluj seat of war may be, the 
more formidable docs it become for deicnee, by wild and irre- 
gular troops. Under such conditions the individual man recovers 
his separate value, which among discaplined troops is often merged 
in the whole, and is lost altogether among the rabble of untaught 
levies, which a general may rashly attempt to deploy on flat 
ground, in the face of a more instructed soldiery. The Rus- 
sians were quickly undeceived; — what promised so fairly in the 
outset, became daily more arduous. Unforeseen impediments 
presented themselves : detachments to cover or mask various 
points were necessary ; difliculties arose in providing the troops 
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and horses; in short, obstacles of every kind rose up around them. 
The delays and sluggishness of the Turkish administration eaused 
but apparent danger to the Porte, and time was gained to 
garrison j'ortresses, to raise levies, and organise a rude but 
tolerable system of defence. Every day increased the numbers 
of the Turkish army, and added something, however slight, to 
its eflicicncy. 

To understand tlie difficulty of the Russians, it is necessary 
to take a glance at the country they were invading. They com- 
menced with the occupation of AV allacliia, extending their right 
flank to the neighbourhood of Kalafat, as was done by (Jlorts- 
chakolf during last autumn. To this no o]>position was 
made. The AVallachian fortresses had been clismanth^d by 
the Turks after their final defeat in Bessarabia. They iiad 
determined, and wiwscly, not to undertake the defence of any 
line beyond that of the Danube. It may be assumed, tliat no 
river ever yet stopped a resolute general. But the Danube 
presents great difficulties, and after it is crossed, the strong 
places on the right bank, on the line of operations, must be cither 
invested or taken, before the grand obstacle of the inarcli to 
Constantinople across the Jhilkan can bo attempted. This 
great stream, after cutting through the chalk mountains which 
stretch from north to soutli between the Carpathian and the 
Balkan ranges, is altered in character. Instead of a narrow chan- 
nel full of rapids and encumbered with rocks, wc have a broad 
flowing river, intersecting thick alluvial soil, and passing through 
a valley nearly a hundred miles in breadth. In Little AVal- 
lachia, as far as the Alula, {he country is traversed by ridges, 
the spurs of the high mountains ; but this region, as well as the 
wide extended plains of Great AVallaehia, must be considered in 
general as flat. The banks of the Danube display a marked 
contrast. That of Bulgaria, from AViddin downwards, is every 
where high and steep, and often completely commands long 
reaches of the river. The AA^allachian bank, on the contrary, 
is marked by a low shore and wide swampy meadows. The 
branchings of the streams form many marshy islets, and at 
seasons of high wali;r, the adjaeciit country is constantly flooded. 
As the traveller proceeds downwards, he finds the islands larger 
and more numerous, the meadow flats wider and more swampy. 
After Rustchuk no firm ground is found on the left bank, 
till the spot in front of 'rurtukai is ri*achcd. Opposite to 
Sllistria a good road from Kalarasli to the Danube is always 
open. At Brailaii, for the first time the left bank becomes 
important. Below Isaktchi the river breaks through^ the 
Delta in three arms, of which the Sulina, the only one navi- 
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gable by vessels of much draft, is from one hundred and fifty to 
two hundred paces broad. In tlie vale country, the force of 
the stream averages about two miles and a half in the hour. 

To any one considering the character of the .Danube carefully, 
the difficulty it affords to an invader, and the advantages it j)rc- 
sents on the right bank for defence, must be apj.arcnt. There 
it is high, precipitous, and firm. On the left tlKrc arc but a 
few ])oints in the line of operations of an invading army on which 
troops can be assembled. These poinis arc for the most part 
guarded by fortresses or temporary entrenchments, as is the 
ease at Turtukai. It is, a.s lately shown at the last-named 
place, difficult to force tliem in front without a combined move- 
ment from the left flank, by the niarcli of a force up the right 
bank thrown across the river lower down. AVe in consccpicnce 
observe, that tlic invader has been always obliged to carry his 
first passage of the river towards its mouth, which Is too fiir 
removed from the Turkish centre of a system of defence, formed 
on Silistria, Varna, and Shumla, to be held strongly. This 
was done in 1828, and again lately by General Ijiidcrs, the 
operaiioji on both occasions rcf|uiring much forethought and 
[irevious arrangement, and entailing a certain amount f)f blood- 
shed ; but on ncith(;r occasion could a doiil)t be entertained, as to 
the success of the Knssians, Isaktckl and Matsdiin being usually 
held as outposts. Otiicr causes for seleelion of the first passage 
of the river at this point, are the facilities aftbrded for bridging, 
and the advantages conferred by the neighbourhood of the Pruth, 
the Black Sea, and Galalz. 

Before rjuitting this part of the subject, we should consider 
the line of the Danube held by the ^rnrks, not only Ibr purposes 
of defence, but also as a base whence to advance against an 
enemy. It is evident that an army having occii])led such a line, 
sacrifices the advantages of position by a general forw^ard move- 
ment. The communications before so easy, and to the eastward 
of Nicopolis so concentric, would now depend on the strong 
occupation of every point, by which the lately invading army 
might have threatened to cross. In ease of reverse and retreat, 
it would be necessary to destroy the unity of the force, by 
dividing it into various and diverging columns, to be directed on 
these several points. The necessity for the nicest combination 
to ensure them from destruction in detail is apparent. Such 
delicacy of manoeuvre would rccpiirc the steadiest troops, and the 
most experienced commanders in the wide Wallachian plains, 
where a numerous hostile cavalry w'ould be very dangerous to 
them. The entrain and spirit of a force of such character as 
the Turkish levies would suffer by the knowledge, that general 
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safety depended on reaching in time the isolated points, where 
the passage could be effected. In such case the enemy would 
have no difficulty in forcing the river in pursuit of the retreating 
battalions, and in all probability many of the river fortresses 
would be yielded shamefully. The line of a river may be main- 
tained in the first instance with success by an irregular army, 
which when engaged amidst the dispiriting circumstances of re- 
treat will sometimes vanish without a struggle, at the first ap- 
pearance of their pursuers on the op))osite bank. The plan of 
defence therefore, adoi)ted l)y the Turks in 1828, and by Omar 
Tasba in the present war, was the only wise course to adopt. 

Let us suppose the Danube forced, and the Turks obliged by 
eirciim stances, still to remain on the defensive, debaricd from 
action in the 0 })eii field. The invading general must now nar- 
rowly examine liis inaj>s. lie has a range of mountains before 
him, not very high, but afFordiiig only a few passes, of which the 
most practicable are hardly suited Ibr mililary purposes. Tlic 
celebrated Hills, sc paratingTloumelia fruiu Bulgaria, after running 
due cast dij) suddenly on tlic lUaek Seti. Westward at the 
sources of the Jantra and Tundseba the summits are clothed 
with snow in dune. 'J'heuce towards the east the elevation does 
not exceed 5000 ieet as far as the source of llic Kauilshie, and 
as the eastern extremity Is approached, the heiglit of 3,500 feet 
Is rarely found, il'he de^ccnt on tlio southern side is rugged and 
precipitous, whilst the northern lace is concealed by a system of 
lower hills which stretch unccpiallv towiirds the Vidlcy of the 
Danube. The latter are often crowned wdth plateaux, 'riicso, in 
many instances, form tlio nu' l admirable military [joolt ions for iu- 
trcnclied camps, being rarely accessible c.xcept by narrow ])atlH, 
the emineiiees being revetted, as it were, by natural walls of rock, 
varying in height from tea to a liundred feet. They arc in 
general well woodoil, altlituigli llicy do not potse^s tlie magni- 
ficent forest trees of the higiicr 1/alkan range. Oii tlie plateaux 
and slopes wc find a ihlcLly set jungle of dwarf oak and oilier 
shrubs, and slrctcliing fai into the plain, an eiulk^s extent of 
intractable briars. Apart from the iiieqiiarity of the ground, 
the march and dt j'loyinent of troi ps would find very serious 
obstacles in the superabundant forest and jungle growth. Such 
is the great natural obstruction to the advance of an enemy, 
arising not so much on account of the height in' the range as of 
the difficulty of access, the paucity of inountalii jiasscs, the 
admirable positions for defence ranged one behnid another, the 
absence of made roads as well of those appliances of life and 
civilisation, to be met with in the Alpine districts of Germany 
and Switzerland. Without gi%nng the names or tracing the 
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exact course of the passes, wo may simply state tl)at they are six 
number, between the source of the Jantra and the Black Sea, 
the three towards the east, between Slmnila and Burgas, being 
those naturally chosen by an army advancing tVoiii Ik’ssarabia. 
In the mountains there are no cross paths between the passes. 
In some of the valleys military communications iuay be main- 
tained. 

During the warof 1 828 the f(»rtresscs on the river and Black Sea 
jdayed a more iinjjortant part than is likely to bo the case during 
the present one, if we except Silistria. '^i'hough im])erfect in de- 
sign and of insignificant prufllc, none ol'thciu diuniflcd with the 
denomination of regular ibrtr(‘sscs, tliey sustained lengthened 
siegesor investments, and reuiicetl tlu-.lliisfiiaii army almost toruin. 
It has been said, and with truth, that wlioji tluj 'rurks are in good 
heart tlicir deihnee often becomes most obstinate, at tlic moment 
when more regular combatants will surreiuler a ])lace. That 
wliich with ns is c(»ii^«Idercd an el(.'ncut of w'cakiic&s, is with 
them one of strengtli. Tlic larger tlic nmiiber of tlic ]n)pulatum 
of a town, <‘X(*lu>i\(* of the garriaon, the loiig^a* and more 
tenacious will be the deleiice. In the Mualler fortresses, vvhci*e 
the soldiery lias not lii on aided by tin* pi'ople, it has been rarely 
ropcctabh*. In those of more eonaulerable area, in which tlio 
crowd lias taken arms, liie garrison liavo I'oiiiid tliemselvcs 
reinforced by iiumi as capable and as willing as themselves in 
defonding tlie tottering walls. 

On the 8th June >f 1828 the liiissians crossed the 
Danube, near its moutu, i\t Satmiovo, and ^viLllin six weeks of 
that time had taken IJrailan on the Juft bink, in‘vcr afterwards 
restored, and I'.ad jaaieiiated ^o far, t<» he in I’le eiailre of tlic 
triangle formetl by Silistria, Varna and ^'^lliinnla. On the 20th of 
July a rosidtle^ft action w^•l^. funehi, alba* wiile'a an attcanpt W'as 
made to invest Slmmla; avo . ay ;m ath niiit, as tlie means at 
the disposal of the Uiissiaiis woixi never snliieieiit (o command tlic 
roads ill the roar, and at no lime was tlubrm ki>!i e()inmuni(.ation 
with Adrianople inleiTiipted. ShiimJa is the ordinary point of 
assembly of the Tuikisli army In a war against the Russians. It 
is backed by a chain of m()unt:fni.s wdileli eiielrelc it to tlic nortli, 
west, and south in the ibrm of a va.^l crcbeent, and has on the 
eastern front a marshy ravine wliieh eiiipties its waters into tlio 
Kamtbchic. It is only je-eensiblc from the east. The extensive 
slope of the hills on that .-idc is somewhat gradual and glaeisiikc. 
The upper plateau, round whieii run the works — a position in- 
tended as it were by nature for an intrcnelicd camj),- — tlic group 
of hills, of which it forms a purl, being separated from the 
Balkan range by the valley of the Kamtschic — is elevated above 
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the Bulgarian plain from GOO to 800 feet. The town is built in 
a confined and low valley terminating in steep ravines. It is 
quite open. The lines of the intrenched camp run along the 
crest of the hiil glacis to the left from the height of Strandsclia, 
to the right leaning on that of Tchcngcll. These lines overtop 
Sliumla to the north and south, and they have been carried in 
some parts on the verge of the steepest precipices, where they 
arc of no use, and present the appearance of an a([ueduct. They 
are of earth- work, and have a narrow but deej) ditch. Their 
extent from Strandsclia to the heights of Tclicngell is about 
8000 paces, and there is ample space to cover completely an 
immense army. 

The few roads by which an enemy can a])proach are defiles 
many miles long, terminating in a few ditlicult paths up the 
wall-likc rocks, where there can be neither combination of the 
different arms, nor deployment of masses, l^iit the height of 
Strandsclia is vulnerable. It [lossesscs revetted forts, but is by 
no means secure against assault. If the summit of that height 
be won, Shumla can no longer be held. It is only accessible on 
that part, and from the marshy raviny nature of the ground 
approach is not easy even in that direction. It is said in some 
(piarters, that KShumla has gained a greater reputation than it 
deserves. The Turks liave already experienced that it could be 
turned by a determined adversary, after Varna had been taken. 
But its position, not only on the direct route from Rustebuk 
and Silistria, but also at the bead of tlie valley wliieh debouches 
oil the (iiilf of Varna, must, until tlie fall of the latter, give it a 
first-rate military iniportam' * and in any case, as ivill bo shown 
hereafter in allusion to the ^ .iinpaigii c»f 182!), utterly disconcert 
a liussiiin commander, however successfnlly lie may liave turned 
It, and have actually reached Adrianoplc by communicating 
with the Black Sea. 

The Ilussians, in their extreme confidence in 1828 tried their 
hands on Shumla, tliiuking thus to take the shortest cut across 
the Balkan, and sccio’e ilioir roar, the fortresses of Varna and 
Silistria being yet surniountcil by the crescent. The attem[)t 
failed, though in tii^* first instance directed by the Czar in person. 
From various causes of sickness, necessity of detachment, the 
masking of Silistria, and the investnumt of Alania, the llussiaiis 
discovered that they luid attempted an impossibility. The bcsi«‘g- 
iiig and blockading force quickly dwindled to a less number than 
the enemy it sought to shut up. They soon began to intreiu'li 
themselves, and to depend on lines of redoubts. At the end of 
July it was already evident that no favourable result could 
ensue. Frequent combats and surprises took place during the 
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following month. The assailants were decimated by exposure* 
to the heat, and the fatigue of procuring forage from a distance^ ' 
till lit length, on the 10th (»f {September, they acknowledged tfieir 
defeat, by the determination of General Count Wittgenstein to 
convert the so-callcd investment into a mere process of observar 
tion, and to concentrate his troops in Seni-Bazar. Had the 
Tmkibh commanders displayed at tint time but moderate ac- 
tivity, there would have been an end of the llussian corps (TarmSe^ 
The grand vizier advanced from Adrianoplc with 14,000 picked 
men, but he did no more. The Rus'^ian division, which, during 
the months of August and Scjitembcr had been in a most critical 
bltuation. was in coiibcqucnee saved from destruction by his 
apathy and eupinene^'S. 

The biege of Varna had h^'cn commenced in form by Prince 
Menschikoff on the 6th of August. The Russians, masters 
of the bca, were promptly a'^si'^ted hy tlicir fleet in the 
conveyance of troops aii(l stores uf all kinds for the siege. In 
the actual jirobccution of the opeiatloU'^, the shallowness of the 
harbour of Varna prevcnterl much advantage being gained from 
its prcbencc, bc}oiid the btrict blockade, and interruption of 
coinmunication with (\)nbtaiitinople. The town had an old 
R^zantine castle, which w'as ukhI as a powder magazine. The 
principal enceinte, having a eiicuinfcrcnce of about two miles 
and a quarter, is an cm then lampart, without much command, 
connected wdth the rocky precipice jutting on the sea to the 
north, and running round Varna to the Dewna river. It was 
H.inkod by ten binall bast ions, the faces oi’ which were pierced 
for two guns, ,iiid the flanks for one. The curtains, owing to 
their narrow Ilex'S, did not admit of guns; the dilcli was small, 
wet at the eastern extremity, t)lhcrwi'»o dry; the fecarp and 
counterscarp revetted with brick- work : in the front of the 
lainpart there were bcaiecly any permanent vvoiks, not even a 
covered way. Three lunettes had l»eeii lui'^tily tlirowp up 500 
paces in a<lvancc of the wcbt front, and an intrcnchincnt 1500 
pace's from the north side of the place. 

It is not easy to conceive a more imperfect place (Varmes, 
Yet in this the Turka managed to maintain thcmselvea till the 
10th of October, and it would not have fallen then, but for the 
same cause wliich saved the force under Wittgenstein after the 
failure before Shumla, — the incredible apathy wdiich distinguished 
every Turkish commander during that war, excepting two or 
three in command of fortres^'Cs. The Czar, believing that the 
relief of Varna would be strongly attempted hy Omar Vrione, who 
had been detached by the grand vizier from Shumla for that pur- 
pose on the 24th of September, caused him to be attacked on the 
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heights of Iviirtepe. In vain the Eussian commander alJoijecl 
want of means to assail a numerous enemy in a strong position : 
the order was peremptory. The previous skirinislies liad been 
bIoo<ly and damaging; success could Jnirdly be looked for. A 
furious attack was made; tlie Kussian soldiery displayed an 
ardour and discipline under extreme difficulty which have never 
been surpassed, and siitl’ered a loss of 1400 men ; but the object 
was not obtained; Omar Vrione maintained the heights; llie 
Prince of AVurtembiirg was compelled to retreat. The former 
had it in his power at once to relievo Varna; he would make 
no effort, ror a furl night he was within sight of the place, 
allowing the llussians quietly to continue tli'M’r assault'' and 
contemplating the defence of the garriMui. At length, the 
example of thi&suf Pasha shook the firmness of the giij'^ison. 
They surrendered on the 11th of October; Omar Vrione, as he 
richly deserve J, was tlicn beaten back by the besieging force', 
which lie had abstained from molesting, when lie could have done 
it with so much ea^e and advantage. 

During this eainpaign, the investment of Silistria, owing to 
bad management and want ol* troops, consequent on "uch 
varied operations, wap a fiilurc from beginning to end. With 
the fall of Varna the campaign came to a close. The eastern 
part of Bulgaria had thus liilleii into the hands of the iliu^'^iaii'^, 
who occu])ied the position between Sliumla and the sea. This 
was the sole result of the lomr and uninterrupted camjiaigii 
of tlircc months, posterior to the pas^^age of llic Damibi*, and, 
as it has been ob&erved, was the consetpicnce of an aj^athy 
so suspicious, that we ino-t refer it to Lreaelierous intention. 
I3ut for this cause the Jluss..iiis must have retrijated from A'ariia, 
as they did from Sliumla. Tlic whole object of tlicir iindeiiaki'ig 
would have been mis&ed. As it was, they were brought to tlie 
verge of calamity, by tlie mere force of inaction on the jiart of 
the Turks. For that can hardly be called a systematic scheme of 
defence, *of which the only apparent feature in the conduct of 
the coimnanders, not in coinmaud of besieged fortresses, was the 
most apathetic sluggishness, which abandoned places to their late 
when almost tlu raising of a hand would have saved them; 
which refused to seize the advantage when it had been won, 
through the overweening confidence and raslincss of the Kussian 
autocrat. But the truth is, if there was not treaeliov}, the 
traditions of former wars were against the Turkish leaders, and 
they knew that science failed them. They believed more in tlio 
skill of their cnem}, than in their own capacity for re-i^laufc. 
Their energy died within them. There was a marasmus of their 
vital power. This fatal disease was ultimately spread among 
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their followers. When they were not under its influence, at the 
bieges of the war, at Brallau on the left bank of the Danube, 
at Varna, at Silis^tria, ? nd in many of flic skirOiishcs and 
battles, their bearing was good, and often heroic. During the 
early part of the second campaign they still merited praise. 
Their defence of Sllistria, from the 17th of May till the 29th of 
June, in 1829, was admirable. It w'as certainly a great feat of 
arms to defend the place for six weel s ; for the ramparts were 
in>-ignificant, the flanking defences so inditferent that it was 
possible to look into the fortress, and to enfilade the greater 
part of the curtains ; while permanent outworks, with the c:t- 
ception of those connecting the city with tlie Danube, wer^ 
altogether wanting. Tlu* ditch did not exceed from eight to ten 
feet in depth, and could not be flooded, the bottom of ii being 
above the level of the Danube, (hi the day that Sllistria was 
invoslod, an attempt wa'=« made at Eski Arnuiitlar, by Jicsehid 
Pacha, to turn a Kus«iiun po&itioii, and the advfintagc apparently 
remained with the 4'nrks. lie retreated, after an pngagement 
which had ifetcd for fifteen hours, but halted on a spot from which, 
bis left flank being in coimc(‘tion wdih Sbumla, ho threatened 
tlie Kiissians with renewed attack. It was but a threat. The 
fight had been a very liittcr one, and had been so energetically 
eoiidueted by the 'Mo'5lem, that it reminded tho^e prescait at it 
(»f the impetuosity of the old Turkish onslaught. At the great 
l)‘ittle ol ICoslewtelia, in which Pield-marshal Dicbitsch com- 
minded agaiii'^t the (irand Vizier in ])erbon, on the 11th of June, 
the attempt being made to cut off the latter from bis camp at 
Sliumla, the same impetuosity ivas visible for a time. But quickly 
came the reverse, and the Turks, who at the commencement of 
the assault had shown the boldest courage, displayed, when 
pressed back and reduced to defend thcnihclvcs, a most craven 
spirit. The aiany was broken up, and lost in the woods. The 
Russians could not make prisoners amidst the pathless forests; 
and in the course of a fortnight the remains of the Ottoman liost 
were again assembled at Sbumla, not much reduced in number^ 
])iit henceforth Uhcless as an army. Their ]>atiencc and fortitude 
had now utterly vanished. There was a race of pusillanimity 
and folly between leadero and soldiery. Such however, was the 
difficulty of the country, so great the impediments to the advance 
of troops, to the provisioning of them, the establishment of 
hospitals for the sick and wounded, that when, by admirable 
skill and boldness, Field-mai^hal Dicbitsch found himself at 
Adrianople, after a campaign which had lasted from the 17tb of 
May till the 20th of August, there having been a pause of 
a month in the operations after the battle of Koslewtcha, he 
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was convinfied that nothing but speedy and unmolested retreat 
could save the remnant of his victorious army. Rttstchuk, on 
the Danube, and Shumla were still held in his rear. An army of 
irregulars threatened his right. His forces, so feeble in numbers 
when he adventured on his undertaking of the passage of the 
Balkans (under 20,000 men), were losing hundreds daily from 
sickness. By skilful demonstrations, by carefully masking his 
real condition, by acting on the fears of the Turks and their sur* 
prising ignorance, and ])erhaps in some instances with the con- 
nivance of a section of the negotiators at Constantinople, headed 
as they were by Baron Miiffling, he succeeded in securing the 
terms of a conqueror instead of incurring durance as a prisoner 
of war. But this was owing to the genius of the man, aided by 
the infatuation or the treachery of his opponents and their ad- 
visers. The time and the circumstances were favourable to him ; 
but if a lesson on the obstacles in the country in which he had 
operated may be learned by any means, it must be in the con- 
sideration of the fact, that the Russian army of 70,000 actual 
combatants which began a campaign in May, its flank secured 
by the Black Scji, the operations of which were conducted on the 
most strictly scientific principles, their base running parallel to, 
and having been secured by the fleet before the field was taken, 
— an army which, from first to last, never met with a reverse, 
the morah of its enemy being for the time utterly lost, was, in 
September, in a position of difficulty, whence it could alone be 
rescued by a subtle diplomacy. No term but that of rescue, can 
adequately convey the idea of its happy’ extrication from a 
situation of almost overwhelming peril. 

As is said by Von Moitke, * If the difficulty of crossing 

* the Balkan was formerly much over-estimated, the result of 

* the campaign of 1828-9 has caused many persons to imagine 

* that it is no impediment. We must not, however, forget that 

* in that year the mountains were not defended at all.’ Yet 
it is calculated, the loss of men by death was, in the Russian 
army, about 60,000 in number; that one-seventh of the original 
force returned to tell of the glorious campaign, of which the 
grand feature was the passage of the Balkan by a detachment of 
the former. As an instance of the dreadful mortality in the Russian 
ranks, we give two items, officially authenticated — viz. in the 
general hospitals 8' from March to July, in 1829, 28,746 deaths 
occurred among 81,214 patients; and of the 6000 men left sick 
at Adrianople, on the retreat of Diebitsch, 5,200 died. In one 
word, the army had been annihilated, though it had never met 
with a check. 

After this brief consideration of the difficulties of an invader 
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of Turkey coming from Bessarabiai exemplified by the actual 
experience of a struggle prosecuted on the same ground, with 
everything in favour of the Russian, we may now approach the 
subject of the present war, and appreciate more fully what are 
the prospects of the contest under the diflFereut circumstances. 
In 1828 Turkey was single-handed, without a ilect, and with 
hardly more than the skeleton of a regular army ; indeed, it 
may be said, of, any army. In 1853, when she issued her 
declaration of war, she was backed by powerful allies — she pos- 
sessed fleets and armies. Although neither of the latter may 
bear comparison with those of the Christian Powers, they hayo 
decidedly shown, since the commencement of the contest, that 
they are not untrustworthy. In 1828 the Black Sea was 
a Russian lake; since th(* ;iflair of Sinope it has been closed 
to Russian vessels. In 1828 and in* 1829, the Black Sea 
was the real base of the hostile operations. It may be averred^ 
that the Russian invasion of that period was almost a naval 
one. There can be no doubt the main strength of it lay 
in the active proceedings of Admiral Greig’s fleet, which victu- 
alled the army, was constantly employed in ferrying over 
stores, siege trains, and detachments, and forereached on the land 
movements so much, as actually to seize Sizepolis on the 15th of 
February, 1829, or three months before Diebitsch was in a con- 
dition to commence operations. The map shows the importance 
of such a position, to the south of the eastern extremity of the 
Balkan. But for the possession of the seaboard, the Russian 
general must have been contented with the siege of Silistria, 
and another attempt to blockade Schumla, which would have 
probably ended in fldlure iu the autumn- of that year, as it did 
in that of the preceding one. A Russian army advancing now 
would have an incredible train of guns, ammunition, food, and 
hospital stores to drag painfully along in its rear. What the 
difficulty of conveying such heavy trains over plains without 
roads, and rugged mountain passes, was sufficiently understood 
by Diebitsch and liio lieutenant. General Roth, when they found 
themselves frequently obliged to cut their paths as they ad- 
vanced, such labours not being disturbed by the panic-stricken 
enemy. And the number which efi*ectcd the passage of the 
Balkan was under 20,000 men, and unincumbered with more 
than a few days’ provisions, and without siege ?guns. 

Under the present circumstances, if wc suppose the cam- 
paign to have been as favourable to the Czar in this year as it 
was in the earliest part of 1829, as regards Silistria, no Russian 
forward movement could have been successful, unless, in despite 
of natural obstacles, Omar Pacha’s army, the remaining for- 
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tresses on tlie Ulack Sea and the Danube, and of the Allies 
the Cziiv Ijjwl succeeded in placing at least 100,000 men in 
Adrianoide, well provided with stores, which could not come 
from the sea, well provided with an enormous train of artillery, 
every gun and shell of which must have l^een dragged by main 
force across tlie mountains, and well provided, until lie reached 
the plains of Roumelia, with a perfect and amply supplied com- 
missariat, which a Russian army never yet pos^es'^ed. We really 
believe that, even unopposed except by the difficulty of the 
country, he could not have succeeded in placing a force there 
sufficiently strong for self-protection, during a short campaign, 
against such means as would have been now l)i\.ught against 
him, under many months from the date of j^assing the Danube. 
For he must have been prepared to operate with large armies, 
where Dicbitsch inspired abject terror with a slender and sickly 
detachment. 

The didbreni position of the Czar in 1851 as compared with 
that of 1829, when his successful oj)erations conducted him bO 
near to disgrace and disaster, is worth eonsideration. As l>oforc 
stated, the Black Sea, then his own, is closed to him. Odesha, 
but lately the granary of his forces, has been bombarded, and 
mourns over a ruined trade, llis army, now engaged in Asiatic 
Turkey, must depend altogether on Tiflls, and what may come 
thither from the Cas])ian Sea by way of Dcrbcnt. The labours 
of Prince Paskicwitsch in the ])revious w^ar have been wasted. 
The ooniinunication then so laborioiibly established with the 
Black Sea, to llicilitatc the arrhal 4)1* ^tores and troops by a 
more convenient line than the mountainous routes of (Georgia, 
is Jio longer of any avail In this respect tlie Russians are 
thrown back a hundred years. Wc observe that, in the re- 
gions where tliose extensive affairs are now to be carried on, 
the armies will be operating on lines removed at a great distamje 
from the central basis whence come their supplies. The foi’ccs 
in Wallacliia, and directed agjiuist Bulgaria, mubt lean on 
Bneharcst, which is fed from (lalatz, whence, with great labour 
and expense of land carriage, the aminiinition, stores, and re- 
serves must come. And in the conduct of the war on t!ic 
Asiatic side, the like supplies have a still longer and more 
circuitous road to travel over. 

To the great^change effected in the Czar’s pobition by the 
allied t)ecupation of the Black Sea, the most effective and prac- 
tical testimony was the voluntary destruction and abandonment 
of the coast forts. Defeat havl commenced before a shot w?is 
fired, and there was actually retreat. It was a coinmenccincnt of 
relinquishing the object of twenty years of war with tlie Gircas- 
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sian tribes — the fond desire of connecting all the provinces of 
Eussia which had been gained since 1774 — the object of impe- 
rial consolidation, of preiwiration for further progress. To sum 
up iu a few words, llussia is put on the defensive — Constan- 
tinojdc is not only safe, but the Balkan can neither be reached 
nor turned. A Russian advance is now out ol the question. 
"Jlio idea of invasion must cease altogether- Russia must cvery- 
wdicre look at home. 

It is not easy to arrive at anything like an accurate statement 
oF the present strength of the respective armies, Turkish and 
Russian. But of one thing we are certain. The former is 
better trained, better arjncd, and more numerous than it was 
a few years l)ack. The artillery is acknowdedged to be ad- 
miriible, and we do not hear of any complaints except among the ‘ 
wild levies of Asiatic liorscinen. It would ai)pcar that the 
nuipl'crs at ])rcsent actually disposable by Omar Pasha, arc 
about 120,000 of regulars and irregulars, in which are included 
the garrisons of W’iddiii, V'^arna, Kalalat, Silistria, aijd Adria- 
nople. The force at iShinnla may be considered as that held 
ready for liold operations. When actual hostilities first broke 
out, the Tiu’kish army laid along the line of the Danube did 
ii(»t, according to the (calculations of (’olonel t.diesncy, much 
cxc.ccd 70,000 men. Since then, Omar Pasha having increased 
it to about double the nuin))er, lias been able to throw sufticiont 
garrisons into the strong places, retaining under his immediate 
command, Jiiul concentrated at Shumla and Pravadi, an army 
about e([ual in strongtli to that, with wliieli tlic autumn cam- 
paign was commenGcd. The outlying divisions which retreated 
belbrc the advance of General Jjiiders in the Dobrudscha, in 
Mai’cli, arc iucluJod iu this array. We may fairly suppose that 
the morale of the Turkish forces generally is very diifercnt 
from what it was. When standing alone against the CV-ar^ they 
could not but feel themselves wanting iu the balance. Such 
ditterence of feeling alone, there iieing corrcsjionding causes for 
depl^‘s^ion in tlic Ik tile ranks, is almost equal to another army. 
AV"e hear of confidence in the commander Omar Pasha, and, 
making every allowance for distance and exaggeration, of general 
goc)d conduct of the troops before the enemy. There have been 
no damaging defeats on the Turkish side. The first actions 
of the war were decidedly liuourable; and^^ considering the 
slow progress of General Liiders after lie forced the passage of 
the Danube, the loss incurred being about equal on both sides, 
we must, even in the early period of the war, consider the merits of 
the combatants to have been about on a par, whatever may be 
our o{)inion of the strategical combinations of the commanders in 
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chief. Tlie retreat of the Turks on their main body appears to 
have been deliberate and dangerous to the invaders. It could 
not be asserted anywhere, except in a St. Petersburg journal 
and in a Jiussian church, that a positive advantage had been 
gained. It was clearly not so considered by the Turkish com- 
mander, who proceeded quietly with his arrangements of putting 
the defences of Shumla, Pravadi, and Varna in order, in his 
concentration of troops on the intrenched camp at the first of 
these places, and in the discipline and organisation of his army. 
It seems to us, judging from a distance, that he has not shown 
himself wanting in forethought. He has adhered to a system 
of defence which' was carefully considered and arranged in its 
details. lie has turned to good account the time soiight to 
be gained by the Czar in the long-protracted negotiations with 
the VV estcrii Powers. 

If delay in the declaration of war by the allies of Turkey was 
advantageous to the enemy in the outset, the advantage has 
been in great measure lost by the determined countenance licld 
on the Ilanubc, the opportunity so afforded for military or- 
ganisation, and the confidence infused into the Turks. Omar 
Pasha has thus gained time for Government nearly to double the 
numbers in the ranks, and has inspired the world with the belief 
— and doubtless the whole Mussulman population — that the 
time has not yet arrived, when Fate has decreed the submer- 
sion of the Turk under the Russo-Greek. To this may be 
attributed the failure of the many attempts of the enemy to ex- 
cite disaffection in the provinces to his left and rear. We 
sometimes hear from military travellers, lately returned from a 
hasty visit to the Ottoman .'"mpire and the scat of war, very 
depreciatory comments on the Turkish soldiery, the rude orga- 
nisation, the want of strict discipline, and those external com- 
plements of a soldier, wO think so necessary in our more regular 
armies. Wc arc perfectly willing to admit there is a very 
great difference, but wc arc by no means sure it Is greater than 
we have a right to expect, or that it is so deplorable, or so 
pregnant with dangerous results, as may appear to some of our 
military reporters, whose experience has not been gained among 
Orientfils, and perhaps in some instances, does not extend 
beyond the neatness and precision of parade tactics. Our own 
opinion is, that at present the Turkish aimy — believing, as wc 
do, that it is in good heart, and has faith in those by whom it is 
now backed — may be safely trusted in a war of Positions, but 
that it would be unwise for the commanders to hazard it alone in 
campaigns, in which combinations and manoeuvres would be 
necessary, requiring exactness of discipline in the force at lg.rge. 
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and strict punctuality, unswerving obedience, and devotion to 
detail among the subordinate commanders. As in the case of 
other Orientals with whom England has been in the habit of 
dealing, the war of Positions is that which would seem most ger- 
mane to the military genius of the Turk. As long as ho was a 
conqueror, this of course could not be so; but witii hiding energy, 
relaxed military system, and the corrupting influences of belief in 
predestination, whicli is no longer vivified by a passion for Propa- 
ganda df a faith, he has lapsecf into that mode of making war, 
which ever precedes ruin and defeat. For an age he has not 
felt that he was ^ going in to win.’ To use the language of the 
ring, he has only been able to distinguish himself as a ^ glutton 
‘for punishment.’ We conceive, that the military reforms 
have hot gone suflTiciently far, or at least, have not yet been 
sufficiently stamped with the seal of success, for us to doubt, 
that until the troops of the Allies come fairly into the field, it 
would be safe for Omar Pasha to depart froui the Fabian system, 
which he of all incu must know to be most favourable to the 
army under his command, while by steadily adhering to it, he 
has j)aralyscd the llussiaii forces during a campaign of eight 
months’ duration. At the top of a hill, or behind a difficult 
river, he is dangerous in the extreme. A rash exposure in the 
plain, however superior might be his numbers — an advantage by 
no means certain or even probable, if wc consider the many 
strong places he is called on to garrison, would entail certain 
present defeat, and a very serious complication of the disorders 
of his suffering country. Yet wc would remind our military 
critics, that for such purposes of position and defensive war as 
wc have indicated, the Turkish regulars, and even irregulars, 
are by no means bad troops, and arc probably in many respects 
very superior to the enemies wc have been accustomed to meet 
in our Eastern provinces, whose ju'owcss in combat and 
endurance in ivar English generals have *not been slow to 
acknowledge. 

According to the testimony of Von Moltkc, who wrote so 
long ago as 1845, the only fortress of those taken and ruined by 
the Russians in the previous war, which had been rebuilt, was 
Varna. He did not approve of the plan of the new fortifica- 
tions, but it may be presumed to be considerably stronger 
artificially than it was at the time of that memorable siege. 
Silistria, even if neglected till the last passage of the Pruth took 
place, must have been put into a respectable condition, as shown 
by recent events. Kalafat and Turtukai, though partaking but 
of the nature of field-works, speak for themselves. Shumla 
wa^ permanently strengthened by the erection of roomy mas- 
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sive barracks, hospitals, and magazines. The walled forts of 
Strandscim, Tchally, Fehdai, and Tchengell were also re- 
novated and improved. The heights above Pravadi on the road 
between Shumla and Varna, the importance of wliich was 
so well appreciated and ajiplidd by the liussians before, liave 
been fortified. It was this position, seized and held sub- 
sequently to the fall of Varna, which enabled Diebitsch, in 
1829, to devise his brilliant plan for the defeat of the Turks at 
the battle of the Koslevvtcha, and ultimately led to the fuming 
of Shumla on the eastern side, and the bold inarch across the 
Balkan. 

We arc assured Omar Pasha is well impressed with the im- 
portance of this point, and has left no means of skill untried to 
add to the natural tlcfences both of that position and the aj)- 
proaches to Slmnila. A glance at a good map will be enough 
to convince the reader, that the line of defence furnished by 
Shumla, Pravadi, and Varna must, under any circumstances, 
stop the march of an army 70,000 strong for many months; 
in short, supposing the preparations of the Allies to lie only 
now in their commencement, that it is a sufficient answer to 
those who attribute omnipotence lor movement, combination, 
and recruitment to the enemy, and sheer debility to that Power 
which, as yet, has not been w'orsted in this contest. Uiilbr- 
tuniitely, the map is not always sufficiently studied. After 
what has passed, it is hardly necessary to retreat with the 
reader to the position Avithin twenty miles of Constantinople, 
Avhere the ‘ march of Attila was stayed, and Belisarius dc- 
^ feated the Huns.’ That which natnnilly occurred to the panic- 
stricken iniiabilaiits of Constantinople and the able negotiators 
in 1829, would be Avasto of time under the present circumstances. 
But as nothing in Avar should be left to chance, and as it is 
necessary to anticipate the possibility of an enemy’s success, the 
probability of Avhich may be almost beyond the bounds of our 
conception, the Turkish Government dares not solely rely on 
the obstacles of the Balkan, and the possession of the Black 
Sea. It has been truly pointed out by Marshal Marinont and 
all the best authorities on the military topography of Turkey, 
that the position of Adrianople is one which can, on no account, 
be neglected. If avc suppose Shumla taken, the heights of 
Pravadi and the eastern passes leading to Aides held on one 
side, the great heights and the course of the Tundscha on 
the otheL% a hostile army engaged in traversing the x’ange on 
the road from Nicopolis east of Sofia, the presence of a well- 
intrenched camp at Adrianople would yet be sufficient to make 
the invaders cry a halt. This city, placed at the confluence of 
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the Tundscha, the Maritza (tlio ancient Ilebrus), and a amaller 
stream called the Arda, cfJinmands all the roads leading t6 the 
Balkan towards the nortli and cast, to Pliilipopolis and Sofia- 
to the west, Constantinople and the Sea of Marmora to the 
soutli. There is the position whither the forces bf^ateii from the 
Balkan would naturally converge, and thence it is, that an arnay* 
pivoting on its centre, would be directed on the point of 
real attaefe, while the enemy was Still engaged in debouching , 
from th*c passes, whether to the eastward or the westward. 
Marmont, so favourable to Kussia, and so impressed with the 
idea of her invincibility, says, ‘ If a French and English fleet 

* were to pass the straits of the Dartlanelles, and arrive at Con- 
^ stantinople, and if at the same time a corps of 50,000 men of the, 
^ Alliance, Austria)) or French, were to take up the position o£\ 

* Adrianoplc and cstaldish the intrenched camp of which 1 have 
^ spoken, then the Kussians would liavc immense difficulties in 

* dislodging their enemies.’ There can be no doubt of it. The 
force originally holding the position augmented by the numbers 
retreating from the mountains, could not but exceed in strength 
wliat the most successful invader would have brought with him. 
The peril of the latter would be indeed gi*cat. If oj)posed 
witli ardour and courage, he would [probably )iot return. So 
doubtless would tliink the Russian geiutrals. 

If it be difficult to attain proximate accuracy in the estimate 
of Turkish numbers, wc arc driven altogether to rely on con- 
jecture when wc attempt it with their op[>oncnts. There is a 
general belief in this country, that Russia has no more difficulty in 
producing a force of 200,000 trained soldicirs on any given i)oiiit, 
than a ‘ Wizard ’ in pouring a shower ol’ bouquets out of a hat. 
We hear it sententiously stated that she has an army of up- 
wards of a million ; tlic numbers ol’ Iser battalions and squadrons 
are readily quoted from the Ootha Almanac; and it is assumed 
that her vast resources t)f men and inatcricl are ever ready for 
the purposes of ofl’ence and invasion. Yet if we consult the 
history of former periods, her etfbrts beyond tlie frontiers of 
her empire have not been in proportion to the pow'cr so con- 
stantly asserted in words and figures ; and when she has done 
anything on a large scale, it lias been as one of a band of allies. 
Subsidies have been secured, her diplomacy has triumphed, her 
armies have been victorious. But there never has been dis- 
played an intolerable superiority in numbers. Her course has 
rather been distinguished by its uniform and gradual character, 
by the process of slow deglutition, rather than of imposing : 
attack. When she has displayed great armies, it has, with the 
solkary exception of 1814 and 1815, been in the immediate 
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neiglibourbood of her frontiers. Great skill cannot be denied 
in the inaiiageinent of her resources, which has made every 
new acquisition a base for further extension. To this, in the 
province of Wallachia, have her energies been applied during the 
last winter, yet liucharcst and Fokshani can only be considered 
entrepots. There is no place of manufacture for war stores in 
the neighbourhood, and considering the enormous expenditure 
now going on, the expense, both in time and treasure, of sup- 
plying such temporary depots with munitions, guns, and recruits, 
must be very great, irrespective of the march of fresh divisions. 

In 1835, till the moment of real action arrived, Europe and 
Turkey were alarmed at the tales of the immense host which 
was pouring into the Principalities. When the conte» t com- 
menced, it appeared there were not above 50,000 men fit for 
duty under the command of Prince GortschakofF. He was 
everywhere crippled for want of means. Since then he was 
joined by the corps of Ostcn-Sacken, said to amount to 40,000 
men, and by that of General Liiders. The strength of the 
latter may be about 30,000 men, and wc hear of more rein- 
forcements from Bessarabia. Let us now assume that the 
casualties of the autumn and spring have been replaced by a 
military Power not likely to neglect such precautions, in addition 
to the corps of Ostcn-Sackcn and Liiders. This wc understand 
to be the meaning of the grandiloquent but somewhat uncertain 
expression, of * moving the reserves,’ without any exact defini- 
tion of divisional arrangements or command. Including the 
garrisons at the mouth of the Danube, wc may estimate the 
force employed on the line from Galatz and the Pruth, to 
Bucharest and the Alula, to nave been, at the outside in round 
numbers, about 150,000, prior to the commencement of the 
siege of Silistria. 

We are not of oi)inion that it will be in the power of the Czar 
to increase the numbers of his army of t)pcrations in Wallachia. 
It will be very much, and will considerably increase our respect 
for the military resources of his country, if he be able to 
maintain that force in its present form, condition, and strength. 
Odessa, according to Admirals Hamelin and Dundas, has a 
garrison of 30,000 men. That point, after what has taken 
place, will not be weakened. Troops, cither in the Crimea or 
on their march thither, cannot be diverted from their original 
intention. The army in Asia must be reinforced. Prince 
WoronzofF was already crying for more men during the last au- 
tumn, and the long lines of communication in the untamed coun- 
tries of Asiatic Russia must be strictly guarded. In addition, 
the armies of Austria are threatening ; Poland must be watched ; 
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the garrisons in the Baltic arc strengthened; the garrison of 
Petersburg has marched to Finland ; battalions have been 
drawn from the interior to replace the Imperial guards; the 
strictest ward must be maintained everywhere. The admirers 
of Russia and Russian system, forgetting the difforence between 
the power of inertia and strength for action, are apt to mistake 
space for force, and disseminated numbers for an expression of 
strong combative energy. They omit to consider, that in States, 
the power of executing the difficult resolves of a gmsplng ambi*- 
tion, is in exact proportion to the power of concentrating the 
resources of a country, whence the world is threatened with 
offence. That the governors of Russia know where her weak- 
ness lies, is evident enough frona the pains taken to mask the 
resources she possesses, under every form of exaggeration and 
illusion, which may impose upon others. With a certain ap- 
pearance of Imperial liberality to men like Marslial Marmont 
or Lord Londonderry, they arc remarkably jealous of the 
visits and remarks of travellers, and they arc never so well 
satisfied, as when they Interpose a thick veil between her and 
the rest of Europe, leaving the latter to ruminate over her vast 
but unknown resources, till at length every one is infected with 
a panic fear, for which there is absolutely no reason whatever. 

How this panic fear has affected our Eastern policy in former 
times, it is not necessary here to mention. No long period has 
elapsed since we were led into woful errors by the effects of it, 
ami we yet deplore the consequences of those errors, Wc do 
not on this account depreciate the present resources of liussia. 
We are aware of the struggle wc are entering upon, and of its 
magnitude. But wc would have the simple military principle 
recognised, — that eccentric action for defence of world-wide 
frontiers, is a means of weakness, rather than of strength in a 
State, which from Its nature is compelled to such a I’csort, and 
is the very reverse of the exhibition of inert power displayed by 
Russia in 1812, when the single line of attack against her was 
known, and the resources of defence converged and thickened, as 
it were, the more the invaders penetrated the country. Every 
attack now made on any point of the Russian frontiers, is a 
diversion in aid of the resistance to the forward movements of . 
the invader, whether against Bulgaria or Asiatic Turkey, and 
to a certain extent diminishes his power to aid those move- 
ments. In 1828 and 1829 no diversion in favour of the Turks 
was possible, and then it was that Pozzo di Borgo bore wit- 
ness to the imminent risk, so cleverly avoided by Marshal 
Diebitsch. 

It is asserted, and among others by the Baron Yon Haxt- 
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hausen, that Eussia can move 500,000 men beyond her frontiers. 
It is hardly necessary to combat so wild an estimate, when we 
take into consideration for one moment the amount of the 
resources of Russia. In truth, those indulging in such fancies 
on the power of a country omit to reckon the difterence 
between paper and effective strength, and the expense of 
moving troops and materiel, even after the tyrannical and cheap 
fashion of Russia. Baron V on Moltke, who is certainly not hostile 
to that country, enters into some curious calculations and state- 
ments which are worth <|uotation, as bearing directly on the 
question of the effective and imputed strength of her armies. 

After detailing by battalions and squadrons the army of 
operations in the year 1828, he says, ^ In a country wlicre the 
‘maintenance of troops is so endlessly difficult, where J^rge 
* masses consume themselves, tliis army would have been per- 
‘ haps enough, if the establishments had been complete in num- 
‘ bers. According to the ‘‘ State of Strength,” the three corps 
‘should have possessed about 120,000 men. But this was by 
‘no means the case. In every army there is a considerable 
‘ diminution necessary from the numl)er of actual comlmtants, 
‘but particularly in a Russian one, in which any colonel can take 
‘six denkshiks as private servants from the ranks. What 
‘ may have been the strength of the army in South Russia is not 
‘our business. AVc have only to do with the number of bayo- 
‘ nets and sabres actually ready on the scene of action. According 
‘ to the reports of careful witnesses at a review before the 
‘Emperor in March 182G, the Infantry had only thirty files 
‘in a company, and the Cavalry fifteen in a troop. In 1827, 
‘shortly before the departure of the army of operation, the 
‘ battalions of the first and second army corps had only 400 or 
‘even a less number of bayonets. lu June 1829 the second 
‘ corps left Silistria with only 30 files in a company, and from 
^ 100 to 120 men in each S(piadron. Russian accounts, which 
‘give the numbers of separate divisions and corps of which the 
‘ army was formed on various occasions, all agree in stating that 
‘ even at the beginning of the campaign the average strength of 
‘ battalions did noi exceed 600 combatants.’ 

We are prepared to allow that improvements have taken place 
since 1829; but this tstatement is very important, applied as it 
is to. a country, where as avc arc informed by every one, there 
is ho c^ieck except the Imperial eye, and a host of officials, 
whether in or out of military uniforms, ekes out infinitesiiiiDl 
rates of salary by robbery of the (iovernment. It matters little for 
the efficiency of the army, if the robbery be among the stores 
of the arsenals and the commissariat, or by the substitution of 
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paper for effective men : the former is probably nlore general 
than the latter, as being less liable to detection, but is equally 
fatal, and during war produces a like diminution of real 
strength. 

But advantages possessed by the Czar in 1S29 are possessed 
by the Czar still ; his resolute will and tlic ailnnrable devotion 
of those wl )0 owe him military allegiance, Thc.e cannot but 
be unity in council, strict subordination in execution, and 
unscrupulous employment of whatever may be ])ossibly avail- 
able under the circumstances of the emi)ire, and the jicrils by 
which it would appear to be surrounded on every side. With- 
out resorting to Kussian statistics, wc must he conviuc(‘d that a 
Govcrninciit and an army animated by a spirit of discipline, 
devotion, and obedience to wliicli wo can find irothlng analogous, 
if it be not in the institution of the Jesuits, are exceedingly 
dangerous. Wc liavc a strong man to deal with, and this strong 
man was never yet disobeyed by his followers witli impunity. 
He knows not wdiat it Is to be thwarted, and he has never yet 
tolerated the slightest opposition to his will. Ibnv far his 
pride and obstinacy arc in the present instance buttressed by 
superstitious belief in his mission, us tlio head of the Greek 
Church, we cannot determine. Ills actions and words have a 
colour, sliowing far more than the accidental tinge siqijdied by 
a subtle diplomacy, or the impulses oi‘ an evanescent ambition. 
It was not to be expected that demonstrations would succeed 
against such a cliaractcr, when argument had failed, and wc 
must not hope for the conclusion of the contest we are now 
engaged in, before the strength of the man is worn down by the 
exhaustion of his imjierial resources. \ blow here, a success 
there, will not terminate this war. Fatigue and inanition must 
have been first produced. 

Perhaps the bearing of individual character, and the aspect 
assumed by the question in the country at last at open war 
with the AVcstcru Powers, and in a state of unconcealed 
antagonism, although as yet of iinavowed hostility against 
those of Germany, has not been siiflicicntly estimated among us. 
We have, for the most jiart, been \in willing to grasp the reality 
of the peculiarly llussian nature of the quarrel, the Czar 
Nicholas being the first absolutely ^ Russian^ monju'ch since 
the time of Peter the Great, whose moral strength exists and 
is now ill action during the present reign. So wrote the 
Marquis de Custine of Nicholas as far back as 1839. 

Throughout his reign, from his very first assumption of 
power, when he quelled the mutinous soldiery by the terror 
of liis eye, and the gallant but calm serenity of his bearing. 
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while he has shown himself to be equal to great emergencies, 
to nK‘ct imminent danger with instant action, he has displayed 
a perfect consistency with the traditional policy proper to his 
country, and derived from the most celebrated of his prede- 
cessors. In token of this policy, St. Petersburg has been 
well called a bivouac of the Imperial Camp, till the time should 
arrive, for its final establishment at the head-quarters of the old' 
Greek Church on the Bosphorus. And at no time has he ever 
been more consistent than he is at present, — as displayed by the 
long patience, the subtle and far-reaching negotiations, the 
C(Jnversations hazarded from time to time during many years, 
his commencement of actual war which he declared to be no 
war, the use in certain documents of almost the same ^'xpres- 
sions, as those employed, at the date of the aggression of lb28 ; 
and lastly, as shown by his jicrtinacious resolution, when the 
Western Powers gave him to understand, that the resources of 
former times would no longer stand him in stead at the present, 
that on this occasion they were not prepared to w’ait till ‘ remon- 
* strances would be too late, and Europe 'would patiently suffer 
‘ what it could no longer prevent.’* That which was not very 
well known when I)c Custinc wrote has been for many years a 
commonly recognised fact. Jt is one of which no secret is made, 
but is rather a subject of self-glorification wdth the Czar. Yet 
it was entirely overlooked lately, both in this country and in 
Prance, and is rarely if ever alluded to amid discussions on the 
nature of the quarrel, the chances of its duration and the pro- 
bable issue of the contest. On reflection however, it will be 
found, that what we have m-'st to fear is the obstinate Muscovite 
feeling, of which the Czar in the plenitude of his autocratic 
power is the great representative, for the development of which 
he has lived, for the advancement of which in the extension of 
the Greek Church and the seizTii’c of Constantinople, the 
dreams of his forefathers at one time and so nearly realised in 
his own, he is prepared to encounter the hazards of ruin and 
even of death. 

Until the declaration of war by the Allies, the contest between 
the Russians and Turks was without any very marked feature 
or character, except that the commander of the latter was bent 
on carrying out a system of defence of which previous wars had 
furnished him with an example. The ultimate object of the 
Russians beyond the occupation of the Principalities, was by no 
means clear. They were not sufficiently strong for a forward 


* Despatch from Prince Lieven to Count’ Nesselrode. London, 
dime 1. 1829. 
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movement across tlie Danube, yet they brought on the action of 
Oltcnitza, wliich, if it possessed an object, was to alarm their 
enemy for the safety of his post at Turtukai and induce a re- 
treat from that point. Their right was extended so far, and in 
such force to Krajova and the neighbourhood of Kalafat, that the 
Turks felt properly sensitive on their left flank, ana threw up a 
series of works on which no little commendation luis been be- 
stowed. The Turkish sallies seem in goiieral to have been eftec- 
tive, and, according to the most authentic accounts, the affair of 
Citato was really brilliant. From time to time skirmishes occurred 
along tlic whole line of operations, for tlic most part iiisignificaut, 
and partaking of the nature of harassing partisan warfare, rather 
than affording evidence of combination on the part of the com- 
manders. ]>ut in February it became evident that a change of 
operations was contemplated by the ilnssians. .Preparations 
wore made in anticipation of the coming events. The corps of 
Osten-Sacken, although that gonorul ir now at Odessa, had, after 
II previous aun/r/.cement of many luontlis, closed on Prince 
Gortschakoff. 'fhe greatest general of Russia, Kbdd-Marslial 
Prince Paskiowitsch, had been ap[)ointcd to the <u)mn;aiKl-iu- 
chief of all the forces employed against Turkt'y, and was liastcn- 
ing to assume the duties of his ofllec. AVliat relnlbrccnients 
coidd'be spared were ordered to be despatched, and it is asserted 
a great addition is in the course of being made’ to the cavalry 
arm, in which, reversing the cas(j of former wars, llussia on this 
occasion very much outnumbers her opponents. 

The passage of the Danube wais elfeetcd by General Liiders 
late in jNIareb, without very iniieh diflieulty or ri^k, the Turks, 
who were far outnumbered, having retired without greater 
loss than they inflicted in return. The pauic.-stricken in Con- 
stantinople, and many persons in this country, uttered the 
rather craven cry, that, as usual, Russia was carrying all before 
her, that she had gained enormously by the protraction of nego- 
tiations; tliat even if the Allies did attempt to act, they could do 
no good ; that it was too late; that the Ralkans would be passed ; 
that tlic city of the Sultan was in danger. As usual, events 
have proved the cry got up at Constantliio[)le from fear, and at 
liome by a too active, Init somewhat ignorant symiiathy, had 
not much in it. Tlic inovcinents of General Liiders, after his 
siiccesslul operations on the Danube, were slow and uncertain. 
He had discovered that his great difficulties were commencing 
after his first success had been accomplished. Amid the haze 
of uncertain reports of the general retreat of the Turks on. 
Shumla, and of the Russian advance, it is evident hard fighting 
took, place, and by no means always to the advantage of the 
yoL. c. NO. cciii. xr 
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latter. In June, Ilassova, which two months before had been 
annouiiced to be in the hands of General Liiders, held its 
own, and a junction with his commander-In-chief opposite to 
Silistria, was but tardily effected. It appears that he was really 
worsted at Czernavoda on the 22nd of April, although more 
iinj)ortancc has been attached to that affair, both at Bucharest 
and at Vienna, than it would seem to have deserved. 

The first tirders of Prince Paskicwitscli on surveying the posi- 
tions of the men placed under his coinmaiul, were what was to 
be expected from an officer of his reputation. The radical fault 
of the extended line adopted by General Gorttichakoff, except 
for the mere purpose of occupying the W'alJachian provinces, 
and alarming the Turks by their influence in Servia and Bosnia, 
an object no longer coinjiatible with the altered situation of 'iftairs, 
was appreeiateii, and directions were instantly given for the 
withdrawal of tlie right of the Russian army on Bucharest. It 
Avillbc seen on llic map, that the army executing this movement 
moves along tlie chord of the groat swccjiing curve displayed in 
the course, of the Danube, from Widdin to Riistcliuk. The gar- 
risons of Jvalafat and Widdin were diinijiislied in consequence, one 
body of the Turks having been engaged in pursuit of the re- 
treating Russians, and anotlier ordereil to join tlie main body at 
8bumla, It a])poars that the ouljiosts of (he former, after car- 
rying on a very active, and, to the enemy, annoying ]jiirsiiit 
from the lOtli oi‘ A])ril till the 25tli, Iiavc been established in 
the vicinity of Krajova ami the Aliita, Little Wallachia for tlie 
lime being again in Turkish Iiaiids. Since then an active system 
of annoyance has heen kept up by the Turks cm tlie enemy. 
The Russians also met wi li a reverse in tlie nelghbourliood of 
Isicopolis, not one, however, of mueli iin])ortance. In the iiieaii- 
tiinc Silistria was licaviiy threatened in front, and had been bom- 
barded under the iinmcdlalc direction of Alarslial Paskicwitscli, 
preparations being made to throw large masses across the Danube, 
there as well as at Oltenitza. A general movement on Silistria 
was cxjiectcd, but the execution by no means equalled in rapidity 
the anticipations and alarms of Constantinople. TJiat fortress was 
finally invested, according to Admiral l)undas, by a force of about 
80, COO men. The dcfcnc(i,has been most gallant, the Turks 

having again displayed the best military qualities in their heroic 
struggle. The Russian attack has ‘iiilcd, contrary to every 
expectation, as the force employed in the siege is so much more 
numerous than in that conducted by Diebitsch in 1829. A 
relief could not bv- attempted with safety by Omar l^isba. 
By the end of April the British and French contingents, 
although as yet not complete either in gtms or cavalry, were 
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established at Gallipoli and Scutari, and every day was adding 
to their strength. An active cinployinent of them cannot 
be far distant- The Dnkc of Newcastle and Sir James Gra- 
ham have both shown that a fleet of more than a hundred 
transports, a considerable proportion of then^ being possessed 
of steam power, is maintained ready in tlic Black Sea, and 
at the disposal of the general and the admiral. It would be 
superfluous to enlarge on tlic obvioi s advantages jn’cscntcd by 
such an arrangement. Tlic Britisli and French coinmanders- 
in-chief arrive.! in Constantinople early in May, and have since 
held a conference with Omar Fasha. I'lio strimgtli of tlic con- 
tingents under their coininaiul is now about SO, 000 men of all 
arms. A strong depot lias been formed at (lallipoli, lines liave 
been constructed, and a gairisou will be kejit there. In the 
same manner Constantinople will be secured by intrenchments 
from the Sea of ^Marmora t<» Dnrkos on the Jilack Sea. It is to 
bo assumed an allied garrison will Ik* maintained at the capital 
as well as at (iallipoli, ami we shall j)rohal)ly see a force of about 
GOjOOO men take the field to ojierate agaiiif-t (he Jliissian armies, 
Varna being the first jdace of a^.^emhly of the eontingents. The 
mosquito-like amioyaiiec of tlie ilellenie (ioveniment has been 
quelled by the joint intervention of the AV(‘st(‘rii JNnvcrs, and it 
will be no longer necessary for tin* Sultan to reinforce Fuad 
Eflendi, ICing Otlio ha^^ng oroinisi'd to et'asc Irom his intrigues. 
It will not be prudent to remove the pressOre imposed on his 
1 1 ellenie Majest y, till the restoration of peace, i le has never been 
famous for adherence to terms, wlion the [)o\vcr, vvdicthcr demo- 
cratic or foreign, which had imjiosed tlieni, (X'a.-ed to be alarming 
to him. If the iVTotitoiiegrins give serious trouble, \ye may fairly 
look for :ni Austrian movement. Omar Fasha and the Allies 
at present, therefore, have only to d(‘;il with the real enemy. * 
The task, hoAvever, before the alliial generals is by no means 
an easy one. They have the means of Jocennotion by sea, but, 
according to all aeeounts, the provision ol' carriage to enable 
them to move bj land is scanty in the extreme. It must be 
laboriously gathered from Asia jMinor, European '^fiirkcy Iiaving 
been already swept by the Turkish levies. Eventually tliis great 
want of an army will be siq»plicd, but time is necessary as well 
as money, and it is right that the great obstacle to early action 
on the part of the Allies should be properly estimated by the 
public. The concentration of the Russian troops on the border of 
the Bukow'ina will not have escaped notice. Hasty Interven- 
tion on, the part of the Austrian Government cannot be looked 
for so long as the Danube has not been crossed in force by 
Marshal Paskiewitsch, if even then. A heavy loss or even 
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clieck sustained by llic latter might cause the immediate 
diver.'^ion of strong divisions from the army, the ostensible 
ohject of whicli is menace to Austria. Its strategical position 
for cither purpose is admirable, and must form a capital Jeature 
in the designs of Paskiewitsch. The intervention of Austria at 
this juncture wonld.be as fatal to the Kusslans as her conduct 
in 1813 was to France; but wc have no certainty that she is 
about to merge Iicr neutrality in action, and the arrangements 
of the allied generals and Omar Pasha cannot but be dictated 
by the immediate state of affairs. M. de St. Arnaud and Lord 
Kaglan will perforce have to consider tlic army now threat- 
ening the Carpathian Passes, as part of the strength tliey may 
have to meet. The successful defence of Silistria may render 
tlicir attention to these points still more urgent than betore, if 
it should involve a still further retrograde Kiissiaii movement. 

We liiTive tliercfore, at the eoncliisiou tliat unless the Itii.ssiaiis 
offer battle on the liulgarlan side of the Danulic, or there b(^ a 
decisive Austrian intervention, we can hardly look for a great 
blow from the allied land forces during this year. A. sys- 
tem of annoyance, of general ilireat ami attack can be pursued 
at sea, the Circassians assisted, the remaining ibrts on the east- 
ern shores of the lllaek Sea molested, for whicli operations 
have been now for som(3 time in progress; but on the land, 
they are not so far advanced In their preparations as to admit 
of a strong initiative being taken. Had tliey only to do with 
the forces in their front, the case might, bo differenl, but llic 
uncertainty of Ccriiian polities forbids such a coniidenee. In 
the meantime a defensive .iiie must be maintained, similar to, 
but stronger and more me.iaeing than, that adopted by Omar 
Pasha hitherto. The lines of defence now arc, that of the 
Danube; 2nd, that of llie Balkan; 3rd, of Adriano} )lc. The 
positions of CbiliijMjli and Constantiiio])Ic arc at present hut a 
base whence the two last may be sup})liod. It is needless to 
forestall or hazard pyedietions on movements subsequent to the 
advance on Varna, wliicli must be guided by tlic disclosure of 
the- plans of the enemy. 

Tlic attenqit was made in a preceding page to come to a 
rough estimate of the Ibrcc under tlic orders of the Russian 
Field ilarshal on the Danube. After allowing for the arrival 
of every corps of which wc have rcceiv’cd any information, wc 
arrived at a result of about 150,000 men. I'his is doubtless a 
very considerable army, and whether the aggregate be some- 
thing more ^or something less, the allied generals and Omar 
Pasha must consider it, as a whole, tolerably concentrated for 
action. These troops, since the evacuation of Little Wallachia, 
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may be generally directed on the line of operations between 
Bucharest, Kalarnsh, and Silistria, the objects of that line having 
been the seizure and cecupation of the last-named place, for 
which the advance of General Liiders up tlic right bank of tho 
Danube w'as a combined movcinent in aid. 

From what lias been already advanc(?d it will have been 
remarked, that even under the most untoward circumstances, 
a wscrlous impression on the mountain })osition of the Turks was 
imjirohablo ; but the gallant defence of Silistrla, the successful 
defiance by its garrison of the great Hiiseian army dining many 
WTcks, wlicii ndief was impossible, till at Icngtli tho gathering 
of tlic Allies at Varna an<l tlai concentration cftectcd by Omar 
Fasha at iSlnnnla, lind insured its salcty, ha\c in sonui moa- 
snre taken all of us by surprise. AVc arc baj>pily freed 
from the alarms so widely propagated at Constantinople and 
even in Kngland, Had tlicn^ been ground lor them originally, 
wo could not but have seen Ii.us>ian inassi's thrown across the 
Danube at wliatever cost, and a ibrmidablo ailvancc while the 
Allies wore still at sea. In such ease, as has l)ecn helioved and 
asserted by many very rcs[>ectabl(» auihorities, if Prince Gorts- 
chakolf had been ‘<jniok/- so ran tho phrase, — lie would have 
been in Shumla at the. eml ol* Marel), and the worst 1‘cars would 
Iiavo assumed objective iorin. But idtor our experienco of the 
former war, to which rel'erenec lias been made, backed as it lias 
1)0011 by the tardy tran.^actioiis on tho side of the Jtussians we 
have lately w itnessed, it is surely right to attribute the apparent 
tardiness to soinelliing besidi's the want of (juickne.^s in Prince 
Gortsehnkofl'.or (General ja’iders. d'he Ibrmer of tlieso officers 
commanded a division willi (listiiiction, under Diobitsch, in 
1S20, and, of all men, must be thoroughly acipiainted with the 
jdiysieal difficulties of the c.ountry iu wliieli he is engaged, .and 
the cajjacity for re.sistaijce behuiging to his adversaries. We 
cannot but believe, cilhcr tliat the inaction of ihe Biissians has 
formed part of a general plan, or that it has resulted from an 
inability to press lorward, we arc little i)ronc to siisj)cct in our 
enemy. Possibly sonictlilng of botli causes may liavc combined 
to produce what has been ground for much siii prise with many 
of us, namely, that on the ong hand, tiui Russian commanders 
W'crc inclined to a tactic of delay by the political uncertainty 
which weighed so much on ourselves, and that on the other 
they had to overcome no ordinary difficulties in the prosecu- 
tion of a forward movement. May we not believe they were 
jealous of placing a difficult river between themselves and 
their immediate base of operations, at a time when troops 
and generals were about to appear, whom they know to bo 
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at Ic.'ist not inforior to the men they can thcinaclves pro- 
(lucc? conturis to such a belief. The movement of the 
Jitissiari left iii) the right bank of the Danube, and the siege of 
SiJihtria Ijad for us but a defensive meaning. It appeared to‘ 
])e the assumption of a position which, while it secured a most 
ini[)ortant tvJtr.^dc-ponU would cause the Turks and the Allies to 
come and seek tlicin on ground of their own choosing, — a con- 
siJcrablc advantage, doubtless, but which servos to show how 
dilferent is the character of the war, as compared with the last 
one, the onus of assault being thus thrown on those who have 
been threatened witli invasion. 

11’ this view of the matter ))e taken, avo can hardly over- 
estimate the im])ortance of Silistria, or the advantages secured 
by the siicccsslid defence. An early contrary result of 
the Spring Camoaign would have entailed in all probability 
the fall of Kustcljuk and Nicoj»oIis. Wo should then have 
seen three important tctos-dc^pont in tlio pt)sscssion of the enemy, 
who Avould have hud all the advantages afforded by the river oil 
his suli% The Allies Avoukl have been cn cumbered with siege 
operations on one point, while called on to moot the forces 
which would have been poured on them from the others. Till 
very Lately it lias jdways appeared to us, that the risk and 
danger of the (.“.imjiaign Avere to be found in such considerations. 
There Avas the risk of the moral cllcct on the native population 
of Bulgaria, to be feared from the presence of the Russians as 
masters along tlie right bank of the Danube; and there Avas 
every piobability of a long protracted campaign to accomplish 
that finally, Avliich Avould aj ••oar to liave been now successfully 
achieved, Tlicro Avas indeed a gr(;at danger, not for the Balkan, 
not for the ultimate safety of Turkey, but such military danger 
as is incurrccl l)y a vast hostile lodgment, Avliich has its com- 
nmnications secured b}" the possession of fortified places. If 
Silistria had fallen now, after our hopes for its safety had been 
so much excited', avc should not have had to deplore the grave 
consequences Ave must have looked fur, had the garrison yielded 
to the first attacks of the Russians. The precious time had 
been gained which precludes ulterior advantage on the part of 
the enemy. We have licard it alleged, advice was given to Omar 
Pasha by men of high authority to abandon some of the fort- 
resses on the ground of his not being able to relieve them, if 
they Avere attacked. It is hardly j)ossible to conceive a more 
suicidal course. In war, to the party engaged in defence, delay 
is every thing. The siege of cachlbrtrcss takes much time. Even 
if undisturbed, it occupies a corps (Tarmce for six Aveeks. If even 
there be but the chapter of accidents to trust to, it is generally as 
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well to try the virtue of delay, spun out as long as it may bo. But 
when the arrival of a regular army, of nearly 100,000 trained 
combatants on the scene is merely a question of time, wc are at a 
loss to conceive how the propo'^ition to abandon posts of defence, 
each of which is an element of delay to the enemy could be enter- 
tained by any man. F oriunately Omar I’aslia saw the matter 
rightly, and paused to abandon positions prenritiircly, tlic loss of 
wl)ieh now wc should deplore ns a gro it calamity. 

There arc ideas, perhaps rather vague, floating about ‘On the 
practicability, and the nc'cessity of an immediate joint land and 
sea attack on the Crimea and Selnstnp!)!, by way, it is said, of 
diversion. And no tionbt, were wo further advjineed in the groat 
objects of the w'ar, a very powerfid diversion ii, w<^uld be, as the 
occupation of the Ihiltie, aiul the blockade of the (iulf of Finland 
arc now. But we must not be led away rasldy from tlic objects 
immediately in view; and before we practise an operation of 
jnilitaiy diversion, or entertain tbc idea of it seriously, wo are 
bound to exaiuiiK! \ery narrowly (In; eanditions niKh-r wliicli the 
combination.'^ have to b(^ madt*, ami v/lietlier we ara not rather 
beginning a now series of actions, cea-taiuly bearing heavily on 
the general i^suc of a war, tbongb [jorbaps jiol nearly so mucli 
on tlie campaign actually in course, it is submitlcil, tliit on 
examination and earcful rcleremv, to di.''taneos, the latter Nvill be 
found to be tlie ea<e in the inatbn* of the C'rimea. Tlic Black 
Sea being held by the aUic<l fleets, flic llusMan one being shut 
up, the j>()sition of Prince Ihiskiewitseli on tin* Danube i.s almost 
irrespective of Sebastopol. He has altogotlier cca-^od to lean on 
it for siqiplies. His reserves, his stores of wai’, Iiis recruits must 
come to him fnnn the dc])6ls in tin? interior of ivus.-ia. The 
Wockadc of the fle(‘ts, and tlnur attitude of juenaco are sufficient 
to prevent the (liniinutioii of the gaiTi.son of the port ; indeed, wc 
may be quite certain of the truth of tlio report, that reinforce- 
ments have been directed towards it. Idius the object of diver- 
sion, by their alienation from the Danube and Asiatic Turkey, 
is gained already. Therefore, us far as tlie immediate aim of the 
contest is concerned, which wc take to be the retreat of the 
Russian army from the Frincipalities, the present occupation of 
the Crimea by the Allies at this early singe, and the consequent 
deduction from their forces available for the assistance of Otnar^ 
Pasha, would tK) to tamper with the invasion wc liave determined 
to resist, and a source of just disappointment and Irritation to the 
ally, whose auxiliaries wc have declared ourselves to be. It 
appears imperative to direct our grand primary effort towards 
the offensive defence of the lines now held by the Turks* If 
the Allied Powers choose to send another corps to the Crimea, 
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besides tliat already landed at Varna, or if there be truth in 
the rumour, tliat tlie Austrians have signed a convention with 
tJic I^ortc, for tlie immediate occupation of tlie Principalities, 
the case is of course altogether different. What has been 
advanced has been on the assumption, that at this juncture, no 
such enlargement of the efforts to carry on the struggle is con- 
tern plated. The ‘.illicd contingents, amounting to 80,000 men, 
when complete, wull be by no means too numerous for the 
duties before them, or to meet the concentration of troops 
effected by the Kussian general. 

The war carried on in Asiatic Turkey during the last au- 
tumn was without any positive result ; and, as yet. since the 
breaking up of the winter, there has not been any acu . re- 
sumption of hostilities. Several thousands of men, and a large 
supply of guns and store.s, w’crc landed at Batomn under the 
protection of tlie allied squadrons, before the declaration of war 
by the AV^csteni l^owcrs was received by the admirals. Keport 
attributes certain success to General Guyon in his attempts to 
introduce a better organisation among the forces in Armenia, 
but we cannot refiose much faith in what reaches us on this 
score. Wc still must trust to the difficulties of the country; 
and it the hope, that amidst the great demands made on all 
sidtvs, Kussia will have but slender means to lavish on this uii- 
gratcfnl war. In l<S2fi, Kars, Erzeroum, and Baijioort were 
occupied by Paskiewitsch. ^V^e do not anticipate such progress 
now, although vre cannot but recollect that since 182f> Achal- 
chick has remained in lius‘<Iaii hands. They commence their 
operations, therefore, nearer • the objects of their attack than was 
the case formerly. On the other hand, they are threatened l)y 
Shamil Bey, the Prophet-loader of the Circassians, and we may 
not unreasonably hope fia* a general insurrection of the wild 
Mussulman tribes of Daghestan under his influence, and the 
contagious effects of a general war on such a population. Fear 
for their own communications, will probably render the lliissiau 
generals jealous of again hazarding tlie bold strategy of Prince 
Pasklewilsch, which was before crowned with such decided success. 
It is impossible to survey the latest picture >ve have of Ar- 
menia, — its snowy hills and savage people, — froia the pen of Mr. 
♦Curzon, without being struck with the difficulties opposed by 
such a country to an aggressive array, and without a growing 


* It has been alh?geU that Admiral Hamelin has proposed tlie em- 
barkation of a corps of troops from France for special service in the 
Crimea, and that ho has been favourably listened to by his Govern- 
ment, 
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admiration for the military genius and resolution of the Iliissian 
Field Marshal who overcame them, and now, in his old age, is 
about to prove the abilities of Lord Raglan and M. de St. Arimud. 
If his energy be not chilled by age or his late illness, he is indeed 
a worthy antagonist. They will find a man of gr at courage, of 
enlarged experience, and of strong resolution; one not burdened 
with 8cruj)les, or slow to sacrifice his own troops in the pursuit of 
what he believes to be an advantage, who, as shown by Iiia 
practice in the capture of towns, luis no notion of humanity 
towards those, in whom there is yet latent a spirit of resistance. 
His conduct may at times have been barbarous and cruel, but 
for the consummation of military objects, was consistent, and more 
conducive towards ultimate success than its opposite, which, on 
the score of mercy, docs not utterly quell the sj)irit and cflbrts 
of resistance, thus enabling an enemy to claim advantages 
because he has not acceded to the demands made upon him. 
AV'e must understand that war and j)eace cannot bo carried on 
together. Where there are elements of resistance, and capitula- 
tion is refused, wo must proceed with destruction till the former 
arc no more, and llic latter ensues: otherwise wc fail in a mili- 
tary sense. 

And here, properly, wc ought to stop ; but there is a point in 
the issue now being tried between this country and the Czar of 
Russia, which must not be overlooked. It is no longer tho 
((uarrel of Turkey, but it is one in which England steps forward 
as a principal party, must look to the amount of injury 

w'c may receive, and whence and wliither it may come. As 
long as our present alliances and arrangements Avitli neutral 
PoNvers hold good, wc arc intangible on what has been called 
our OAvn elemeiiL Our Colonies, and Incrcantlle shipping are 
sale ; and according to all human probability, the commerce of 
the Black Sea Avill be j)ut on a more certain footing hereafter, 
than tliat whicli has hitherto obtained. But it has been 
asserted, and in many quarters there is a fixed belief, that Russia 
has the power of inflicting signal wounds on us in our Indian 
dominions, either by altogether cutting off our Egyptian route, if 
Jier designs against Turkey be successful, or by direct invasion 
through Persia or Central Asia during tho course of a great war, 
in which she may engage Avith us. Of the former it is hardly 
necessary to speak. Even supposing Ave had waited in apathy 
and lethargy, till the Greek rite Avas again celebrated within tho 
Avails of St. Sofia, and had culpably neglected our international 
duties and the interests connected witii them, it is hardly to (>0 
deduced &om.the experience of our history, that ?Ye should haV^ 
tamely sat down under a great material injury to ourselyesi^ 
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The most peaceful among us would have been the first to don 
their armour, and to excite the combative spirit for which their 
reprcsoiihitives are 8o famous, whether within or without tlic 
Jiouses of Parliament. In such a case commercial jealousy and 
activity might have been fairly left to take, care of themselves, 
and we cannot admit it to be a logical sequitur, that the sur- 
render of Constantinojilc to the Czar, would have entailed 
that of Egy[>t to the same Power. That such was not the 
thought of the autocrat, wo gather from his conversation with 
Sir Hamilton Seymour. He is sufticicntly well acquainted 
with this countiy, to have once remarked, ^ I liavc learnt that 
^ in England, it is of no use to gain cither tlio one party or the 
‘other, which arc constantly in and out of power. \Vc must 
‘ have the people with us.’ He prol)ahly guessed that the security 
of our comiminlcations with India through Egypt, was the most 
alluring bribe lie could offer to that people, and that this country 
would be sure to meet him in arms, and so defeat his immediate 
object, if its commercial safety were threatened by his [lolicy. 

On tlic other haivl, we are assured by some jioliticians, that 
in the event of a war with llussia, we have everything to fear in 
the way of direct invasion; which, be it remarked, the sea 
being closed, and Persia inclining to British rather tluiii liussian 
influence, can only reach India through Central Asia, by way 
of Khiva and Balkh. Colonel Chesney gives his aiitliority 
in favour of this view. We (piotc his o'vn words. ‘ The 
‘ Author conceives tlicro cannot be a doubt entertained of tlie 
‘possibility of invading India, and it is liis belief that attempt 
‘ will be made in the event * f’a general war.’ No mail anives 
from India without fables of impossible treaties and alliances, 
the gist of all of wbicli is favourable to our enemy. Although 
so evidently based on iictu'ii, they are undoubtedly believed in 
some quarters, and the prevalent idea of llussian attack in the 
East is strengthened by them. The assumption is current in 
France, that we have determined to fight the battle of India in 
the Black Sea and on the Danube. The ground taken by the 
opponents of the present dynasty in that country is, that 
our policy is a purely . selfish one, with which France is not 
concerned. i 

If our empire in Hindustan were re^'lly in the feeble and 
threatened stale, periodically asserted in Parliament and the 
Press, which is never really believed to be the fact in this country, 
Kflt' obtains very general credence on the Continent, a war in 
the Black and Baltic Seas would doubtless be the best diversion 
we could hit upon. It wouhl afford us time to put our affairs 
in better order in the East, if the country were able to cihrry 
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on such a war. We may presume, however, tliat when our 
provincial aJminIstration sliall have i*eache(l such a condition of 
efteteness, there will be sniaii stoinacli at home for an^'thing but 
the resignation of cowardice. The days of decline will have 
begun ill England, when a distant and niagniP'*ent empire, 
which depends for niainteiiance on the constant infusion of 
fresh British blood into the system, but which being so con- 
stantly fed, has as yet met with no :*heck to its jirogrcss, 
no obstacle to its develojunent, shall l)e pronounced by those 
best acquainted with it, to be in ‘real danger Mroin invasion. 
Stress should be laid on the term ‘real danger.’ Abortive 
attenqits at annoyance, intrigues with barbarous tribes. on long 
and distant frontiers, and harjuVing but to the enqiire innocuoua 
border warfare, slinuhl bo caiefully di>tingNisbed, in our judg- 
ment, from llu' idea of ‘ rt‘al danger,' from positive invasion. 
The one can hardly be, except from growing leel»!(‘iK'ss at homo; 
the other must be taken as a (ainditioii of our dominion, and of 
a state of hostility ivitli numerous l)oida‘ U‘il)es, who may ho 
exciti^d by a great aggressive Power, which has not been slower 
to avail itself of the arfiiiccs of inlrigiu' tlian the sliock of arms. 
Yet W'C will not deny that a serious cheek In the Hlack Sea to 
this aggressive Power, and a renovation of the d'urkisli elements 
of resistance in Armenia, are in >01110 measure favourable to ua 
in Asia. 'Ulicy w ill not only tend to btrcngllioii Turkey, but also 
to prolong the existence of Pei'siu as a nation. That cannot 
but be an important consideration to us. 

AVe would, however, put a quo>tion to tliosij wlm attribute 
such miglit to the afffjrcsfiire power of Jtiissia, not only against 
uncivilised hordes, but again>r. tJie nation^ 1‘iom wdiom she has 
gathered her imperfect acijr.aintanee with civilisation. Is a time 
when she has to meet the Western J^uwers iu arms, for the 
defence of her niaiino frontier; w’heii she is engiiged in forward 
movements iiocessitatiiig liie maintenance of an army of iqiwards 
of 200,000 men, irrespective of her defensive forces; when her 
ocean coinirierce is annihilated, and the supply of some of the 
necessaries of life rendered precarious; when on every side wo 
hear of countries, hitherto trammelled or chained by her rule, — , 
some lately conquered, others groaning under a more lengthened, 
servitude, — some allied to the Homan Catholic Church in re- 
sistance to the usurpation of the Greek, others handed and vowed, 
to war under the Crescent, — all alike crying for vengeance or. 
enfranchisement, — is this a time when W'e arc to fear a fresli'' 
uqdcrtaking, an expedition across Central Asia, which, to ensure; 
a chdncG of success, must rival in its projjortions the preparaiiong 
of Napoleon in 1812? Wc can conceive, at some distant date, 
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Persia gradually subdued and Russian isecl.* Tlicrc is nothing 
iuifiossible or improbable in the idea. The movements of Russian 
extension have been steady in that direction since tlie beginning 
of the century, but they date from a much earlier period. Persia 
leels lierself to be in the toils. We can imagine, but this is 
more diflicult, an eventual subjugation of the wandering tribes 
inhabiting the wastes which stretch from the Cas])ian to Khiva, 
and from Khiva to Aftghanistan; and when that has been 
achieved, it is possible also to imagine a general movement of 

* This point ha^ hecn well r(?asone(l on oy the de IV^nujour, 

in liis vcry able work, llu’, ^ Voyage Milituire dans riOinpire (Jthoinan ; 
‘on, Description <lc ses Front icro.s,’ &c. : 

‘The posst^ssion of (leorgia not only opens Turkey but Persia to 
‘the Russians. The latter, masters of the groat plateau which coin- 
‘ nian<ls Asia, tljoy can d(*scciid, at tljcir wdll, on either of these t‘iu[)ires. 
‘Natural or artilieial obstaeles can no longer stop them. TJic lines of 
‘ the I’liasis and of the Batliys are turnc'd ; those of the Kour and the 
‘ Aruxos pierced at many points ; and a Russian army can now march 
‘ across Asia ]\'liiior to Constantinople, or Media to T<djcran, wirliont 
‘meeting any other ohMacle than certain streams of water, or soinci 
‘ fortress(‘s incapable of resisting artillery. Georgia, in giving the 
‘(yaucasus to the Russians, has alforded them a commanding iu 
‘ Asia, as -Dalniatia enables the Austrians to threaten Albania from 
‘Monte Negro, one of tlic summits of ISlount Skardus. And as the 
‘latter can descend from ]\l<>unt Skurdiis, on Turkity in Kurope, so the 
‘former can in a like nianiuu* deseeud fioin the Caucasus, on Turkey 
‘in Asia. lint tli<* oceupatinn of Georgia is more burd(‘nsoine on tho 
‘Russians than that of Daln.ntia is on tlie Austrians. Tlic one can 
‘guard Dalmatia with a hano.’il of nun; while (bwgia demands forty 
‘or iifly thousand men from the other, as their army must be distri])uted 
‘over an jmnien.se .‘^paee, and is surrounded on every side by nomad 
‘races. It is not an easy matter to support so immense an army, for 
‘it will be necessary to tran.>})<)rt recruits and war stores, either by 
‘llie lilnek Sea or across the Caucasus. Gcoi-gia, therefore, can only 
‘serve Russia, as a point of attack against Turkey or Persia. Rut as 
‘long as Persia is not eoiujuercd, it cannot be a point of departure 
‘whence to send an army against the Rritish in India, as these hitter 
‘have a force of 100,000 men, trained with Kuropeaii science, and 
‘because it is impossible to go and attack such an army across a hostile 
‘ country 400 leagues in extent, and unprovided with any thing. Tim 
‘British have nothing to fear from tho Russians established beyond 
‘ the Caucasus. The Russians have rather reason to dread the arrival 
‘ of a British iicet under the walls of St. Petersburg,’ &c. &c. 

This was written in 1829. The argument is accurate enough, 
except that attention is not given to the mountains of Armenia. But 
the writer, was perliaps sufficiently justified by the successes of Pas- 
Uewitsch, to which allusion has been made in the text. 
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the barbarous hordes of Central Asia on Ilindu&tan, incited by 
Uussia, now become the suzerain of all, wliicli should be sup- 
ported by regular armies. ^Ve say it is pos&ible to imagine 
a vast movement of thib de&criptlon, which should rival in the* 
magnitude of its scope the immigration of the barbarians upon 
the Roman empire. ihit it is not po&bibk to conceive the 
realisation of such gigantic projects, or even the attempt at 
realisation, when the country where they arc supposed to origi- 
nate is in a state of defensive war, and.mu'-t distribute its 
forces on every side, to meet llie contingency of attack. 

Really, on calm reflection, it is impo&sible to characterise ideas 
of positive invasion of Ji^dia by Ru-^sia at this juncture, but m 
the idlest phantasies of the brain. Our feeling is one of nston- 
i^hment at fancy, which can exaggerate the strength and 
rc-oiirccs of an enemy, which can atliibuto to him omniscience 
and iilfnpiily. It i*^ indeed ^li mgi*. Our Indian Empire 
has still all the \igour of }oiith. ll cm hardly be restraiiuid 
from (lancing fiom on<» ac [uisitlou to aiiollier. It can be 
reinforced lioin honu' \\itli tlu' ulnuHt ci rl linty : c^cry circum- 
stance connected ^vilh it tl»al If is pa^si^l^r Jnto a 

slate (jf peimaiic’H'c and solidilicitioii. It is a curious sj«t(MU 
which p irLici])it.s in the \jtilitv ol tic* fi(M» constitution of 
Orcat Jhltaiii hy th(' constant inlliix ol Iji'sh blood, while it is 
fenced by miHlai} pKcmtion ‘Uid aiuitd by administrative con- 
C( iitratioii. 3Iue‘li .is theic iua\ be to < orrect, inseparable as 
aljii'^e must be in M)me ea^e^, we lia\e faltli in the sxstem and in 
its eifects. ^J^e•n w(*ie the attempt at iinasion made, sufficient 
cn(‘rgy would be found to ^liike it on tlic head, sulflcient means 
to roll it back. On the contiaiy, we c innot Irnc' faitli in the 
()mmi)ot(Mi( e of the oj)positc '-\M(m), abo h suiting for the most 
pait flora the riglil ot compu t,- a s^ begotten on seifdum, 
uui'cd in coirupfion, nud sw.itlu d in iron hamN, — a system 
which for slicti e vistcnce, luu-t l^e cl imped and ri\ctted as tlio 
granite bloi ks in the (jua> " ot the Nc\a, to meet the winter fronts. 
We belicNC we ha\e a slioiig willopjio^cd to us, and that great 
resources for dciciice arc at the disposal ol' that will. But we 
do not believe in the power of great resources for attack, except 
by the slow undermining process, whicli lias been so insidiously 
worked liy the (oiidotttcn of diplomacy, since the foreign policy 
of RuK.sia was fashioned by Peter the Great. As the Western 
Powers have at length become fiiirly alive to the scope of 
that policy, at whicli they had either hitherto indirectly con- 
nived by the faint utterance of profitless remonstrances, or 
had assisted by blind acquiescence — and as they are detoniuned. 
to A;press the growing usurpation, wo cannot admit the 
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existence of a danger, to which a more timid course of action 
now, might have eventually given^ birth, although not in the 
present age. 

Till the 14th of June, tlic duty of bringing affairs to a 
settlement in th(^ East, by jictivo intervention, IiaJ devolved 
solely on the Western Powers. The attitude of the Clernian 
courts was so uncertain, aiul llicir negotiations were so tardy, tliat 
the Governments engaged in war witli Kussia have been com- 
polled to arrange their ]dans on the hyinUhcsis that a fiiendly 
neutrality could alone hr* expreted iVoin An^t^ia and Prussia, 
wlilcli might ahet the general Kiiroptfan polie} in iheory, but 
refused to support it by action. To iIuf!, houever, au ‘^nd has 
suddenly bcM*n put. »SInee the foregoing pages were in type, 
the liu'^dan arnr. h ib eoinmeiiccd its retreat from tlie positions so 
long oeeujiictl. \V(‘ eaniiot a^NOrihe this retroin’ado movement 
merely to the suooc-sful stand made at Silistria. That has had 
a great iiii])ortancc ; hut the d.itfi of the order ghen to the 
Russian armv to l)realv u]) from ]) 0 ''ili()ns \\as piior to the 
latest and li(M\lesl cheeks incurre'l bj" th(‘ besieging Ibrcc'-. 
Important as the eoncaitLatioii'- .it \ arna .and Shurnhi ma\ be, 
it cannot bo supposed th.^i the (Var won! I have vielded witliout 
11 blow to a deinonstr itioii in Iu> (lont in Ibilgaria, to meet vvhieh 
liis preparation', had hc< n madi*, had lie not ]>ecoiu<* acutely 
sensitive for hib i ear in Wall.K'hia. It beyond .a doubt that 
we must look lor the can of tlu. Ilu''‘'ian roticat in the menace 
of Austria, and the \i''ihie sign', that the coiut'C of events was 
bringing about a eliange 'om maiUaJity to ]»ui ticipation in the 
active policy of tlie INlaiitline Pow'cr'^. 

The eonvenlloii signed on the 1 !th of tJune, by the roprcgoii- 
tatives of Austriit and tiio Puito, i^ an o})on declaration to tliat 
cHcct. It is alh’gcd, and appanailly with truth, that Austrian 
divisions will jiroctcd immedi.it»*Iy to ucciij^y Wallaehia, and 
guard the Danube from furtlier liu^sian aggression. When this 
is done, the events w si I have occurred to which allusion has lieen 
already made in the discussion c)f the ica'ibllity of operations in 
the Crimea. Tlie Allied contingents will be disengaged, and 
the Turkish Govcinmont will he able to reinforce' the levies in 
Asiatic Turkey, which, according to all accounts, arc in want of 
additional strength. 
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NOTE TO ART. II. OF No. 202.. 

In a note to p. 327. of our last Number, we referred to a letter 
of sympathy addressed to the followers of Josr^f^h Smith: by 
some English * Irvingitcs* in 1835. The letter ia given at ftut 
length In Joseph Smith’s autobiography. It begins as follows ;' 
— ‘ Dear Brethren in the Lord, — At a council of the pastor^s^df . 
^ oiir church, held March 28th, 1835, upon the propriety ofthe 
^ Rev. John Hewitt visiting you, it was resolved that "* * * he 
^ should liavc, as he desired, the sanction of the council.’ The 
letter proceeds to express sympathy in the Mormonitc move- 
ment, and is signed ‘ Thomas Shaw, JJariisly, April 21, 1835.’ . 

Since the publication of our last Number, we have received 
several letlers from correspondents who belong to the (so called)! 

^ Irvingitc’ sect, all of wliom express tlicir belief that the above^, 
mentioned letter was forged by John Hewitt. One gentleman 
(wlio signs himself W. II. Caird) asserts that Mr, Hewitt was 
))elievcd by the late Mr. Irving to have been guilty of forging 
IcttcM's of rc'oommcudation from America; and he further asserts 
tliai there never was any Irvingitc clmreli at Biirnsly. 

jNo prools liavti been furnished to us in support of these 
as>t‘rtlons : and tliero is certainly no internal evidence of forgery 
in th(*- letter presented by *Iohn Hewitt to Joseph Smith. At 
the same lime we think it right to mention that its authenticity 
is now d(Miiori by several members of tlic sect from which it 
professed to emanate. 


No, CCIV, will be published in October* 





